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Trends in Onomastics: 
An Introduction 


Laura Kostanski and Guy Puzey 


‘A Rose By Any Other Name Would Smell As Sweet’ 


Or would it¢ The line above, as uttered by the female lead of William 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, is often cited to convey the notion that 
names are merely perfunctory words that have no bearing on the quality or 
function of the objects they denote. This volume questions such assump- 
tions by analysing how, more than just performing a simple labelling duty, 
names can represent deeper kinds of identity, act as objects of attachment 
and dependence, and reflect community mores and social customs, while 
functioning as powerful determinants of inclusion and exclusion. Impor- 
tantly, the contributors to this publication examine why names are not only 
symbols of their referents but also manifestations of cultural, linguistic and 
social heritage in their own right. 

Names perform many roles, and the 16 authors in this volume have 
explored the varied aspects of what a name can be, whether it is an 
anthroponym, a toponym or an odonym. This book seeks to contribute 
to the growing field of critical onomastic enquiry, by analysing patterns of 
naming and also asking why or how these have come into existence and, 
crucially, what naming practices mean for the people involved. 

In contrast to the dismissive implications of the Shakespearean maxim 
above, Confucius (the ‘Master’ in the quote below) had an acute understand- 
ing of the power behind the choice of names, and hence the importance of 
naming: 


FHKE: HEAT WARK, FRAA? | FE: [SHES F! [|] 4H 
EF, SAR; SHIR, SRR, BPR, WRT R, BAR, HME 
AH: MARS, RRS R. KEFALUY Gh, FAUT. F 
TRHG, RPAH ER. J (Analects, 13.3) 
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Zilu asked: ‘If the ruler of Wei were to entrust you with the government 
of the country, what would be your first initiative¢’ The Master said: 
‘It would certainly be to rectify the names. [...] If the names are not 
correct, language is without an object. When language is without an 
object, no affair can be effected. When no affair can be effected, rites and 
music wither. When rites and music wither, punishments and penalties 
miss their target. When punishments and penalties miss their target, the 
people do not know where they stand. Therefore, whatever a gentleman 
conceives of, he must be able to say; and whatever he says, he must be 
able to do. In the matter of language, a gentleman leaves nothing to 
chance.’ (Translation in Leys, 1997: 60-61) 


The precise meaning of IE% (zhéngming, ‘rectification of names’ based on 
the most commonly used translation, by Legge, 1861: 127-128) in this 
text has been interpreted in various ways, and indeed the original term is 
ambiguous. Ezra Pound’s translation rendered the concept as to ‘settle the 
names’, further expounded as to ‘determine a precise terminology’ (cited in 
Lan, 2005: 50). Muller (1990) translated it as ‘a correction of terminology’, a 
task for ‘the noble man’ (#4, janzi, Confucius’s notion of the ideal man).' 

It would seem that the doctrine of the rectification of names was familiar 
to Chris Patten, the final Governor of Hong Kong before the transfer of 
sovereignty over the territory from the United Kingdom to China. Patten 
(1999: 163) compared the linguistic ideas of Confucius to those of George 
Orwell regarding the political implications of (un)clear or (in)accurate 
language use. The edition of the Analects of Confucius to which Patten refers 
is the same as that quoted above: the translation by Pierre Ryckmans, 
working under the pseudonym of Simon Leys (1997). Patten chooses to cite 
a less literal paraphrase used in the introduction to Leys’s edition: 


Confucius had to explain: ‘If the names are not correct, if they do not 
match realities, language has no object. If language is without an object, 
action becomes impossible — and therefore, all human affairs disintegrate 
and their management becomes pointless and impossible. Hence, the 
very first task of a true statesman is to rectify the names.’ (Leys, 1997: 
XXvi) 


Here, in what may serve as an illustration of the political implications of 
choosing the right terms, the ji#nzi (‘gentleman’ or ‘noble man’) takes on the 
slightly different nuance of ‘statesman’, thereby applying the doctrine more 
squarely to the governmental arena. 

Students, researchers or practitioners new to name studies are arriving 
at an interesting time in terms of research output. Although onomastics 
is an inherently interdisciplinary field, the academic study has tradition- 
ally been dominated by questions of etymology and a historical-culturalist 
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approach. Although these foci are undoubtedly of high cultural and scholarly 
value, some of the more traditional approaches — within toponomastics 
specifically — have been criticised for producing ‘suspiciously innocent and 
bloodless accounts of history’ (Vuolteenaho & Berg, 2009: 6). Pierre Bourdieu 
(1991: 105) recognised the risk of social scientists taking words, and names 
especially, at face value, suggesting that ‘the social sciences must take as their 
object of study the social operations of naming and the rites of institution 
through which they are accomplished’. In recent years, a growing number of 
scholars have been answering this call, approaching onomastics from fields 
such as geography, sociolinguistics, anthropology, language policy, psychol- 
ogy and informatics, and posing new questions. 

This ‘critical turn’ is being experienced especially within place-name 
studies. Of particular interest is the recent volume Critical Toponymies: 
The Contested Politics of Place Naming, edited by Lawrence D. Berg and Jani 
Vuolteenaho (2009). In their potent introductory chapter, the two editors 
drew a line in the sand for toponomastic research, signalling a new ‘critical’ 
research agenda in a field beset by ‘political innocence to say the least’ 
(Vuolteenaho & Berg, 2009: 1). Not only did they criticise the ‘historical- 
culturalist’ approach of researchers and the ‘technocratic-authoritative’ 
concerns of place-name standardisation and name gathering; they also 
denounced the direct complicity and negative role of name scholars in 
power struggles: 


[...] historical-cultural toponymists [...] have often uncritically 
supplemented bureaucratic institutional standardization programs 
with (nationally or otherwise) canonized language, political aims, 
and overtones [...]. From the viewpoint of marginalized groups, this 
conjunction of the ‘practical’ with the ‘intellectual’ has had multiple 
negative implications related to the centripetal development of standard 
languages and lexicons, suppression of minority tongues, conservation 
of dialectal nomenclatures as cultural relicts rather than as living entities 
of linguistic variety, and dissemination of (false) conflict-free narratives 
about the past linguistic relations and symbolic landscapes of nations. 
(Vuolteenaho & Berg, 2009: 6) 


This call to arms for politically aware, critical approaches to place naming 
has been answered in part with an increase in work related to indigenous 
and minority toponymy (e.g. Clark er a/., 2014). Importantly, many such 
studies reflect on the hegemonic discourses that emerge in relation to all 
place naming. A growing body of research also focuses on the power relations 
inherent in personal naming, such as the work by Valerie Alia (2007) on 
‘political onomastics’, with specific reference to the impact of colonialism 
on Inuit naming practices in Nunavut. Such contributions remind us that 
intricate analyses of the substantive power of naming practices are possible 
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if researchers are bold enough to look deeper. We hope that the present 
anthology of socially engaged and critically aware studies will make some 
contribution to furthering these lines of enquiry. 


Structure 


The chapters presented in this book make use of a number of frameworks 
to explore the sense and meaning of localised naming practices and events, 
as well as global situations. While the chapters draw on many different per- 
spectives, backgrounds and research domains, each contributes in its own 
way to discussing themes of identity, attachment, attitudes, power, resist- 
ance and multiculturalism. These themes have underpinned much of the 
work carried out in critical onomastic and socio-onomastic studies since the 
turn of the century, and within this volume we have collected contributions 
from researchers who share a passion for exploring the broad implications of 
the onomastic domain through localised examples.” 

While each contributor touches on a number of relevant themes, our 
objective in the structural composition of this book is to allow several 
complex theoretical domains to be explored and discussed through a variety 
of lenses and case studies by different scholars and practitioners. The 
intention is to support and guide readers in identifying and understanding 
common threads between the various chapters in each part of the book. 
Our aim is to provide readers with a greater understanding of the richness 
of onomastic research, through a carefully curated presentation of multiple 
authors’ interpretations and analyses of various perspectives and case 
studies. 

The three parts of this book were defined and selected based on the 
salience of these themes not only in onomastic research, but also in com- 
plementary studies in fields such as sociology, human geography, linguistics 
and history. As a result, the thematic range of these parts points to the clear 
potential for onomastic studies to make significant contributions to broader 
discussions and research in other areas of interest. 


The Varied Identities of People and Places 


Part 1 is concerned with deriving meaning from the varied and complex 
identities of a multilingual and multicultural world. The plural world we 
inhabit is one ‘found in translation’, where ‘unless you speak all 7,000 
languages that exist in the world, [... t]ranslation is the invisible skein that 
binds’ (Jaivin, 2013: 2). Translation, in its broadest cultural sense — but also 
in narrower terms — is a complex process that requires nuanced understand- 
ing of the layered cultural meanings inherent in words, not least in names. If 
these considerations are lacking, misunderstandings arise, and opportunities 
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for enhanced intercultural understanding, dialogue and exchange can be 
thwarted. Such shortcomings are highlighted, for example, in Brian Friel’s 
acclaimed play Translations (1981), which examines the effects of the 
Anglicisation of Irish place names as carried out by the Royal Engineers 
when compiling the first Ordnance Survey six-inches-to-the-mile maps of 
Ireland. 

The chapters in Part 1 explore complex scenarios in which multiple 
layers of meaning can be interpreted through the act of naming people 
and landscapes. The analyses presented here shed light on the formation 
of multiple identities through naming, whether through self-identification 
and self-description or community-defined practices. Each of these identi- 
ties may be important for various purposes, and discovering the reasons 
why these multiple meanings exist allows for a richer understanding of 
how our interactions with other people and the world around us are shaped 
through naming. 

Starting from a highly personal level of naming, Part 1 opens with 
Katarzyna Aleksiejuk’s chapter examining a new area of personal name 
studies: Internet usernames. Aleksiejuk shows that usernames have similar 
functions to other categories of personal names, but with some major 
differences too, offering a new perspective on anthroponymy in general. 
Online names are, for example, different from offline personal names in 
that they are normally bestowed by the users themselves, unlike other 
kinds of personal name, which are more commonly bestowed by parents, 
or inherited. Furthermore, since online communication is less likely to 
incorporate face-to-face interactions, an Internet username is likely to act 
as a ‘face’ of sorts for identity and communication. Internet usernames can 
also, however, act as a medium allowing concealment, as shown elsewhere 
with reference to more traditional naming systems (see e.g. Ferme, 2001; 
Humphrey, 2006). 

Ian D. Clark focuses on names and identities in Australia by investigat- 
ing folk-onomastic attitudes to place names, especially Indigenous place 
names, among Victorian-era travellers to the State of Victoria. Clark shows 
how the attitudes exposed in travel writing tell a complex story of identities 
and interactions between European cultures and Indigenous peoples, while 
revealing a missed opportunity at first contact to record names while they 
were still in use. The erasure of early settlers’ names is also discussed. 

In another chapter focusing on Australian identities, Michael Walsh 
explores patterns of introduced personal naming among Aboriginal com- 
munities, including a number of surprisingly offensive names that have been 
adopted. Walsh poses some interesting questions in relation to methods for 
accessing and collecting data on personal names and explains some of the 
concepts related to name taboos in Aboriginal Australian cultures. 

The fourth chapter, by Ellen S. Bramwell, describes formal and informal 
personal naming practices in the Western Isles of Scotland. Bramwell 
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investigates complicated systems of naming and identity that are facili- 
tated by deep cultural and interpersonal knowledge within a close-knit 
community, covering surnames, bynames, maritonyms and nicknames, as 
well as examining the interplay of English and Gaelic linguistic forms of 
names. 

Having progressed from the personal level to the broader community 
level, Part 1 concludes with a chapter by Peter Mtihlhausler and Joshua 
Nash discussing the case of Norf’k, the endangered language of Norfolk 
Island, which is finding new outlets in tourism contexts, so much so that 
this language has gone from being seen as a ‘language of defiance’ to a 
‘language of tourism’. This instrumental transition is an intriguing political 
development related to identity on Norfolk Island. In this chapter, linguistic 
landscape evidence is shown to be a useful tool for onomastic data col- 
lection, especially in a context where names may not appear on maps or 
in gazetteers. The linguistic landscape approach is an engaging new area 
of research focus which is finding useful applications in onomastics (see 
e.g. Diver, 2011; Kostanski, 2011; Puzey, 2011; Tan, 2011) and linguistic 
landscape material has previously been used by Nash (2011: 100) to collect 
house names and road names on Norfolk Island. 

The use of the language in naming tourist facilities and in other similar 
contexts, as seen on Norfolk Island, also suggests some new directions for 
naming and the use of minority languages for promotional or branding 
purposes. In some cases, such uses may be of benefit to a language and its 
speakers, but indigenous populations in various parts of the world also have 
the right to guard themselves against the potential misappropriation of 
their intellectual property and cultural heritage: 


Indigenous peoples have the right to maintain, control, protect and 
develop their cultural heritage, traditional knowledge and traditional 
cultural expressions, as well as the manifestations of their sciences, 
technologies and cultures, including human and genetic resources, seeds, 
medicines, knowledge of the properties of fauna and flora, oral tradi- 
tions, literatures, designs, sports and traditional games and visual and 
performing arts. They also have the right to maintain, control, protect 
and develop their intellectual property over such cultural heritage, 
traditional knowledge, and traditional cultural expressions. (United 
Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples, 2007: article 
31, paragraph 1) 


This could quite reasonably include protection of onomastic heritage, but 
it is also important to note the concerns held by some indigenous peoples 
in relation to ‘this trend to legally protect and thereby commoditize 
knowledge and natural resources’, as some may ‘view the whole notion of 
intellectual property rights as a sophisticated form of theft of their resources 
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and knowledge, and not as a basis for co-operation’ (Colchester, 1994: 54). 
The sensitivities in this area highlight the need for more considered official 
approaches to naming and naming practices, a point raised and discussed by 
many contributors to this volume. 


Attitudes and Attachment 


Onomastics has seen greater attention paid in recent years to concepts 
of identity, and the original contributions there are to be made in this 
burgeoning area of interest could come from a wide variety of disciplines, 
from socio-psychology and sociology to human geography and literature 
(see Helleland et a/., 2012). While Part 1 began to explore the broad theme of 
identity, Part 2 of this volume continues this common thread of discussion 
by turning its focus to how notions of identity are influenced by collective 
and individual attitudes towards naming. Part 2 also examines the frequent 
reliance on place names for the forging of identities, thereby implicitly 
exploring the concept of toponymic attachment. 

In her previous research developing a theory of toponymic attach- 
ment, Laura Kostanski (2009) moved beyond discussions of why particular 
toponyms existed in her study area to ask why and how names can act 
as identifiers of history and community while also providing support for 
branding and location requirements. Where an emphasis had previously 
been on the interactions between people and the places they inhabit, this 
analysis recognised that there was also a need to understand — and not to 
underestimate — the relationships between people and toponyms. The theory 
of toponymic attachment seeks to explain why the uses and treatment of 
places and place names are equally important, yet distinguishable, factors in 
defining who and what we are as individuals and communities. While this 
theory was developed with a focus on toponomastics, it can be generalised 
to relate to the broader domain of onomastics as a whole. 

Each of the chapters in Part 2 relates to or explores elements of name 
attachment, name dependence or attitudes towards names. The authors 
explore these concepts within their unique case study areas to seek a greater 
understanding of the interactions names can develop, support and provoke 
within our own lives, the communities with which we associate and the 
societies we inhabit. 

In Chapter 6, Laura Kostanski examines the legacy of a name restoration 
programme in Australia. Contemporary attitudes to a controversial proposal 
to restore Indigenous names in a national park are quantified and qualified, 
and a selection of recommendations are made on how name planners 
might learn from past mistakes in order to implement name restoration 
programmes in the future. 

Terhi Ainiala’s chapter explores folk onomastics in Finland through the 
perspectives of two metalanguages: attitudes towards names and name 
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elements themselves, on the one hand, and, on the other, attitudes towards 
name use and the beliefs of name users. This study reveals that name users 
prefer street names that tell them something about the local area or history, 
while also noting that people prefer and rely on names that can be easily 
remembered. 

In her chapter, Maimu Berezkina analyses onomastic and non-onomastic 
material from the linguistic landscape to create a picture of multicultural 
attitudes to place names in Oslo, confirming some similar patterns in 
community attitudes to those observed by Staffan Nystrém in Chapter 12. 
Once again, Berezkina shows that the linguistic landscape approach has 
considerable potential for onomastic research. 

Maggie Scott investigates the use of the Scots language in the toponymi- 
con. Uncovering a complex matrix of attitudes, the extensive use of Scots 
in the toponymicon seems to indicate some intriguing differences between 
the lexicon and onomasticon in relation to the relative status of languages 
in Scotland. 

Finally in Part 2, on attitudes and attachment, Erzsébet Gydrffy examines 
the previously under-explored topic of slang toponyms. In her contribution, 
Gyérffy presents the results of a survey of students at the University of 
Debrecen regarding the use of slang toponyms, providing comparisons with 
historical conceptions of slang as a general phenomenon. 


Power, Resistance and Control 


Central to critical studies of onomastics is the realisation that naming 
is a political act, and that ‘[t]here is no social agent who does not aspire, as 
far as his circumstances permit, to have the power to name and to create 
the world through naming’ (Bourdieu, 1991: 105). As detailed above, this 
consideration was not lost on Confucius, but it has not always been at the 
forefront of name research. The five chapters in the final part of this book 
focus squarely on the power to name, or on the effects of unequal power 
relations on names and naming practices. These chapters also continue 
the discussion of identity and attachment from the previous parts, with 
an emphasis on exploring the psychological, cultural and physical struggles 
communities and individuals can face in promoting their names. As names 
can represent identities, the silencing of a name or promotion of a preferred 
name can speak volumes for cultural politics. Examining policy frameworks, 
administrative practices and counter-hegemonic campaigns that have influ- 
enced personal and place-naming practices in different parts of the world, the 
key focus here is on understanding official versus unofficial representations 
of onomastic identities relating to people or places. For Bourdieu, ‘official 
naming’ is a display of symbolic capital and ‘a symbolic act of imposition 
which has on its side all the strength of the collective, of the consensus, of 
common sense, because it is performed by a delegated agent of the state, 
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that is, the holder of the monopoly of legitimate symbolic violence’ (Bourdieu, 
1991: 239). The chapters in Part 3 explore a variety of ways in which this 
power is exercised. 

Gramscian conceptions of power are at the centre of the chapter by 
Guy Puzey, comparing and discussing name struggles related to counter- 
hegemonic movements in Norway and Italy. In Norway, the toponymic 
‘wars of position’ played out in relation to the Norwegianisation of formerly 
Danicised town and city names have been closely linked to the Nynorsk 
language movement. Meanwhile, the campaign to promote dialect spellings 
of place names in northern Italy has been used to legitimise the struggle of 
the Lega Nord (Northern League). Analysing these factional struggles for rep- 
resentation, Puzey elucidates from examples how toponyms act as everyday 
symbols of nationhood, identity, belonging or, potentially, exclusion. 

Staffan Nystrém investigates issues of multiculturalism and_place- 
naming policy from the perspective of a name planner working with the 
Name Drafting Committee of Stockholm. His chapter includes an important 
discussion of how names can be selected for official use and what the inten- 
tions are when new names are applied to the landscape in an official form, 
including the ways in which toponymic planners may seek to address social 
problems. 

In her contribution, Justyna B. Walkowiak takes a broad, comparative 
approach to understanding personal name planning and policy, and looks 
at different components of planning and policy related to anthroponymic 
practices, including a number of different legal frameworks. This largely 
overlooked but fascinating area of enquiry is extremely worthy of further 
research in other international contexts. 

Aud-Kirsti Pedersen explores the official use of place names in Norway in 
relation to two particular problems in the implementation of the Norwegian 
Place-Names Act: the first connected to the spelling of farm names and the 
second to the official use of SAmi and Kven minority-language place names. 
With naming practices influenced by legislation intended to safeguard 
cultural heritage as well as by language ideologies, Pedersen offers insights 
into toponymic traditions in Norway and contemporary public attitudes, 
with reflections on the functions of place names as symbols of individual 
and collective identity. 

In the final chapter, Kaisa Rautio Helander returns to the topic of 
indigenous place names in Finland and Norway, comparing the varying 
levels of official recognition of these names and the relative efficacy of the 
processes intended to make place names in SAmi more visible. It becomes 
apparent that there are different levels of political administration involved 
and stages of official recognition at which the process may grind to a halt, 
for example when an official spelling approval is held up, or frequently when 
the actual post-approval implementation of, for instance, bilingual signage 
is delayed by various bodies. 
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The Future 


The contributions to this volume confirm that names play an important 
role as bearers of personal identity and that people depend on names, for a 
variety of cultural, social and economic reasons. The research presented here 
confirms that names in the linguistic landscape can reinforce or challenge 
cultural hegemonies, and promote ideas of inclusion or exclusion. As demon- 
strated by a number of contributors, in addition to formalised personal and 
geographical naming systems there are also informal systems that are equally 
important and may be assigned and utilised as part of traditional or intro- 
duced cultural practices. Crucially, the practices and phenomena explored in 
this volume indicate that, irrespective of the location of a place or a person, 
names play integral roles in daily life. They influence our perceptions of 
ourselves and others, of places near and far; they inform or reinforce social 
practices; and, contrary to the inferences of Shakespeare’s Juliet, names can 
play a role in defining the quality of the objects they denote. 

Looking to the future, a number of new onomastic methodologies — some 
but not all of which are represented in the present volume - are currently 
flourishing, in particular those related to human cognition (see e.g. Cognitive 
Toponymy Project, 2014). The technological advances that have led to the 
availability of ‘big data’ and new methods of data collection can be expected 
to have an impact on onomastics. The intensive fieldwork typical of name 
research may in future be supplemented to a greater degree by crowd-sourced 
research and analysis of cultural trends at a global scale. Meanwhile, the 
existence of tools such as Google Street View have also brought advances 
for reconnaissance in toponomastic fieldwork. In a similar vein, the preva- 
lence of open data and user-friendly geospatial systems will surely allow 
researchers of the future to connect with wider pools of informants and 
to access richer data sources. The trend towards using Public Participatory 
GIS (PPGIS), Community Mapping or Volunteered Geographic Information 
(VGI) for research, in institutions such as University College London, offers 
new and innovative methods for researchers to engage communities of all 
shapes and sizes in projects related to language and landscape. 

Meanwhile, the study of the commodification of names is proceeding 
in many different directions (see e.g. Light, 2014; Sjéblom et a/., 2013; Tan, 
2011; Vuolteenaho & Kolamo, 2012). With names as commodities and the 
prevalence of identity theft, name security may emerge as a major concern. 
One interesting phenomenon exposed in connection to commodification is 
the portrayal in advertising of secluded holiday landscapes as ‘pre-linguistic 
[...] unlabelled, unnamed and “unclaimed”’ (Thurlow & Jaworski, 2010: 
193). The silencing of names has been studied from the point of view of 
minority languages (Helander, 2009), but this kind of silencing derived 
from the market appropriation of space calls for further scrutiny by name 
scholars. 
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Based on the levels of political and social engagement exemplified in the 
contributions to this book, it can be predicted that socio-onomastic and 
critical approaches to the field of name studies will continue to mature 
over the coming years. We encourage all researchers, whether established or 
newcomers, to be brave and step beyond the traditional boundaries of name 
studies in order to enrich onomastics, and to explain the roles of names in 
our world through a critical lens. 


Notes 


(1) The doctrine represented by this concept is considered important in Confucian 
philosophy (Cheng, 1991: 221). In terms of its concern for the precise use of language, 
the doctrine ‘sums up the whole Confucian enterprise’ (Leys, 1997: 181) and was for 
Confucius ‘the starting point of sociopolitical order’ (Hall & Ames, 1987: 270). 

(2) In order to remain coherent with this book’s critical focus on power structures and 
language, contributors to this volume have used different international variants of 
English spelling (while remaining consistent within their own chapters). 
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Part 1 


The Varied Identities of People 
and Places 


1 Internet Personal Naming 
Practices and Trends in 
Scholarly Approaches 


Katarzyna Aleksiejuk 


Introduction 


Personal naming on the Internet has so far received only modest interest 
in the field of name studies. Work in this field has presented general de- 
scriptions of this phenomenon and categorisations (Bechar-Israeli, 1995; 
Kotodziejczyk, 2004; Naruszewicz-Duchliriska, 2003; Rutkiewicz, 1999; 
Sidorova, 2006; Swennen, 2001; Van Langendonck, 2007). However, research 
on usernames, although still not sizeable, constitutes an important element 
of the study of computer-mediated communication (CMC) and Internet 
linguistics. I would like to offer an overview of the literature to date related 
to naming practices on the Internet that I find representative of an array of 
viewpoints and approaches applied in this field, to see how personal naming 
works online, and to demonstrate selected similarities between online and 
offline naming practices. 


Internet Personal Naming Practices’ 


In every culture, naming is an institutionalised or conventionalised 
practice. There are always more or less explicit regulations related to both 
the act of naming (e.g. when in the individual’s life it takes place, who is 
involved, how the names are selected) and the structure of the personal name 
(e.g. how many elements it consists of, what each of them refers to, how 
they differ for different groups of people), and in many societies names are 
required for official registration (Alford, 1988: 1; Vom Bruck & Bodenhorn, 
2006: 2-3). Similarly, to become a member of a virtual environment, one 
needs to choose a name (username) and, in many cases, undergo a registra- 
tion process. The username serves as a form of address and reference used by 
interlocutors as well as by operators in formal announcements (‘user ... has 
entered the chat-room’, ‘user ... has left’, ‘user ... is inviting you to a private 
room’) and in warnings related to misbehaviour. 
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Although typically users select their names, usernames need not be 
self-selected or self-invented. It is common for official names or student 
and staff numbers to be used as default identifiers by institutions. Also, in 
unofficial communication participants may, for example, utilise their legal 
names or nicknames as usernames. 

In its written form CMC enables the use of unpronounceable names 
(*_%, ¢¢¢), visual effects (cLoNehEAd, m@d) and digits (me33, 123654) 
(Bechar-Israeli, 1995; Kotodziejczyk, 2004; Naruszewicz-Duchliriska, 2003). 
However, the choice of username is not completely unrestricted: typically, 
usernames must be unique, their length is limited and not all keyboard 
symbols are allowed. In some domains usernames cannot start with digits 
(Swennen, 2001: 19), while other domains use filters to block swear-words. 
Such policies on name creation may significantly affect the form of the 
name; for example, where the number of characters is severely restricted, 
users might apply ‘shortening’ strategies such as abbreviating or merging 
words, like whathell (what the hell) (Bechar-Israeli, 1995) or BlueAdept 
(Danet et al., 1997), both of which are used on Internet Relay Chat (IRC), 
where usernames may contain only up to nine characters. Elsewhere, 
usernames might be long and include decoration, like ***CO-LEADA OF 
THA GANGSTA BOYZ***, Snowboarder Boy Creator of the Hard Core Snow- 
boarders, ~§~Prin(c)ess °f the Night~§~ (Scheidt, 2001: 18-20). Moreover, in 
some environments usernames may be changed at any time. Again in IRC: 
“To choose a nick one must enter the following command: /nick “nickname”. 
Nicks can be changed at any time, even every few seconds, by repeating 
the same command?’ (Bechar-Israeli, 1995). In others, enrolling with a new 
username requires re-registration (Stommel, 2007: 148). 

Usernames are generally recognised by users to be the property of a user. 
When one username is shared by two or more users, typically the senior user 
is permitted to keep it (Bechar-Israeli, 1995). However, cases of impersona- 
tion (unauthorised adoption of somebody else’s username or pretending to 
be that person) have been recorded (Swennen, 2001: 20). Many services 
enable usernames to be protected by passwords so that only someone who 
knows the password can log on under a particular name. Some websites 
offer certified registration of usernames (e.g. http://nicknameregister.com 
and http://nick-name.ru). Official regulations vary between countries; for 
example, Polish law provides the same level of protection to usernames as 
is provided to personal names, pseudonyms and brands (Sad Najwyzszy, 
2008). 


The Role of Usernames 


Impressions generated by personal names have been compared to 
the impressions generated by appearance, including ‘grooming, clothing, 
accessories, etc.’ (Mehrabian, 1997: 19). A change of name can support a 
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shift in a person’s identity or status (e.g. through marriage, parenthood or 
accomplishments) in the same way that a change in status can be conveyed 
by audiovisual means (e.g. clothing or even song) (Alford, 1988: 86). 

On the Internet, where identities are mainly constructed linguistic 
ally, names play a particularly important role as a means of constructing 
identities, establishing one’s status and shaping relationships with other 
participants. Usernames do not just supplement, they substitute various 
bodily-facilitated manifestations of identity, and may be said to stand for 
virtual personae. In accordance with the theory of symbolic communica- 
tion, the uniqueness of usernames reinforces their representational role: 


Symbolic communication functions when we accept symbols (in 
whatever form: vocalized, written etc.) as representatives of their 
referents. A symbol will tend to have low representational capacity when 
it is used to represent several referents or when its use is unrestricted. A 
symbol will tend to have high representational capacity when its use is 
restricted to a single referent and a single context [...]. (Alford, 1988: 116) 


Bays (1998) proposes that usernames take on the role of a ‘face’. Based 
on Goffman’s (1959) notions of frame and face, Bays explains how cognitive 
structures of presence are constructed in CMC through strategies and 
conventions that can be compared to those used in offline interaction. 
Usernames as ‘face’ constitute ‘a symbolic locus for presence’ that makes 
communication possible; they also contribute to the success of communica- 
tion, as they substitute to some extent audiovisual cues that generate a first 
impression. At the most basic level, ‘face’ online is maintained by ‘accepting 
and recognising other participants’ faces given in their nicknames’ (Bays, 
1998). 

Lev and Lewinsky (2004) also refer to Goffman’s (1959) theories of 
symbolic interaction and dramaturgical perspective. The first of these 
theories proposes that humans communicate on the basis of symbolic repre- 
sentations rather than actual properties or qualities, which explains the role 
of names as symbolic representations of interacting persons. Furthermore, 
people communicate by enacting certain roles in orientation to specific 
values, norms, conventions and so on that are meaningful for the interact- 
ing parties. Names, as elements of the performance, are ascribed a meaning 
and are scanned for information about the named person, which helps to 
outline a context which must be adhered to in order to act appropriately. 
Lev and Lewinsky have demonstrated that images based on usernames have 
influenced interlocutors’ reactions, including their decision to interact. 

Those authors also compare the distribution of usernames with that 
in Bechar-Israeli’s (1995) study, where the highest proportion of usernames 
(45%) were found to describe participants’ personal features and only a 
small proportion were customary names. In contrast, the largest group of 
usernames (42.8%) in Lev and Lewinsky’s sample were ordinary names 
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that were known offline. The choices made by other users were also 
rather traditional: the second largest group referred to various aspects of 
the person’s identity, and the third included names of animals and objects, 
while unconventional names were rare. 


Usernames and Identity 


The main function of naming is often believed to be identification. 
Identification expresses itself through two aspects: differentiation and 
categorisation. This function is common to all naming systems; however, 
the means and methods of identification are culturally specific and depend on 
how certain societies conceptualise identities (Alford, 1988: 69; Hagstrém, 
2012: 83-85; Vom Bruck & Bodenhorn, 2006: 4). The studies discussed in this 
section demonstrate strategies of identity construction through usernames. 

Although according to the study by Bechar-Israeli (1995) usernames 
tend to refer to individual rather than collective identities (e.g. national, 
ethnic or religious), research often focuses on their categorising function to 
demonstrate how participants substitute the ‘missing’ identity manifesta- 
tions and often build standard, widely recognisable identities. 

Del-Teso-Craviotto (2008) shows that in dating chat-rooms, usernames 
are primary linguistic means to claim, or validate, the participants’ identi- 
ties as members of specific gender or sexual groups, which in this context is 
necessary to engage in interaction. Two aspects of naming were shown to 
be particularly important: authenticity and attractiveness. Firstly, ‘unstated 
chat-room etiquette’ required that identities indicated by participants were 
appropriate to the particular chat-room, especially in terms of age, gender 
and sexual orientation; in usernames, this was often realised by following 
the ‘age/sex/location’ format (e.g. TiO018Mad ‘guy 18 Madrid’, MsGaPeach35 
‘Ms Georgia Peach 35’). Breaking this rule was considered unacceptable. For 
example, when a user named Robshape (displaying a male identity through 
the username) entered a lesbian room, his contributions were rejected 
and he was directed to an appropriate location. Secondly, to encourage 
interaction, participants constructed attractive images of gendered bodies 
by referring to stereotypically feminine or masculine physical attributes 
or other widely recognisable sexual associations, as seen in examples like 
LVNVCowboy, TRUEblonde821, SoftNSweetLips, DarrellRoosters5, TAMED 
SEX KITTEN, BadKittyO40270, BIGBADBLUEDOG (Del-Teso-Craviotto, 
2008: 255-259). As a result, presented identities were often schematic, with 
stereotypical connotations. For instance, RiCaN CuleY refers to nationality 
(Puerto Rican) and physical appearance (cute), which, although not very 
specific, effectively communicates a shared image of an attractive Puerto 
Rican woman (Del-Teso-Craviotto, 2008: 265). 

Androutsopoulos (2006) examined websites based in Germany for various 
diaspora groups in terms of language choice, analysing code-switching 
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between home languages and German in conversations as well as language 
choice and semantics of usernames and message signatures. The analysis 
of usernames was limited to Persian and Greek data (2006: 527-528). 
Usernames were demonstrated to constitute a means of self-presentation 
but were not found to always provide a reliable confirmation of ethnicity. 
Semantically, usernames tended to display individual characteristics, such 
as appearance, personality or interests, rather than ethnicity. Very few 
users referred to their places of origin directly (e.g. Ellinas ‘Greek’, Tehrani). 
Slightly more referred to culture-related domains such as cuisine, football, 
mythology and religion. Some participants used English to refer to ethnicity, 
often combined with gender, as in Persian Girly, PersianLady, prince of Persia, 
sexy greekgirl, greekgod19 (Androutsopoulos, 2006: 539). The language choice 
reflected ethnicity more often, but, despite a general preference for home 
languages, around a third of participants selected other languages, outside 
the native versus German dichotomy. English was the second most popular 
option, followed by a mix of the home language with English or German 
(e.g. Persian Ramin4ever, or Turkish Zeynepchen, composed of the first name 
Zeynep ‘gem’ and the German diminutive suffix), Spanish (e.g. Chica, 
Cubalita, from the Greek forum) and globally recognisable appellations (e.g. 
Dolce e Gabanna, Kamasutra, Don Huan) (Androutsopoulos, 2006: 539). 

Androutsopoulos (2006: 524-525) describes usernames as ‘acts of self- 
presentation designed for and displayed to, rather than negotiated with, 
an audience’. They are fixed labels, in contrast to conversation, where the 
language is actively adjusted in current interactional situations. Usernames 
presented multicultural and multilingual identities, often going beyond 
ethnicity, for example by references to popular culture, as with FightClub (a 
Hollywood movie) or G-Style (a reference to gangsta rap) (Androutsopoulos, 
2006: 539-541). 

A strong connection between identities of sensitive group participants 
and their usernames has been observed by Stommel (2007) in a German 
forum for people suffering from eating disorders. In Stommel’s research, 
usernames often referred to recognisable attributes of eating disorders 
(smallness, weightlessness, childishness, negative self-evaluation and 
depression, but also, arguably, self-confidence) as well as to stereotypical 
types of femininity: nature femininity (light or weightless things or beings, 
such as rain, snow, stars and sky, small animals and flowers), childish 
femininity (contemporary female cartoon/play figures characterised by 
sweetness and cuteness) and noble femininity (Greek female referents such 
as goddesses or historical persons, such as hypathia, Kassiopaiah, Anthea, 
which generate associations of someone dignified, gracious and intelligent). 

Although researchers do not typically divide the observed popula- 
tion into age groups, some focus specifically on teenagers. For example, 
Subrahmanyam er al. (2004) have discovered that, in one popular English- 
language US-based chat-room for teenagers, adolescents used their names to 
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substitute for visually manifested aspects of identity, mainly gender. Many 
usernames drew upon stereotypical gender or sexual connotations, such as 
ArmorCrewman20, T]HockeyGUY66, Babygiurl, basketballgurl, Hotgrl5éHot. 
A comparatively large group of usernames referred to interests, especially 
sports and music. 

However, some concerns might be raised regarding the data coding 
applied in this study. Subrahmanyam et al. (2004: 656) applied, among 
others, the following classification for gender assessment: names that 
had a sexualised and seductive quality (e.g. Sugarlove) were identified as 
feminine, while names that had a macho quality (e.g. Jock) were identified 
as masculine. Concepts connected to these qualities do not always cor- 
respond neatly with one gender or another and, in general, seem too fluid 
and context-dependent to facilitate reliable coding. Consider, for example, 
the following: 25 goracych cm (‘25 hot centimetres’), Kuszacy (‘tempting’, 
masculine grammatical gender) (Naruszewicz-Duchliriska, 2003: 92), 
YaVuHad_XyAulaHKA (ulichnaia khuliganka, ‘street hooligan’, feminine 
grammatical gender) (taken from http://posidelok.net/profile.phptid=52). 

Scheidt (2001) has also focused mainly on how teenagers convey gender. 
Scheidt recognised three levels of gender revelation: usernames, avatars 
and discourse. Usernames appeared to be the primary devices of identity 
construction, as the only obligatory element required to access chat-rooms 
(participants did not need to select avatars and could choose to ‘lurk’ instead 
of interacting). Scheidt’s study shows that adolescents perform their gender 
based on stereotypes, and that ‘sex-object’ identification is frequent for 
females. Usernames of both males and females were also often found to 
include age, the user’s actual name or diminutive, the user’s characteristics, 
as well as innovative typography to show originality. The research revealed 
that Bechar-Israeli’s (1995) format of categorisation did not meet the needs 
of this study, as the topics the teenagers drew on differed from those drawn 
on by adults. 

Tynes et al. (2004) directed their attention to race and ethnicity in chat- 
rooms for teenagers. Usernames were found to refer to race and ethnicity 
either directly (e.g. CrazyLatinaGirl, Black Power12) or indirectly, by indi- 
cating physical characteristics such as hair or eye colour or skin tone (e.g. 
AZ_BlondieQ, Carame!Babe), often in combination with gender. Sometimes 
usernames were misread (e.g. Black Corduroy01 was misinterpreted as ‘black’ 
in the sense of race) as they were assumed to reflect appearance. 

Research from the audience’s perspective has also confirmed the com- 
municative potential of usernames. Heisler and Crabill (2006) applied 
uncertainty reduction theory (URT), as proposed by Berger and Calabrese 
(1975), to investigate perceptions of usernames created for fictitious email 
addresses, in terms of demography, productivity and personality. URT 
concerns the development of interpersonal relationships and focuses on the 
initial stage of such relationships: interaction between strangers. Its key 
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hypothesis is that when strangers meet, their primary concern is to reduce 
uncertainty and increase predictability about the behaviour of both them- 
selves and their interactants by looking for, and ‘making sense’ of, available 
cues. 

Heisler and Crabill’s results suggest that email names (especially 
descriptive ones such as stinkybug, sober4alilbit, as opposed to plain ones like 
ai4773) serve as an important source of information and enhance a desire 
for interaction by creating an impression of predictability. It was found that 
email names were often ascribed demographic information such as gender 
(74%), age (65%) and race (56%), as well as hobbies, performance at work, 
or interpersonal qualities, which in turn produced comments such as ‘[t]his 
guy is a PLAYER! Stay away from him!’, ‘she’s probably a drunk — with no 
self respect’, and ‘[t]his person is NOT normal. With an email [address] like 
this, he’s definitely mental’ (Heisler & Crabill, 2006: 128). In order to carry 
out their research, Heisler and Crabill recruited 300 American undergraduate 
students. It would be interesting to see the interpretations of email names 
made by other demographic groups, including different ages. 

The process of interpreting cues has been investigated by Jacobson 
(1999). Applying prototype theory, Jacobson examined how impressions 
are shaped by semantics and typography (e.g. capital and lower-case 
letters, ellipses, exclamation marks, typing errors, emoticons) in both 
usernames and conversations. Iwo types of metonymic models dominated 
in impression formation: social stereotypes and exemplars, which generated 
various interpretations of the same message. The following descriptions of 
the user named aldon by two of Jacobson’s informants demonstrate various 
interpretations, as well as selective consideration of the cues: 


The fact that aldon used his real name as his alias is revealing. Most 
people enjoy the creative freedom associated with creating your own 
name, but he was content to stick with his real name. This made me 
think of him as an uptight, rather boring and uncreative person. 

Al 

aldon’s name had no role in my impression formation. My impression 
of him was based on my conversation with him and his conversations 
with others. Immediately after I entered the MOO [the domain], aldon 
waved to me. [...] Right then, I saw aldon as very nice guy, someone 
who is very warm, and very social. (Cited in Jacobson, 1999) 


Moreover, the descriptions rarely matched reality. For example, one 
informant described the user named deLaMer as a ‘sarcastic 19-year-old white 
male’, based on the reasoning that ‘lamer’ is a derogatory term for someone 
who is judged to be ‘uncool’ or ‘stupid’, and is often applied to ‘newbies’ 
(newcomers).? A combination of upper- and lower-case letters is recognised 
to be the style of a person who is trying to act ‘elite’ but is actually a lamer. 
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Therefore, the user was named in jest and this self-deprecating sarcasm 
reminded the informant of himself. Having learnt that the user named 
deLaMer was actually a 27-year-old female living in a place named Laguna 
Bleu within the Philippines time-zone, the informant’s image of deLaMer 
changed into that of a stereotypical Filipino woman: short, with long dark 
hair. As he associated Laguna with swimming and diving, he pictured her as 
thin and fit. 

This demonstrates the importance of context as well as of the socio- 
cultural and individual identity of the viewer in the interpretation of cues. 
In the light of the new information, deLaMer might, for example, be in- 
terpreted as ‘of the sea’ (at least by French speakers). On the other hand, the 
associations with ‘lamer’ may indicate a frequent Internet user, while, for 
example, a keen poetry reader might think of Walter de la Mare. 


Anonymity and Hidden Identities 


In certain types of culture, the use of personal names may be consid- 
ered taboo, as being too intimate or too exposing, and may be replaced in 
everyday communication by ‘common’ names that serve as masks protect- 
ing the inner, ‘true’ self (Alford, 1988: 57; Griffin, 2010: 369; Vom Bruck & 
Bodenhorn, 2006: 17). In some everyday communication names may even 
be avoided altogether and replaced by other forms of address, such as kin 
terms (mother, sister, dad), nicknames, non-kin role terms (doctor, officer), 
honorifics or terms of respect (Ms, Sir, Your Honour). Typically, these other 
forms of address emphasise the individual’s status or role in particular situa- 
tions, while obscuring personal identity (Alford, 1988: 97-98; Griffin, 2010: 
373-376; Vom Bruck & Bodenhorn, 2006: 9). 

Usernames offer various degrees of anonymity and selective revelation 
of identity. Many users state that they choose invented names in order to 
remain anonymous. Of users with usernames other than their own names 
surveyed by Swennen (2001: 62), 53.2% reported anonymity as the main 
reason for not using their real names online. Also, a relationship seems 
to exist between anonymity and self-disclosure. Qian and Scott (2007) 
examined six modes of naming practices in sampled weblogs: (1) providing 
no personal information, (2) using obviously invented names (e.g. graveyard), 
(3) using non-obviously invented names (i.e. names that look like actual 
names), (4) using partially real names, (5) using full real names and (6) using 
full real names and additional personal information. Qian and Scott’s results 
showed that, with the exception of the last category, the less identifying 
information the blog contained, the more revealing it tended to be. This 
may be because using a real name might make the user ‘searchable’ and 
might attract an undesirable audience. 

Some researchers have observed situations in which users employed 
anonymity to protect their private identities due to the sensitive nature of 
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the exchange. For example, Jaffe et a/. (1995) argue that anonymity might 
protect against ‘adverse social reactions to the expression of views which 
might be considered socially deviant, or from being identified as a partici- 
pant in a forum commonly perceived as deviant’. As an example they cite 
the forum alt.binaries.pictures.erotica, which has sexually explicit content. 
According to the researchers, in these kinds of environments fake names are 
used much more often than real ones because under invented usernames 
participants feel safe and comfortable in communicating openly and sharing 
private matters. 

Taras (2003) investigated how anonymity influenced both the style 
and content of comments on two articles published on the Polish Internet 
portal Onet.pl - ‘Drugie “ztoto” Adama Matysza’ (Adam Matysz’s second 
‘gold’) and ‘Pokonani Ich Troje’ (Ich Troje* defeated) — as well as comments 
on previous comments. Anonymous participants openly expressed con- 
troversial views and cared less about linguistic and social norms. At the 
same time many usernames were descriptive, either self-characterising (e.g. 
DUMNY BIELSZCZANIN ‘proud Bielsk-dweller’) or expressing views and 
emotions related to the main text or preceding comments, often in a jocular 
or offensive way. For example, a user named abortus expressed disagreement 
with one of the preceding comments: ‘za takie stowa, matka powinna cie 


your mother should have ‘scraped you out’, had she known you would utter 
them! !!!11! HII). 

At the early stage of academic interest it was expected that CMC, with 
its lack of audiovisual cues, would naturally neutralise social differences and 
therefore enable less powerful groups or individuals to participate equally 
in domains where they would usually be disadvantaged. The supposedly 
anonymous character of CMC was expected to eliminate prejudice based 
on appearance (e.g. age, race, attractiveness) by making the first impression 
‘intellectual’ (Danet et al., 1997; Githens, 1996; Herring & Stoerger, 2014: 
567). 

Research findings do not seem to confirm these expectations, as can be 
demonstrated by the example of gender. Two aspects of gender inequality 
have been observed related to linguistic behaviour on the part of different 
genders, as well as towards different genders. Firstly, it appears that users 
who present as males tend to dominate discourse and typically control topics 
by their style of communication (e.g. lengthy and/or frequent postings, self- 
promotion, authoritative discourse which presents them as experts, applying 
silencing and intimidating strategies such as put-downs, contentious asser- 
tions and sarcasm), in contrast to those who present themselves as females, 
who seem more supportive to, and considerate of, others, and who more 
often express doubts and appreciation, apologise, ask questions and make 
suggestions rather than rigid statements (Githens, 1996; Herring, 1996; 
Herring, 2003; Herring & Stoerger, 2014).4 Secondly, individuals displaying 
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female identities seem disfavoured as interlocutors, not only posting fewer 
messages and rarely controlling the topic in mixed-gendered communica- 
tion, but also receiving fewer responses, except in synchronous chat-rooms, 
where they tend to be ‘bombarded’ with unwelcome advances. They are also 
disproportionately the target of unprovoked aggression and sexual harass- 
ment (Githens, 1996; Herring, 2003; Herring & Stoerger, 2014: 572). 

These models of gendered behaviours (e.g. polite versus aggressive) 
circulate irrespective of the actual distribution of discourse: users are 
expected to produce discourse compliant with the gender suggested by their 
usernames, which results in misjudgements regarding users with gender- 
masking usernames, and also their ‘exposure’ (Desser, 2000; Herring, 1996: 
121-122; Herring, 2003: 206; Herring & Martinson, 2004). This reveals an 
important relationship between usernames and identity: that the identity 
performance is not complete when the name is selected, and that identity 
concealment takes more effort than just changing one’s username. 

Finally, research has also given attention to the idea of utilising 
anonymity in education (Desser, 2000; Yu, 2012). By reducing stress related 
to self-validation based on social comparison, as well as other constraints 
related to direct communication, anonymous interaction might be expected 
to encourage, or to change the dynamics of, student participation. For 
example, Yu (2012) investigated three different modes of identity revelation 
through three naming options: real name (students’ real names were auto- 
matically retrieved from a database and displayed on the screen), invented 
name (self-created names were used) and anonymity (all participants 
were marked as ‘anonymous’), to observe if these naming options affected 
students’ conduct in an online learning system. Yu’s data analysis showed 
that changing degrees of identity revelation did not alter participants’ 
attitudes to their interlocutors, or to the process of interaction. 


Now We're Playing, Now We're Not 


In reality, an individual’s identity splits into several roles performed 
throughout his or her life, a phenomenon which Goffman (1959) compared 
to acting on a stage. This ‘acting’ is supported by systems of addressing and 
referencing which provide each role with a relevant ‘mask’. For example, 
Maroons in Guyana use various names depending on the situation: ‘great 
names’ in infancy, ‘play names’ with peers, ‘bad names’ with joking partners, 
‘song names’ as romantic nicknames used by lovers, Western pseudonyms at 
work outside the village and surnames for dealing with the government. In 
other societies different roles might be indicated by using different forms of 
names (e.g. full personal name, given name in full, shortened or diminutive 
form) or other terms of a familiarising (mate, dude), distancing, endearing or 
condescending character that reflect the character of a relationship (Alford, 
1988: 58; Griffin, 2010: 373-379). 
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The role-playing character of CMC has been demonstrated by, for 
example, Danet (1995) and Danet et al. (1997), especially in its synchronous 
variations, i.e. chat-rooms, multi-user dungeons or domains (MUDs) and 
MUDs, object oriented (MOOs). The scrolling script of conversation on 
IRC is compared to the script of a play, whereas MUDs and MOOs are 
compared to puppetry: ‘players move their characters about in textual 
space, in a manner roughly analogous to the way puppeteers manipulate 
their puppets in physical space’ (Danet, 1995). Usernames play the role of 
masks that participants ‘wear’ to enact the roles of their ‘personae’. Not 
only do they disguise real identities, they also attract attention and generate 
specific reactions. 

Fedorova (2002) has also analysed usernames as an element of con- 
versational play, where participants engage their creative abilities in an 
attempt to appear original and attractive, and to demonstrate their wit. In 
Fedorova’s study, usernames were often found being referred to in jokes and 
word-playing comments, as in these examples: 


Kumaiicxut aasymuux: Hy naxoneu-mo 4 3decv. Buiaes us nAena MopMo3Hoz0 
Unmepnema... 

Chinese scout: Made it eventually. Got out of the captivity of laggy 
Internet... 


Lotta: Cesonnomy oxomuuxy, npusem, a KMO mbH Oud —ecAU He cexpem~ 
Lotta: To Seasonal hunter, welcome, and who’s your prey — if it’s not a 
secret? 


Del-Teso-Craviotto (2006) has focused on ‘the conversational negotia- 
tion of eroticism and desire’ in English and Spanish dating chat-rooms hosted 
by AOL. Username masks appeared to facilitate the creation of alternative 
selves and to separate the context of playful exchange from reality as a 
strategy of engagement in erotic or flirtatious actions without being accused 
of violating social norms. Usernames also constituted elements of the game; 
for example, Godzfreekyest was modified to Godzhorniest to give it a sexual 
meaning, by changing the adjective while maintaining the structure of the 
username. 

Certain username masks may generate negative reactions. For example, 
according to some participants in World of Warcraft, the world’s biggest 
online role-playing game: 


Nonsense names, such as Hgrwhsjx, or names taken from real life objects, 
such as Lampshade, are considered stupid and ruining the ‘feeling’ of the 
game. [...] As a consequence, [informants] sometimes avoid to group, 
chat or interact with these players. (Hagstrém, 2012: 87) 


Finally, usernames can be replaced by real names as a context-shifting 
strategy. Participants who know each other’s real names may switch to 
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them to frame the conversation as ‘real’, in contrast to the playful inter- 
action which takes place using invented names (Jacobson, 1996: 469), or to 
indicate the personal character of the conversation (Sidorova, 2006: 21-22). 


Summary and Conclusions 


As has been demonstrated above, ‘username’ is not a uniform category. 
The role, form and content of usernames depend on cultural, social, indi- 
vidual and medium-related factors, such as purpose of communication, mode 
(synchronous versus asynchronous), users’ backgrounds, official regulations 
and unwritten norms of naming practices, and possibly other factors. 

It is possible to observe similarities between online and offline naming 
customs. They both serve to represent and identify individuals, to express 
their identities and to support the shaping of relationships between inter- 
locutors. Both offline and online, gender seems to be the information that 
names most frequently carry, even when it is not the primary aspect of 
displayed identity. This may indicate that the common perception of genders 
applies to CMC, namely, that gender is a crucial relationship-shaping aspect 
of identity, and that in these relationships genders are expected to play 
different roles. 

Usernames are often descriptive. Etymologically transparent personal 
names, especially those derived from words that describe appearance and 
personality, are also comparatively common worldwide. Two-thirds of 
societies sampled by Alford (1988: 60) used such names. The semantic 
content of names may draw attention to these aspects of identity, which 
are considered important. But even names with no transparent semantics 
tend to generate common associations regarding such qualities as activity/ 
passivity, femininity/masculinity, attractiveness, morality, popularity and 
cheerfulness; this, in turn, affects the perception and treatment of their 
bearers (Macrae et al., 2002; Mehrabian, 1997; Whissell, 2001). The same 
seems to be true for usernames: they are scanned for information and associ- 
ated with certain personal characteristics, which affects the audience’s 
reactions, such as whether a person is likely to undertake interaction. 

A number of theories that originated in the study of offline behaviour 
have been successfully applied in researching CMC, including usernames. 
This suggests that there may not be any core difference between offline 
and online naming. Usernames may thus not only be of interest as a new 
phenomenon; they may also give us a fresh perspective on personal naming 
in general. 

On the other hand, usernames may present particular challenges to 
research in the field of name studies. In geographically unrestricted CMC, 
one may encounter names of diverse socio-cultural origins. Some usernames 
might be very personal, referring to motifs from an individual’s life, while 
others may come from highly specialised domains familiar only to insiders. 
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Some usernames may be derived from jargon or slang, combine languages, 
contain abbreviations, misspellings and other alterations. As a result, in- 
terpretation, categorisation, coding and other tasks may be difficult: 


There is a certain amount of risk in the interpretations of the nicks 
we develop [...]. However, we are actually in the same position as the 
players themselves, who must develop their own interpretations of the 
textual mask presented by any given player. (Danet et al., 1997) 


Finally, with only a comparatively small amount of Internet data 
having been researched so far, any conclusions drawn cannot be considered 
universally applicable. Much more data collection and analysis will have to 
be completed before Internet anthroponymy can be accurately and compre- 
hensively described. 


Notes 


(1) This chapter focuses on names used in communication, not those used when 
accessing other Internet services, such as banking or shopping. For ethical reasons, 
some researchers choose not to reveal the sources of their data and/or to change 
participants’ usernames, especially where under-age users are involved. 

(2) International computer slang, see e.g. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Lamer, http:// 
pl.wikipedia.org/wiki/Lamer, http://ru.wikipedia.org/wiki/Jlamep, and others. 

(3) Ich Troje (The Three of Them) is a Polish pop group. 

(4) A tendency observed ‘when considered over aggregate populations of users, control- 
ling for variables such as age, topic, and the synchronicity of the medium’ (Herring, 
2003: 207). Additionally, extreme behaviours are represented almost exclusively 
by only one of the genders: thus, extremely adversarial ‘flaming’ is almost always 
by males, while the greatest supportiveness is almost always provided by females 
(Herring, 1996: 118-121; Herring, 2003: 207-208). For a comprehensive review of the 
literature on gender dynamics online over the last 30 years, see Herring and Stoerger 
(2014). 
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2 Visitor Experiences of 
Aboriginal Place Names in 
Colonial Victoria, Australia, 
1834-1900 


Tan D. Clark 


Introduction 


In a preliminary assessment (Clark, 2011b) of three women’s accounts 
(Bird, 1877; Kirkland, 1845; Meredith, 1861) of their experience of travelling 
through colonial Victoria, Australia, in the 19th century, a common thread 
was identified that centred on cross-cultural contact and their relationships 
with Victorian Indigenous peoples, and in particular an interest in Aboriginal 
place names. One traveller in particular, Isabella Bird, was affronted by her 
encounters with transplanted British place names, which for her seemed 
semiotically incongruous. The purpose of this study is to extend the analysis 
to 100 travel accounts, to determine the extent to which these women’s 
interest in place names in general and Kirkland’s and Bird’s preference for 
Indigenous toponymy was shared by other colonial travellers to Victoria. 

The 100 titles were selected from Ferguson’s Bibliography of Australia 
(1941-69) and Walsh and Hooton’s Australian Autobiographical Narratives 
(1993-98) as well as from works in the author’s personal library. Titles were 
selected if they concerned travel undertaken between the years 1834 and 
1900 (regardless of year of publication) and were relevant to Victoria. These 
sources, which are primarily narratives of journeys to Victoria, or auto- 
biographical accounts of short-term residence, were interrogated in ways 
similar to Carter’s (1988) and Ryan’s (1996) interrogations of the journals 
of Australian explorers. Of the 100 works studied, only 36 contained some 
reference to place names. Of these, 17 discussed the gloss of an Aboriginal 
place name, but only 10 discussed Aboriginal naming in any detail, and 2 of 
these (Bird, 1877; Kirkland, 1845) formed part of the original study (Clark, 
2011b). Of an additional 97 titles examined, only 8 new works were found 
in which the authors expressed positive sentiments regarding the use of 
Aboriginal place names (Demarr, 1893; Dilke, 1869; Finn, 1870; Haygarth, 
1864; Howitt, 1855; Lucas, 1888; MacKenzie, 1851; Nisbet, 1891). 
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Old England in the Colonies 


One of the major issues for Isabella Bird, an English travel writer, when 
she visited Victoria in 1872 was its ‘Englishness’, particularly the English 
place names she observed: for her the colony of Victoria seemed semiotically 
incongruous (Clark, 2011a, 2011b). Richard Twopeny, however, made an 
astute observation about the cultural shock that many first-time visitors 
experience when they travel to Australia, and cautioned them not to rely on 
first impressions: 


I hear almost everyone who comes out from England say that his 
experience has been the same as my own. In one sense the visitor is 
disappointed with his first day in an Australian city. The novelties and 
the differences from the Old Country do not strike him nearly so much 
as the semblances. It is only as he gets to know the place better that he 
begins to notice the differences. The first prevailing impression is that 
a slice of Liverpool has been bodily transplanted to the Antipodes, that 
you must have landed in England again by mistake, and it is only by 
degrees that you begin to see that the resemblance is more superficial 
than real. (Iwopeny, 1883: 1) 


Alice Frere was one who found her experience of the cultural landscape in 
Australia somewhat indescribable: 


The English, yet essentially un-English, feeling one has in Australia, is 
curious, quite indescribable. Looking at the little church at Toorak, from 
the garden of Government House, beyond which slope green meadows, 
bordered by trees not strikingly foreign, as many are, one might fancy 
oneself in England. But the clear, transparent atmosphere, strange 
plants, patches of brilliant flowers in the meadows, and, above all, the 
peculiar scent of the gum-trees, make one feel, that in spite of English 
faces, and English voices around, one is indeed far away from the ‘auld, 
auld countrie’. (Frere, 1870: 19) 


However, one traveller, William Shaw (1854: iv), was not surprised by 
the Englishness of Australia, and considered the transformation of Australia 
almost predetermined: Anglo-Saxon race, so far as circumstances will 
permit, carry with them abroad all their characteristics, and, in the course 
of time, convert the land of their adoption, in most respects, into another 
England.’ Merewether (1874: 18) concurred: ‘He may change the soil — he 
cannot change his country, for dear Old England contains him still; an 
England of his own creation, substituting the sunny beauty and brightness 
of youth for the majestic vigour of age.’ 

Anglo-Indian Henry Cornish (1880: 159), who visited Victoria in 
the 1870s, noticed the ‘namescape’ between Ararat and Hamilton and 
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commented on the preponderance of Scottish names. Nowhere did he 
‘observe a kilt, but we passed railway stations with such thoroughly Scotch 
names as “Glen Thompson” and “Dunkeld”’. Cornish also commented on 
the railway station names he observed once he had left Melbourne: 


The very names of the stations somehow make you feel familiar with 
the landscape. Newmarket, Essendon, Broadmeadows, Craigieburn, 
Donnybrook — all these suggest that we may be in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, and were probably given to the localities by the early settlers, in 
recognition of some similarity in the features of the country to those of 
districts in the United Kingdom bearing the same names. Wallan-Wallan, 
Wandong, and Tallarook savour more of the back-wood, and sure enough 


we find there that we are coming upon strange and unfamiliar scenes. 
(Cornish, 1880: 201) 


Richard Twopeny, the editor of the Pastoral Review, noted how the names 
of Melbourne suburbs and the primary streets in the centre of Melbourne 
afforded ‘food for reflection’: 


[South] Yarra is the only native name. Sir Charles Hotham and Sir 
Charles Fitzroy were the governors at the time of the foundation of 
the municipalities which bear their name. The date of the foundation 
of St. Kilda is evidenced by the names of its streets — Alma, Inkerman, 
Redan, Malakoff, Sebastopol, Raglan, Cardigan, and Balaclava, the last 
of which gave its name later on to a new suburb, which grew up at one 
end of it. In the city proper the principal streets are named after colonial 
celebrities in the early days — Flinders, Bourke, Collins, Lonsdale, Spencer, 
Stephen, Swanston, while King, Queen, and William Streets each tell a 
tale. Elizabeth Street was perhaps named after the virgin queen to whose 
reign the accession of the Princess Victoria called attention. (Iwopeny, 
1883: 17) 


Ritchie (1890: 72) thought it ‘funny’ to see the English place name Camber- 
well ‘on this Australian soil’. 


The Naming of Goldfields 


Seven travel writers (Aspinall, 1862: 176; Clacy, 1853; Cornwallis, 1859: 
vol. 1, 129; Craig, 1903: 217; Howitt, 1855: vol. 2, 38-39; Korzelinski, 1979: 
84; Wathen, 1855: 62) discussed the names of goldfields. Ellen Clacy (1853: 
51-52) visited the Victorian goldfields in 1852, the year after gold was dis- 
covered, and commented: ‘The names given to these gullies open a curious 
field of speculation. Many have a sort of digger’s tradition respecting their 
first discovery’. Yet Clacy was critical of some goldfield names: 
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Some of the names given to the spots about Forest Creek are anything 
but euphonious. Dingley Bell is, however, an exception, and sounds 
quite musical compared to Dirty Dick’s Gully. The former was given 
to the place by a gentleman from Adelaide, and was suggested by the 
perpetual tinkling of the bullock’s bells, it being a favourite camping 
place for bullock drivers [...]. From whom the latter inelegant name 
originated I cannot precisely tell — but there are plenty of ‘Dirty Dicks’ 
all over the diggings. (Clacy, 1853: 98) 


The noted English travel writer William Howitt interpreted the names 
of goldfields as: 


indications of the character of mind of the people who give such names — 
Jackass Flat, Donkey Gully, Dead-horse Gully, Sheepshead Gully, Tinpot 
Gully, Job’s Gully, Poverty Gully, and Piccaninny Gullies without end. 
These, however, are not quite so bad as Murderer’s Flat, and Chokem 
Gully. [...] ‘New Chums’ Gully’, and ‘Fiddlers’ Gully’, which they say 
is forty miles beyond Hell, where all sailors and fiddlers go; and this wit 
arises from the fact that ‘Sailors’ Gully’ here lies beyond ‘Beelzebub’s 
Gully’. (Howitt, 1855: vol. 2, 38-39) 


Clara Aspinall (1862: 176) found some of the goldfield names amusing: 
‘One was “Linger and die”, and another, “Donkey woman flat”, but there 
were scores of other “diggings” with names equally original’. 


History of Non-Aboriginal Place Names 


Eleven writers discussed the history of non-Aboriginal place names. 
Clacy (1853: 99) noted the preponderance of Golden Points on the goldfields, 
while Danish sailor Claus Gronn (1981: 133) wrote of the conferral of Co- 
penhagen to an area near Campbell’s Creek on account of the concentration 
of Danes settled there. Demarr (1893: 121) commented on Mount Battery, 
Taylor (1886: 170) on Mount Elephant and Howitt (1855) discussed several 
place names, including Broken River (vol. 1, 145), Seven Creeks (vol. 1, 266), 
Gilbert’s Gully (vol. 1, 373), Wilford (vol. 2, 261) and Sulky Gully (vol. 2, 
268). 

Charles Dilke, an American, found that he was able to determine when 
non-Aboriginal place names were conferred, particularly those associated 
with the Crimean War (1853-56): 


In visiting Lake Learmouth [sic] and Clunes, and the mining district on 
each side of Ballarat, I found myself able to discover the date of settle- 
ment by the names of places, as one finds the age of a London suburb 
by the titles of its terraces. The dates run in a wave across the country. 
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St. Arnaud is a town between Ballarat and Castlemaine, and Alma lies 
near to it, while Balaklava Hill is near Ballarat, where also are Raglan and 
Sebastopol. Inkerman lies close to Castlemaine, and Mount Cathcart 
bears the name of the general killed at the Two-gun Battery, while the 
Malakoff diggings, discovered doubtless toward the end of the war, lie to 
the northward, in the Wimmera. (Dilke, 1869: 341) 


Samuel Smiles, who worked as an accountant at Majorca for 18 months 
in the late 1860s, expressed his surprise at discovering a goldfield in Victoria 
with that name: 


In my school-days Majorca was associated in my mind with ‘Minorca 
and Ivica’, and I little thought to encounter a place of that name in 
Australia. It seems that the town was originally so called because of its 
vicinity to a rocky point called Gibraltar, where gold had been found 
some time before. Like many other towns up country, the founding of 
Majorca was the result of a rush. (Smiles, 1880: 85) 


Clara Aspinall, when at Castlemaine, was told by the friend with whom 
she was staying that it bore a slight resemblance to Tunbridge Wells: 


There are some very pretty rides around the town through Bush scenery. 
One ride which I took to the Eureka and Fryer’s Creek particularly 
charmed me, and reminded me of the scenery in Cornwall (only that 
the foliage is so much more sombre). Strange to say, when I made this 
remark to my host, with whom I was riding, he told me that nearly 
all the men working about this spot were Cornish. (Aspinall, 1862: 
186-187) 


Russell considered it was important to document the evolution of place 
naming: 


as this settlement has undergone several changes in name since first 
discovered, it may be serviceable to persons going thither to know the 
original names, as well as those now established. Those once applied, but 
now in disuse, were Duttigalla [sic], Ban Purp, and Glenelg; the names 
now definitively settled, and generally understood here, are Australia 
Felix, being that part of New Holland which lies between the New 
South Wales and South Australian territories; - Melbourne is the capital 
town — and Port Philip [sic] is simply the name of the bay or sheet of 
water, so called, into which the Yarra Yarra river empties itself. (Russell, 
1840: 144-145) 


Crawford (1880: 283) referred with a degree of opprobrium to one 
example of name changing that he could not understand: that of the 
township of Koraio to Geelong: “The name of the township, when I was 
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there in 1840, was Corio, or, more properly, Koraio. Why it was changed to 
the far less euphonious name of Geelong, I cannot say. In 1840, I think, the 
bay was called Geelong, or shall we say Jillong?’ 


Glosses on Aboriginal Place Names 


Seventeen writers discussed the meaning of Aboriginal place names. 
Nine of these discussed the meaning of Yarra, the name of the river, offering 
three variant glosses. Murray (1843: 7), Mossman and Banister (1853: 29), 
Peck (1854: 40), Mereweather (1859: 15), MacPherson (1860: 160), Lucas 
(1888: 19) and Demarr (1893: 85) provided variations of the generally 
accepted definition of ‘ever flowing’ (Lucas), ‘because it does not dry up 
in the summer, like most Australian streams’ (Peck). Russell (1840: 165) 
suggested, however, that the name came from the ‘yarra tree, which grows in 
abundance’, while Merewether (1874: 195) suggested the name ‘Yarra means 
winding, and repeated “very”’, further considering that the river ‘justifies its 
name’. Finn (1870: 13) discussed the meaning of the place name Nillumbik 
and considered Broken River to be a ‘misnomer’ that ‘should have been called 
what the blacks christened it, “Marengan”, which means “a pond”’ (Finn, 
1870: 20). Finn also confirmed that Wangaratta is a name of a native origin 
meaning ‘meeting of the waters’ (Finn, 1870: 29). Alice Frere (1870: 43) 
discussed Yan Yean; Westwood (1865: 111) confirmed that Timboon was the 
Aboriginal name for the first site of Camperdown; Louisa Meredith (1861: 
233) discussed Mount Lawaluk near Warrambine station; Demarr (1893: 70, 
126) Yackandandah Creek and Delatite River; and Katherine Kirkland (1845: 
27) Mount Buninyong. Commetant, in a work first published in French in 
1890 (Commetant, 1980: 203), and Nisbet (1891: vol. 1, 155) both discussed 
Ballarat: ‘I enquired the meaning of the word “Ballaarat”, which I knew 
was an Aboriginal name, and was told that it meant “field of rest”. The 
blacks had indeed once had a camp at Ballaarat’ (Commetant, 1980: 203). 
In a discussion of Djerriwarrh Creek, near Bacchus Marsh, Taylor was not so 
positive about the pronunciation of Aboriginal place names: 


There are so many ‘Deep Creeks’ that perhaps I had better call the 
stream by its unpronounceable native name of Djerriwarrah [sic]. Now, 
considering that the aborigines had no alphabet, and, therefore, could 
not spell, I am at a loss to understand how such barbarically-spelled 
names ever came into existence! Certainly the natives did not evolve 


them: Who did¢ (Taylor, 1886: 127) 


A Preference for Aboriginal Naming 


In terms of an avowed interest in Indigenous naming, of the 100 
accounts that were studied, only 10 writers indicated a serious interest in 
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Aboriginal naming, with several indicating a preference for their retention 
(Bird, 1877; Demarr, 1893; Dilke, 1869; Finn, 1870; Haygarth, 1864; Howitt, 
1855; Kirkland, 1845; Lucas, 1888; MacKenzie, 1851; Nisbet, 1891). 

Katherine Kirkland (1808-92) had lived in Victoria from 1839 until 
1841 and regularly interacted with Aboriginal people on her family’s 
pastoral station Trawalla in western Victoria. When travelling through the 
Buninyong district, Kirkland (1845: 27) noted ‘T like the native names very 
much: | think it is a great pity to change them for English ones, as is often 
done’. 

Reverend Henry W. Haygarth, in a work first published in 1848, recorded 
his recollections of eight years’ residence in the Australian interior in the 
early 1840s: 


Many of the rivers, mountains, remarkable spots, and tracts of country, 
have been named by the overlanders; and though the local government 
sometimes disapproves of these titles, and orders them to be subse- 
quently changed, yet they are frequently retained from the force of early 
habit; hence, from his choice of name, it is easy to conjecture the country 
to which the first explorer of a district has belonged. Some of the native 
names are very pretty, and their meaning is often poetical; others, again, 
are equally cacophonous; in general the plurality of o’s is remarkable. Of 
those that I recollect, many, such as Bungonia, Iaralga, Omio, Illawarra, 
Wolumlah, and Marulan, were sufficiently euphonious: on the other 
hand, there are numberless such queer-sounding ones as Wooloomooloo, 
Wollongong, Jemmicumbeen, Wolgullomorang, Sukenboka, Wog-Wog, 
and Bong-Bong, the latter a place a hundred miles from Sydney, which 
the march of civilization (we will not call it improvement) has changed 
into Bung-Bung. 

Upon the whole it appears far better taste to adopt the native names, 
wherever they exist. It is wearisome to hear of Windsor, Richmond, and 
other such familiar nominations at the antipodes; and perhaps not alittle 
tantalizing when they are given to places which, as the York coachman 
is said to have remarked of New York, could only be recognised by being 
so totally unlike their namesakes in England. [...] Such names, in short, 
should be dropped at once, and others substituted more creditable to the 
taste of the inventors, and better suited to the future prospects of the 
country. (Haygarth, 1864 [1848]: 145-146) 


The Reverend David MacKenzie (1851: 148) was concerned with the 
colonial situation of Aboriginal people and thought their ‘present condition 
is a reproach both to British legislature and to the colonial public. We cannot 
yet conscientiously say, in reference to the Australian blacks, what more 
could we have done to this vineyard that we have not done?’ With regard 
to place names: 
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The language of the blacks sounds very guttural to a European ear, until 
accustomed to it. Many of the words, however, especially their names 
of places, are not only harmonious, but very expressive, and denote 
some peculiarity or characteristic of these places. It is therefore much 
to be regretted that the whites, influenced chiefly by vanity, should 
discontinue these native names, in order to ‘call their lands by their own 
names’. (MacKenzie, 1851: 135) 


James Demarr arrived in New South Wales in 1839 from Yorkshire and 
spent the next five years working in Australia, gaining experience with a 
view to investing at a later date. Demarr (1893: 81) did not favour the name 
Goulburn River and considered it a shame that its Indigenous name had not 
been chosen: ‘The native name of this river is Bayunga, and it is a pity it did 
not retain that name, instead of being named after some political adven- 
turer, or political time server of that distant period of time; although I am 
not saying that the Hon. Mr. Goulburn was one or the other.’ He considered 
Aboriginal naming was more appropriate to Australian conditions, and took 
the Yarra Yarra River as an exemplar: 


The Yarra Yarra, I may state, is a native name, and signifies ‘ever flowing’. 
The natives had sense enough to give their rivers an appropriate name, 
unlike some of the silly names given by the colonists to rivers and places; 
many of the rivers marked down on the maps of Australia, flowing only 
in rainy seasons; at other times, being only a chain of ponds, or com- 
pletely dry. (Demarr, 1893: 85) 


William Howitt (1792-1879), an author and traveller, lived on the 
Victorian goldfields from 1852 to 1854. He was critical of the colonial 
practice of renaming places that had either Indigenous names or vernacular 
colonial names: 


Another week, and we are encamped near the famous original diggings 
of Mount Alexander, now styled by the name-changing Government, 
CASTLEMAINE. I do not know on what principle the Government of 
Victoria proceed in giving unmeaning names to places that before had 
native names full of meaning and often euphonious, or good rough 
names given by the earliest settlers. It seems as if on the arrival of each 
batch of new novels, they set about and selected the names of the most 
Rosa Matilda character of their townships. Thus, the Ovens has rapidly 
given way to Beechworth, on the /ucus a non lucendo principle, because 
there are no beeches there; M‘Ivor [sic] into Heathcote, because there is 
no heather; Bendigo into Sandhurst, because there is quartz; Forest Creek 
into Castlemaine, in some mysterious connection with the memory 
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of one of Charles II’s sultanas; and on the same principle they have a 
Hawthorne, because the spot is blest, probably, with wattles and tea- 
scrub. A place with the good native name of Kinlocue [sic] is recently 
turned into Campbell Town - a very original conception.' And thus 
they go on; so that in a while the whole country will be dotted over by 
caricatures of English towns, and every appellation that would give a 
character of individuality will have vanished. [...] It is certainly rather 
travelling out of our way to speculate whether Wangaratta and Benalla 
sound better and more unique than Violet Town or Muddy-Water-Holes. 
Perhaps they cannot make worse work of it than the Americans, with 
Troy and Buffalo, Athens and Schenectady, Jerusalem and Jobson’s 
Town, all mixed up together. (Howitt, 1855: vol. 2, 223-224) 


Charles Dilke (1843-1911), an American, visited Australia as part of a 
world tour before entering politics. Dilke discussed the adoption of native 
place names in both New Zealand and Australia, and considered the New 
Zealanders were more adept in their choices: 


[...] for the most part the colonists here, as in New Zealand, have 
had the wisdom to adopt the poetic native names of places, and even 
to use them for towns, streets, and ships. Of the Panama liners, the 
Rakaia and Maitoura bear the names of rivers, the Ruahine and the 
Kaikoura names of mountain ranges; and the colonial boats have 
for the most part familiar Maori or Australian names; for instance, 
Rangitoto, ‘hill of hills’, and Rangitiria, ‘great and good’. The New 
Zealand colonists are better off than the Australian in this respect: 
Wongawonga, Yarrayarra, and Wooloomooloo are not inviting; and 
some of the Australian villages have still stranger names. Nindooinbah 
is a station in Southern Queensland; Yallack-a-yallack, Borongorong, 
Bunduramongee, Jabbarabbara, Thuroroolong, Yalla-y-poora, Yanac-a- 
yanac, Wuid Kerruick, Woolongulwoong-wrinan, Woori Yalloak, and 
Borhoneyghurk are stations in Victoria. (Dilke, 1869: 305) 


The Reverend William M. Finn published an account of localities in 
north-east Victoria in 1870. In that work he expressed a clear view favouring 
the use of Aboriginal place names: ‘As a rule, all the aboriginal names of 
places are very appropriate, and one of them, viz. — “Nillumbik”, which 
means “no good”, would most aptly apply to this stage [of a road between 
Avenel and Longwood]’ (Finn, 1870: 13). 

Hume Nisbet (1849-1921), an artist and writer, lived in Australia from 
1865 until 1872, returning in 1886 and again in 1895. Nisbet recounted a 
conversation he had with his host, James Dawson, a long-time advocate 
in south-west Victoria of Aboriginal rights and interests, including the 
retention of Aboriginal place naming: 
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‘Why do you call this place Camperdown?’ I asked him; for the fact that 
the land must have had characteristic native names and the incongruity 
of such a name for such a district struck me forcibly, when they had so 
much originality to pick and choose from. 

‘Why?’ I had hit my friend in a sore place, for his bright blue eyes 
blazed out with wrath as he answered: ‘Why are all our finest and most 
poetic native names turned into meaningless English ones¢ Because 
some idiot is appointed by Government to rush over the country and 
give names to places already named properly. The fellow who called 
our town Camperdown came here in a hurry, pulled out his Bradshaw, 
and on the first page he opened at random was Camperdown, so he 
straightway christened it, without rhyme or reason, by that name.? And 
would you believe it, the native name of the township is “Warrnatts”. 
M/Arthur’s hill over there is called “Meenin’gnurt”. That point of land 
over there on Lake Bullen Merri is called “Wuurna-wee-wheetch’, or the 
“Home of the Swallow”; the country is called “Kirk maering”, “Place of 
Wild Dogs”. There are a hundred good titles to pick and choose from — 
names which signify something — and yet they say Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Camperdown, to confuse the traveller and general 
reader with old names which have neither euphony nor meaning.’ 

I could not help agreeing with my friend in the spirit of his complaint, 
for this hideous, or commonplace-naming of colonial places is one of 
the few shortcomings which always jars upon my nerves — this and the 
‘ringing’ and destroying of the gum trees by the settlers. 

Before the Europeans ever came to Australia every point, lake, and 
piece of land had its native title, both suggestive and poetic, as: Tarnpirr, 
or ‘Flowing water’, which is now known as Taylor’s Creek; Djerinallum, 
or ‘Sea Swallow’, instead of Mount Elephant. Certainly Elephant is a 
most appropriate name for this mountain, as one may see from the 
sketch; but, of course, the natives have no name for this animal, as it 
is unknown to them. Tiung’ung brumart, or ‘Eels which Bite the Stones’, 
instead of the Falls of the Hopkins, where a large number of eels are; 
&ec. 

It is too late to alter all these names on the map at this time of day, as 
it is too late to save those vast forests which have been destroyed; yet I 
hope some colonial writer may think it worthwhile to go over the land, 
and where possible collect the original names of places, so that future 
generations may be able to see what their fathers missed. (Nisbet, 1891: 
vol. 1, 128-129) 


Isabella Bird (1831-1904), whose father was an evangelical minister in 
the Church of England, was related to William Wilberforce, the noted cam- 
paigner against slavery and promoter of Indigenous rights. While staying at 
Mortlake in 1872, Bird detailed her preference for Indigenous place names: 
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A stage journey took me from the green reaches of Mortlake through 
a very beautiful and prosperous district, rich in native names, such as 
Keilambete, Moorat [sic], Colac, Terang, Corangamite, into Grenville 
county. The re-baptizing of most of the country with the home names 
drowns it in prose. Many of the aboriginal names are musical, and all have 
a meaning, though in a few cases it has been lost, and they constitute 
a guide to the present and traditional peculiarities of the country. Who 
would not prefer Kara Kara, Wangaratta, Joorak, Wimmera, Dandenong, 
Dunboola [sic], Bundoora, Kararoit, Moorabool, Colac, Yarra Yarra, 
Keilambete, Purrumbete, Terang, Geelong, Corangamite, Mitta Mitta, 
Moriac, Koala, and a host of similar terminations, to repetitions more 
or less endless, and always meaningless, of English and Scotch names; 
varied by such products of early pioneer colonisation and digger ‘rushes’ 
as Fainting Range, Big Hill, Despair, Prospect, Broken Creek, Muddy 
Creek, Bulldog, Duck Ponds, Happy Valley, Long Gully, Miner’s Rest, 
Peter’s Diggings, Weatherboard, Scotchman’s Lead, Fiddler’s Creek, 
Lilliput, and the like¢ (Bird, 1877: 220)° 


The Reverend D. Vannorman Lucas (1834-1911) was the Canadian 
delegate to the British Colonial Temperance Congress in London in July 
1886, where he met several Australians who invited him to come to Australia 
and deliver addresses on the subject of temperance. Under the auspices of 
the Victorian Temperance Alliance he arrived in Melbourne in March 1887 
and spent a year travelling and lecturing on temperance. Lucas showed an 
interest in reduplication: 


As elsewhere, it is very common for white men to give native names 
to places, or retain names of rivers and mountains, such as the natives 
had themselves given them, prior to the white man’s advent. We find in 
many of these the custom among the natives of repeating a word or a 
sound, to give force or emphasis to the idea. For instance, the river which 
flows through Melbourne is the Yarra-Yarra — flowing, flowing; that is, ever 
flowing. Other streams may go dry, but this, never. 

I found, in travelling largely through the country, many places named 
according to this rule: Bet-Bet, Gerong-Gerung, Buln-Buln, Burrum-Burrum. 
This last is the name of a parish, and signifies very muddy; that is, muddy, 
muddy. 

At Sydney we saw on the ’bus, the name Wooloomooloo, the native 
name of a suburb of that city. I thought that the white people had 
purposely and unnecessarily given the name that orthography, but | 
found, on looking into the peculiarities of the language, that it could 
not be otherwise spelled and convey a correct native sound to the ear, 
for, while the sound of uw enters very largely into their language, it has 
always with them the same sound as our 00. 
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Their love of reduplication is seen more in their names of mountains, 
rivers or places than in the names of persons or in common conversa- 
tion. Take the native names of mountains for illustration: Mittagong, 
Tumanwong, Gullongalong, Warrawolong, Poppong, Wollungong, 
Cunglebung, Trunbarumba, Nackie-Nackie, Nurrumbidjee, Wagga- 
Wagga, Goonoo-Goonoo, Gooloogong. (Lucas, 1888: 19-20) 


Conclusion 


This chapter began with the intention of determining the extent to 
which an interest in Indigenous place naming, which had been identified in 
the travel writings of three visitors to colonial Victoria, was shared by other 
travel writers who visited colonial Victoria. The titles spanned the period 
1834 to 1900, but there was a concentration from the 1850s and the 1880s. 
From the total of 100 authors selected, 36 authors showed some interest in 
toponyms, but only 10 expressly discussed Aboriginal naming in any detail. 
The common thread in the writing of these 10 travellers is a general interest 
in Indigenous peoples and a particular interest in place names. The writers 
were interested in the impact of European colonisation on the Indigenous 
peoples of Australia. Isabella Bird, for example, came from a family that 
promoted Indigenous rights, while MacKenzie (1851: 148) took the view 
that more could be done for the Aborigines. Lucas (1888: 60) was mindful 
that Aboriginal rights had been ignored in Australia, and asserted that 
Aboriginal people had a ‘just claim upon the humane and philanthropic 
efforts’ of those who had ‘displaced them’; and Demarr was sympathetic to 
the plight of Aboriginal people and recognised that European ‘civilisation’ 
had brought them poison, hunger, disease and extermination. 

Isabella Bird, Hume Nisbet and Henry Haygarth are the three writers 
who say the most about the removal of Indigenous place names and their 
replacement with non-Indigenous names that, for them, are semiotically in- 
congruous. Their views found currency with some colonial Victorians, such 
as western Victorian squatter James Dawson (1881), who believed that, had 
every opportunity been taken in the early 19th century to secure Aboriginal 
place names, the map of the colony of Victoria would have been more 
interesting. Dawson was actively recording western Victorian Aboriginal 
ethnohistory in the 1860s and 1870s, and regretted that the opportunity to 
collect and collate the thousands of Aboriginal place names that had existed 
at first contact had passed with the death of so many men and women, and 
with them the corpus of their ancestral place names. 


Notes 


(1) Kinlochewe, the name of Daniel McKenzie’s station near Donnybrook, is a trans- 
planted Scottish place name meaning ‘place at head of Loch Ewe’ (Blake, 1977: 143). 
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(2) Presumably ‘pulled out his Bradshaw’ is a reference to the series of railway guide- 
books founded by the English publisher George Bradshaw (1801-53). 
(3) Dimboola is not an Australian Indigenous place name. 
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3 Introduced Personal Names 
for Australian Aborigines: 
Adaptations to an Exotic 
Anthroponymy 


Michael Walsh 


Introduction 


This is an attempt to begin systematic documentation of introduced 
personal names for Australian Aborigines. To the author’s knowledge this 
area has received scant attention to date. Given the paucity of material to 
draw on, the author has relied on his own fieldwork, particularly at Wadeye 
in the Northern Territory, and observations in Aboriginal Australia over the 
last 40 years. 

The style of personal names assigned to or used by Australian Aborigines 
has changed many times over the years. In the earliest days of the colonisa- 
tion of Australia — from 1788 onwards in Sydney — Aboriginal people were 
often known solely by their Aboriginal names. Fairly soon after colonisa- 
tion, however, Aboriginal people of the Sydney area acquired introduced 
personal names, which were adopted to accommodate the anthroponymic 
conventions of settlers. Thus began a pattern whereby a person typically 
had a range of Aboriginal names as well as introduced names. More recently 
there has been a reversion to Aboriginal names and, in some instances, a 
complete rejection of all introduced names. Although some Aboriginal 
people have essentially discarded introduced names, the current situation 
does not replicate the naming practices that we presume were in place for 
centuries prior to 1788. 


Personal Naming Among Australian Aborigines: 
A Brief Overview 


Over a lifetime, Australian Aborigines can acquire a range of Aboriginal 
personal names. Since the commencement of sustained contact with 
outsiders in 1788, Australian Aborigines have acquired a range of new, intro- 
duced personal names, in addition to their own. On the positive side, this 
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was a useful initiative, as, for cultural reasons, most Australian Aborigines do 
not want their Aboriginal personal names used in a public arena. Essentially 
a person’s Aboriginal name — sometimes referred to as a ‘bush name’ - is 
regarded as private property and is not to be used extensively in the public 
arena. As with Anglo-Australian anthroponymic conventions, some personal 
names are acquired through particular events. For instance, it has been a 
tradition that a Roman Catholic child would take on an additional personal 
name at his or her confirmation (generally when the person is around 14 
years of age). Typically, the name should be of a saint, rather than taken 
from a currently fashionable array of names inspired by film or rock stars. 

In the Aboriginal situation some personal names are acquired during 
ceremonies over the course of an individual’s lifetime. Very few people 
would be privy to such names, and it would be regarded as inappropriate 
to use them in a public setting. Ceremonial naming is a complex domain, 
as various groups have different practices (see Dussart, 1988; Walsh, 2009). 
For example, two of the major locations of the Warlpiri group of Indigenous 
Australians, Lajamanu and Yuendumu, are at the northern and southern 
ends of traditional Warlpiri territory, respectively. The two locations, both 
remote, are separated by some 600 kilometres, and have different influences. 
Lajamanu, for instance, has been in contact with cattle stations to the north 
and this has had an effect not only on the language situation (O’Shannessy, 
2013) but also on naming practices. 


Examples of the Early Adoption of Introduced Names 


The first sustained contact of Aboriginal people with colonists began 
in the Sydney area in 1788, as mentioned above. In the earliest times, 
Aboriginal people tended to be known by their Aboriginal name. For 
instance, an Aboriginal man named Bennelong (c. 1764-1813) was captured 
by the colonial governor of New South Wales with a view to gaining a better 
understanding of the local population and was later taken to England for 
a meeting with King George III (Dark, 1966). His personal name is com- 
memorated in a place name, Bennelong Point, referring to the spot upon 
which the Sydney Opera House now sits. Another Aboriginal man, Colebee, 
assisted the newcomers in the survey of the Blue Mountains road and had 
been captured in November 1789 along with Bennelong (Smith, 2008). Also 
recorded was Pemulwuy (1750-1802), a resistance fighter who waged guerrilla 
war with the newcomers from 1790 to 1802, when he was shot (Kohen, 
2005). The archival material is limited for details on these Aboriginal people 
but we do know that most of their kin also bore recognisably Aboriginal 
names. Bennelong’s wife was Barangaroo and Colebee’s wife was named 
Daringa. Colebee’s father was Yellomundee (also known as Yarramundi) and 
his father’s father was Goombeeree. Colebee’s sister, on the other hand, bore 
the name Maria Lock. 
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Sometimes, early word lists of Aboriginal languages reveal details about 
the personal names of Aboriginal people. For example, John Frederick Mann 
gathered material during the early days of the settlement of Sydney (from 
the mid-1880s and into the next century). The documentation he compiled 
contains introductory notes as well as a listing of Aboriginal vocabulary. 
The information reproduced by Mann (1884-1907) was obtained from Long 
Dick (son of Bungaree and Queen Gooseberry), a native of the Cammeray Tribe 
(Cameragal). As part of the introduced naming practices, a few prominent 
Aboriginal people were given the title of ‘King’ or ‘Queen’, an example being 
Queen Gooseberry, who was otherwise known as Cora Gooseberry.' As can 
be seen here, Aboriginal people began to acquire introduced given names 
(Cora, Dick, Maria) early in the colonisation experience, along with intro- 
duced surnames such as Lock, and nicknames like Gooseberry. 

These examples are taken from the Sydney area but a similar situation 
was described in the context of Adelaide: 


The blacks living among civilised people very readily adopt any European 
Christian name, or in fact any word that they may be called by a white 
man requested to name them. Thus I remember women named Monkey, 
Cockeye, Pretty Sally, Grumble, Long Mary, &c.; and men named Jim 
Crow, Paddy, Long Jack, Jumbo, Encounter Bay Bob, Rapid Bay Jack, &c. 
(Wilkinson, 1848: 336) 


These naming practices have changed somewhat from colonisation in the 
late 1700s to the present day, although some of the introduced personal 
names assigned to Aboriginal people remain, if not clearly pejorative, at 
the very least questionable as appropriate choices, such as Charcoal, Darkie, 
Hitler, Kaiser, Long Legs, Monkey, Mussolini, Sambo and Savage. Some less 
problematic choices started their lives as toponyms, such as Auvergne (the 
name of a cattle station in northern Australia), Borneo, England, Red Bank and 
Tipperary (another cattle station). Other names derive from such domains 
as objects, occupations, flora and fauna, for example Bandicoot, Big Chicken, 
Boxer, Brandy, Bricklayer, Buffalo, Bullfrog, Deadwood, Engineer, Flourbag, Flying 
Fox, Gum-Pipe, Onion, Pussycat, Quartpot, Rook, Sugar and Tadpole. Others, 
meanwhile, remain difficult to classify, such as Jack in the Box or Paddles. 


Some Trends in Introduced Naming Practice 


Assimilability of introduced names 


Owing to the phonological and structural nature of Australian languages, 
some introduced names are more easily assimilable than others. Typically 
these languages do not have vowel-initial words, so adjustments have to be 
made, as illustrated (beyond the context of names) by the rendering of the 
following English loanwords in Murrinh-Patha: 
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nganhin < onion 
yigulu. < igloo 

yindhin < engine 
wuyil < oil 


Murrinh-Patha is spoken by around 3000 people, mainly at Wadeye in the 
Northern Territory of Australia. If the otherwise initial vowel is high and 
front then typically a palatal semivowel /j/ is inserted, as in the above 
examples yigulu and yindhin. If the otherwise initial vowel is high and back 
then typically a labio-velar semivowel /w/ is inserted, as in wuryil. If the 
otherwise initial vowel is neither high and front nor high and back, then 
a velar nasal /n/ is inserted so as to avoid the vowel-initial word, as in 
the above example nganhin. For the non-Australianist, such a consonantal 
insertion might seem puzzling but one could see /n/ as a kind of default 
consonant, particularly in word-initial position. Just as a dictionary of 
English will have a substantial proportion of words starting with <s>, so 
a dictionary of an Australian language will have a substantial proportion of 
words starting with <ng>. 

Another necessary adjustment concerns consonant clusters. For 
Murrinh-Patha the <gl> cluster from English is not easy to enunciate, so 
an epenthetic vowel is inserted to break up the cluster. This kind of strategy 
is well known from other languages, such as Japanese, which renders the 
English word snack as sunakku. 

As all but a few languages do not have fricatives, an English word like 
horse presents a challenge. In Murrinh-Patha, it appears as wudhi: the initial 
<h> is replaced with <w>, <s> with <dh> and, perhaps because most 
Australian languages eschew monosyllabic words, an epenthetic vowel has 
been added. Nevertheless, some introduced names seem almost perverse 
in terms of their rarity or obscurity and their phonotactic incompatibility, 
such as Alphonsus, Annunciata, Assunta, Chrysostom, Concepta, Immaculata 
and Lazarus. Problems arising from these names include: 


Alphonsus initial vowel; fricatives 
Annunciata initial vowel; fricative 


Assunta initial vowel; fricative 
Chrysostom consonant clusters; fricatives 
Concepta consonant clusters; fricative 
Immaculata initial vowel 

Lazarus fricatives 


It is beyond the scope of the present chapter to provide a detailed exposition 
of how such names might be adapted to accommodate Aboriginal prefer- 
ences but, in any case, individual Australian languages do not always adopt 
identical strategies for a given introduced personal name. For instance, 
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one approach to solving the ‘problem’ of Immaculata would be to insert a 
palatal semivowel /j/, in other words the grapheme <y>, so as to avoid 
the initial vowel of English, but another approach, which I have personally 
encountered, is simply to elide the first syllable altogether thus, in this case, 
reversing the etymological intent of the original name. 


Aboriginal preferences for introduced personal names 


Where Aboriginal people have been able to exercise some control over the 
naming process when using introduced personal names, a more compatible 
CVCV pattern has been preferred, with names such as Betty, Biddy, Billy, 
Kitty, Lena, Nelly, Teddy and Winnie. 

As will become clear below, it is not always easy to access data on in- 
troduced personal names. A notable exception is provided by the Northern 
Territory’s Register of Wards (1957). This sets out basic information about a 
significant number of Aboriginal people (15,711) in the Territory, including 
the following categories: ‘District’, ‘European Name’, ‘Tribal Personal 
Name’, ‘Group’, ‘Tribe’, ‘Sex’ and ‘Year of Birth’ (see National Museum of 
Australia, 2007).? This resource indicates a significant occurrence of intro- 
duced personal names showing the CVCV pattern. Christophers (1964) 
reports that some 3000 people have no ‘European’ name, but of those with 
a ‘European’ name (approximately 12,500) about 6% (750) of those names 
are ‘objectionable in a high degree’. Some (77) make reference to a disability 
or illness, as in Blind Nelly, Ruby Yaws and Hunchback Willy. 


Introduced surnames of Aboriginal origin 


In some Aboriginal communities, a perceived need for surnames in order 
to assist with census compilation, birth, marriage and death certificates and 
so on has led to the use of Aboriginal personal names as ‘new surnames’. 
In many instances the Aboriginal personal name becomes assimilated into 
English, such that it sounds exotic and differs from the original in both form 
and function. 

A number of consequences flow from such transitions, as illustrated by 
two examples from my observations at Wadeye, Northern Territory: 


(1) a group of full siblings, each with a different surname, including Kaykay, 
Kurruwul and Mapu; 

(2) Doublets suchas Bunduck/Farntak. An apical ancestor with the Aboriginal 
name Marntak has this name in an Anglicised form, as Bunduck, and 
also has an introduced given name, Nym. His children are all given the 
surname Bunduck. Some of his grandchildren, not to mention his great- 
grandchildren, may have but a dim understanding of the link between 
their surname and the Aboriginal personal name of their apical ancestor. 
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A comparable pattern has been demonstrated in relation to the Warlpiri 
of central Australia: 


In the late sixties, the school imposed surnames on the younger genera- 
tion which many older people took up, and their use has become quite 
systematic. Generally today the transmission of surnames follows the 
European system, and women take their names from their father and later 
from their husbands although there are several exceptions, e.g. women 
who acquired a surname before their husband got one, or women who 
prefer to keep their father’s surname as a political tool. Children inherit 
their surname from their father, but learn their mother’s surname and 
produce it where it may be for their benefit (Land Claims, hearings, 
genealogies and for political manoeuvres). These [non-Aboriginal] first 
names and surnames may be used as terms of reference and address 
among Aboriginal people of different age groups and in interaction with 
non-Aboriginal [people]. (Dussart, 1988: 54) 


Denominational distribution 


Missions of various denominations have left their mark on the distribu- 
tion of introduced names. Not surprisingly Presbyterian missions are well 
represented, with names of Scottish origin, such as Dugal (Iarpencha), 
Hamish and Macnaught (Ngallametta).* Roman Catholic missions favour 
names of saints, especially those names rarely used in the wider community, 
such as Boniface, Columbanus, Frances Xavier (Conaci), Immaculata, John 
Baptist (Dirimera), Hyacinth (male), Philomena, Pius, Raphael and Scholastica. 
Lutherans have bequeathed names with a more Teutonic flavour, such as 
Carl, Gerhardt, Johannes, Otto and Rolf. 

Interestingly, in at least one instance, the given name Johannes has 
been re-analysed. First it has been Anglicised so that the first syllable is no 
longer /jo/ but taken to be the relatively common given name Joe. The other 
two syllables are then assumed to be the surname. Thus Johannes > Joe 
Hannis (Luise Hercus, personal communication). As a result, the children of 
Johannes took on the ‘new’ surname of Hannis. 

In some instances, an Aboriginal person’s name was changed to better ac- 
commodate Christian preferences. For example, an Aboriginal woman with 
Asian ancestry explains: ‘On becoming Christianised my grandmother’s 
name was changed from Minnie Richards to Mary Richards’ (Bin-Sallik, 2007: 
113). Similar changes have occurred in my own experience. At Wadeye, 
Northern Territory, a man called Harry took the name Luke at the behest 
of the Catholic Mission, while his wife, known as Ruby, was given the 
name Irene. In this case, the new personal name (Irene) is a poor fit for local 
phonological patterns, while the former (Ruby) is more readily assimilable. 
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On the other hand, this is an area where monosyllabic words are acceptable 
and final stops are permitted, so Luke is quite a good fit, whereas Harry has 
an initial /h/, which no Australian language uses. Furthermore, an initial /h/ 
can cause confusion, as will be illustrated below. 


Boy or girl? 


Introduced personal names such as Alan, Ellen and Helen pose problems 
for understanding, given the phonological patterns of Australian languages. 
I have already mentioned that Australian languages ‘lack’ the phoneme /h/, 
so this poses a problem for the introduced personal name Helen.* Australian 
languages often only have a small number of phonemically distinctive 
vowels, such as /i/, /a/ and /u/; or /i/, /e/, /a/ and /u/ + length, that is, 
three, four, six or eight vowels compared with the 19 of Standard Australian 
English (SAE) (Cox, 2012). 

In Aboriginal English (AbE), a word from SAE with an initial /h/ will 
lose it; for instance, hammer will be rendered ‘ammer’. Conversely, a word 
with that initial SAE vowel will be hypercorrected, and so actor becomes 
‘hactor’. Through this hypercorrection process, SAE personal names will 
also change: 


SAE Alan > AbE ‘halan’ 
SAE Ellen > AbE ‘halan’ 


In AbE there is usually no contrast between the initial vowels of the SAE 
names Alan and Ellen. Meanwhile, when spoken in AbE, the SAE personal 
name Helen can sound to the SAE ear like ‘Alan’, through a process of h- 
dropping. 


SAE Helen > AbE ‘alan’ 


In actual practice, an AbE speaker may fluctuate between ‘alan’ and ‘halan’ 
for any of these SAE introduced personal names, being aware that SAE 
speakers maintain a three-way contrast but not necessarily being able to 
emulate this contrast in their own speech on a consistent basis. Apparently 
some Aboriginal people have regarded this introduced naming practice 
as perverse, as it involves potential confusion as to whether the name is 
intended for a boy ora girl. 


Sources for Introduced Personal Names 


I have discussed various nicknames above, but it is surprisingly unusual 
to encounter any systematic studies of the phenomenon. A welcome 
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exception is Nicholls (1995), who sets out explanations for the adoption of 
various nicknames from English: 


A tall, long-legged woman teacher earned the sobriquet ‘Brolga’ because 
of her characteristic stance, evoking the bush bird of the same name. 
‘Tadpole’ was considered to be a poor driver, weaving his four-wheel 
drive across both sides of the dirt track leading out of town, leaving 
behind him tyre tracks which resembled a tadpole’s tail. ‘Bush Turkey’ 
was the derogatory nickname given to a white male schoolteacher who 
habitually spoke a patronizing form of Pidgin English to Warlpiri people. 
The man mistakenly believed that talking like that enabled him to com- 
municate more effectively with ‘the natives’: ‘You like-im eat-im bush 
turkey? That one good one¢ Us two-fella we go longa creek to get-im us 
bush turkey then?’ 

More critical still was the collective nickname ‘Truck and Trailer’, 
mocking the macho attitude of a white male teacher who would stride 
ahead of ‘the wife’ while they were out on their regular evening con- 
stitutional strolls, leaving his unfortunate spouse to trail behind him, 
frantically pushing their baby along in its pram, in an attempt to keep 
up with her husband. Warlpiri people are well aware that many whites, 
including men, criticize them on account of the sexism evident in their 
gender relations. Warlpiri awareness of the hypocrisy of this position 
added real piquancy to this nickname. (Nicholls, 1995: 138) 


One source of surnames for Aboriginal people was provided by their 
employers. From my own experience in the Darwin area I know of an 
Aboriginal family who have taken on the surname Secretary from their 
ancestor Frank Secretary, who, in turn, acquired it from his non-Aboriginal 
employer, a Mr Secretary. An employer somewhat to the east of Darwin, a 
Mr Holmes, was the source for the surname of the late Felix Iyanuk Holmes. 
Somewhat unusually, this Aboriginal man was often enough addressed 
or referred to as Mr Holmes and his Aboriginal name, [yanuk, was used in 
public contexts. Yet another Aboriginal man, Tommy Lyons, had been in the 
employ of a Darwin-based solicitor, a Mr Lyons, who was often referred to 
as Tiger Lyons. 

It should come as no surprise that many Aboriginal people have Asian 
personal names, given the long-term contact between Aboriginal and Asian 
people (see e.g. Edwards & Yuanfang, 2003; Ganter, 2006; Martinez, 1999; 
Stephenson, 2007; Walsh, 2011). Asian surnames in use by Aboriginal 
people abound, for example Myra Ah Chee (Pitjantjatjara) and the Northern 
Territory’s first Aboriginal minister John Ah Kit. Shino Konishi, a research 
historian, writes of herself: ‘Iam of Aboriginal descent and identify with the 
Yawuru people of Broome, Western Australia’ (Konishi, 2013). 

Gary Lee, an Aboriginal man with various kinds of Asian heritage, refers 
to his Spanish-Filipino ancestor, Antonio Cubillo, and notes some of the 
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names of the 10 children Cubillo had with Lee’s Aboriginal ancestor, starting 
in 1899: Ponciano (Poncie), Lee’s grandfather Juan (John) Roque, Lorenzo 
(Laurence), Eduardo (Edward) and Delfin (Dolphin) (Lee, 2006: 143-144). 
There are numerous descendants, many with the surname Cubillo, and the 
connection with the Philippines continues to be commemorated in intro- 
duced personal names (Carter, 2000). 

There is a variety of names from contact with non-Europeans, such as 
Salote (Tongan) and Shino Konishi (Japanese), and Allom and Akbar (surnames 
from Afghani ancestors), in addition to Antonio Cubillo (Filipino), as above. 

More often than not, the naming of Aboriginal people operated on an 
ad hoc basis, although in the state of Western Australia government policies 
gave directions for doing so: in 1957 the Director of Social Security instructed 
departmental officers to give the husband’s Christian name as a surname for 
all wives who had only one name (Jebb, 2002: 234). We can assume such 
directives were issued because benefits would not be provided to someone 
with only one name, but meeting this requirement created problems that 
led to subsequent changes in policy. From 1963, the departmental policy of 
naming children with their father’s Christian names was stopped, to avoid 
passing on ‘absurd names such as Jimmy Whisky to children’ (Jebb, 2002: 
235). These and other policies ‘created further anomalies between names 
from Welfare and names from Aboriginal families, and left a confusing trail 
of misinformation for children to return to if they sought to trace their 
families at a later stage’ (Jebb, 2002: 235). 


Signalling people of mixed ancestry 


In Aboriginal English it is not uncommon to refer to people of mixed 
lineage as ‘yellow’. One such person, Hilda Muir, was at one time placed in 
the Kahlin Home for Half-Caste Children, in Darwin. In her autobiography, 
she refers to Yellow Fannie, ‘a half-caste woman’ (Muir, 2004: 27). In another 
area, Evans (2002: 83) refers to a Charlie Wardaga, but I have seen this same 
person referred to as Yellow Charlie Whitaker. The first part of the name 
reflects his mixed heritage, while the ‘surname’ is a confusion with an 
Aboriginal name, Wardaka. Here, as elsewhere, non-Aboriginal people will 
try to adapt Aboriginal names to something that they see as more familiar. 


African-American influence? 


Some introduced names for Aboriginal people show an obvious influence 
from African-American names, like Shaquille, after the basketball player 
Shaquille O’Neal. Others, meanwhile, are less obvious, such as Johnetta or 
Laticia, which are recorded as preferred names for African-Americans (see for 
example Baby Names website, n.d.). And what is one to make of names like 
Fleurette? It takes the existing, albeit rare, name Fleur and adds a diminutive. 
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Namesakes and ‘memorial names’ 


Namesakes are important in traditional Aboriginal naming, so it is not 
altogether surprising that the practice should be extended to introduced 
names. It would seem also that the traditional practice of ‘memorial names’ 
is being extended to introduced names. These would frequently involve 
the name of a same-sex, recently deceased sibling, which would then be 
applied to a new child in the family. It can be difficult to gain access to such 
names, as Aboriginal people are, for cultural reasons, reluctant to refer to the 
recently deceased. One term associated with this practice is Kumunjayi, as 
will be discussed in the following section. 


Name Taboos 


There are various kinds of name taboo. One concerns names of the 
recently deceased and the Kumanjayi process. Basically, in at least some parts 
of Australia, when an Aboriginal person dies it is socially inappropriate to 
utter their name(s). In some instances the gap created by this proscription 
is temporarily filled by the lexical ‘plug’ Kumanjayi, meaning ‘No-Name’. 
When a person called Alice died, her name became taboo but it also affected 
one of the most significant population centres in the region, Alice Springs. 
For a time this town was known to these Aboriginal people as Kumanjayi 
Springs (Nash & Simpson, 1981: 169). It needs to be emphasised that this 
is temporary, as names that have been proscribed will be reintroduced 
some years after the death of the person whose name is avoided. The rule 
typically applies to Aboriginal names and to introduced names, and not just 
the names themselves but also words which are deemed sufficiently similar 
to create a problem. In some instances, a person who shares a name with the 
recently deceased might just ‘elevate’ another personal name to everyday 
status. So, hypothetically, if someone called Michael had just died, I could 
elevate my middle given name James to be the name by which I should be 
known. In the Aboriginal situation it can create some initially surprising 
results. As Nash and Simpson report (1981: 170), when a man named Fred 
passed away not only was the name Fred proscribed, but so were words that 
were thought to be similar, including bread and fridge. When Milton died, 
mile and Melbourne also needed to be avoided. The death of a man called 
Pharlap meant that the word payipala (‘five’) was proscribed.° 

Another name taboo concerns opposite-sex siblings. A person will know 
the names of opposite-sex siblings but is not allowed to say them out loud. 
As one can imagine, this can create an elicitation problem for genealogies. 
At one time I was eliciting a genealogy from a woman and knew that she 
had brothers, but I made it clear that I did not expect her to call out their 
names. I had hoped that one of the other women present could come to 
my assistance but the woman I was interviewing proffered ‘K’, so I began 
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to recite a series of likely names — Keith, Kenneth, Kieran — until she stopped 
shaking her head and nodded. In this way she avoided breaking the name 
taboo while still helping me to record their names. 

At Wadeye, in the Northern Territory, the personal totem kulurndurduk 
(‘peaceful dove’) had been applied to someone’s dog. Unfortunately this 
name was also the dog owner’s personal totem and he was not allowed 
to say it out loud. The solution was to address his pet as Brown Dog, with 
the dual advantages of descriptive precision and probable uniqueness in the 
local array of dog names, also known as cynonyms or potentially, from an 
alternative Greek root, skylonyms. 


Accessing Introduced Personal Names 


As an anthropological consultant in Aboriginal land claims, Native Title 
cases and other land-related matters, I have collected numerous genealogies 
within which thousands of names have been collated. However, under the 
terms of the contracts I have entered into, I would need permission from 
the Land Council to use any of this material. In such instances I need to 
rediscover, somewhere in the public domain, what | already know. Some 
of the examples I have given from the Darwin area fall into this category. 
For this study, I have chosen only examples where I could publicly know 
what I already knew from another, private source. Fortunately there are 
now various ways in which Aboriginal personal names can be accessed, for 
example: 


(1) through obituaries in newspapers, especially the National Indigenous 
Times, Northern Territory News and Koori Mail; 

(2) surveying online materials, including freely downloadable e-books, one 
example being Briscoe (2010: 1), who states ‘My first encounter with my 
grandmother Kanaki was during the early 1950s’; 

(3) through the Australasian Legal Information Institute, which documents 
numerous judgements regarding Aboriginal land claim and Native Title 
cases. 


To illustrate the richness of such sources, the following examples of 
personal names are drawn from just one issue of a newspaper dealing with 
Indigenous issues (National Indigenous Times, 15 September 2011): 


° Ritchie Ah Mat, Chairman of Cape York Land Council, a Wuthathi man 
(north Queensland) (p. 7) 

Baringa Kukoyi, Queensland (p. 19) 

Lexine Yunkaporta (p. 33) 

Maurie Japarta Ryan (p. 36) 

Kumanjayi Napurrula Lauder-Dixon, a recently deceased member of the 
Northern Land Council (p. 37) 
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Shareen Griffiths (p. 39) 

Max Dulumunmun Harrison, a Yuin elder (p. 39) 
Nadeena Dixon (p. 39) 

Donelle Enoch (p. 39) 

Shahni Wellington, a ‘proud Jerrinja woman’ (p. 40) 
Kayleen Wallace (p. 41) 

Jacynthia Ghee (p. 41) 

Natalie Rotumah, Bundjalung (p. 42) 

Jason Mifsud, Maltese (p. 7) 

Jamal Idris, Nigerian (p. 71) 


The first example incorporates a surname of Chinese origin. The second has a 
Japanese surname and an apparently Aboriginal given name. Then there are 
some less common women’s given names: Lexine, Shareen, Nadeena, Donelle, 
Shahni, Kayleen and Jacynthia. Maurie Ryan has included a ‘skin name’ as 
part of his public persona. The Yuin Elder has taken on the Aboriginal 
name Dulumunmun, while the surname of the Bundjalung woman, Natalie 
Rotumah, has a resonance with the Fijian island dependency of Rotuma. Jason 
Mifsud hints at Maltese ancestry, while Jamal Idris, a prominent Australian 
Rugby League player, gains his name from his Nigerian father. 


Discarding Introduced Personal Names 


Particularly among the Yolngu groups in north-east Arnhem Land, in 
the Northern Territory, there seems to be a tendency to discard introduced 
personal names. For instance, a prominent Aboriginal leader had the name 
James Galarrwuy Yunupingu when I first encountered him in the 1970s. The 
James has long since disappeared and other of his kin have never, to my 
knowledge, had an introduced personal name, such as his sister, Gulumbu 
Yunupingu (whose art was presented in the opening exhibit at the newly 
restored Quai Branly museum in Paris), their brother Mandawuy Yunupingu 
or Mandawuy’s wife, Yalmay Yunupingu.’ A cousin of the family, who, like 
Mandawuy, has achieved considerable fame as a musician, bears the name 
Geoffrey Gurrumul Yunupingu. 

Names featuring in the annual report of an organisation dealing with 
Yolngu matters reveals a similar absence of introduced personal names: 
Maratja Dhamarrandji, Wapriny Gurruwiwi, Yirrininba Dhurrkay, Yurranydjil 
Dhurrkay (Aboriginal Resource and Development Services, 2011). Of course, 
some of those whose introduced personal names I happen never to have 
heard may still have them on their birth certificates. What stands out here, 
however, is the public absence of introduced personal names compared with 
the erstwhile absence of Aboriginal personal names in public settings. Nor is 
this phenomenon restricted to north-east Arnhem Land: another example is 
the Queensland Aboriginal activist Murandoo Yanner. Yet another would be 
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Burnum Burnum, who was christened Harry Penrith but later took the name 
of his great-grandfather, meaning ‘Great Warrior’ (Ramsland, 2004: 104). 

Another naming strategy is to Aboriginalise one’s own introduced 
personal name. A woman I knew once as Lois O’Donohue is now usually 
referred to as Lowitja O’Donohue. In other instances, Aboriginal people 
better known by their introduced names also acquire Aboriginal personal 
names. For example, Gary Philip Lee, an Aboriginal artist, is ‘[a]lso known 
as Gurrulan ([...] a name conferred through his mother’s association with 
Arnhem Land communities)’ (Design and Art Australia Online, 2012). It is 
still too early to say, however, whether or not this is a major trend. 


Conclusion 


It is hoped that this initial overview will prompt others to add to the 
all too meagre literature on introduced personal names for Australian 
Aborigines. At this stage it is unclear to what extent introduced personal 
names for Australian Aborigines vary from region to region. There is a possi- 
bility that recently introduced personal names for Australian Aborigines 
have been influenced by exposure to African-American practices. It remains 
unclear how much intermarriage between Australian Aborigines and people 
of a non-Anglo-Australian background will influence name choices in the 
future. One practice that would seem to be on the wane is the adoption 
by an Aboriginal person of their employer’s surname. To a large extent, 
however, the detailed research on this and other questions remains to be 
carried out. 


Notes 


(1) This practice has long since passed but more recently the practice of using honorif- 
ics for Elders has arisen, using Uncle and Auntie. It is by no means clear to me how 
this practice works. Geographically it seems to be focused in more ‘settled’ areas of 
Australia, but even in those areas where the practice is in use it is hard to see precisely 
why some people end up becoming Uncle X or Auntie Y while others do not. 

2) The Register of Wards came to be known colloquially as ‘The Stud Book’. 

8) The items in parentheses here are Indigenous personal names. It was not part of the 

traditional Indigenous naming system to make a distinction between ‘surnames’ and 

‘first names’. 

4) See also Walsh (1992) for an account of various strategies to incorporate the word for 

that once strange but now relatively ubiquitous new animal, the horse, into Austral- 

ian languages. 

5) Phar Lap is also the name of Australia’s most historically important racehorse. 

6) Askin name for an Aboriginal person is acquired as part of their birthright and is 
used throughout life to position oneself within the kinship system. Some areas have 
a skin-name system with eight names, while others have four. Occasionally non- 
Aboriginal people are assigned a skin name so they can become ‘related’ to all the 
people who have skin names, and this will determine how they should behave with 
these people. For further details, see the resource created by AIATSIS (2012). 
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(7) Mandawuy Yunupingu was formerly known as Tom Djambayang Bakamana 
Yunupingu, with the skin name Gudjuk ‘hawk’. ‘His name was changed to Mandawuy 
in line with Yolngu custom when a community member with the same name died’ 
(Robinson, 2008). 
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4 Personal Naming and 
Community Practices in the 
Western Isles of Scotland: 
Putting Names in the ‘Gaelic 
Sense’ 


Ellen S. Bramwell 


Introduction 


The research reported in this chapter focused on the anthroponymic 
practices used in a community located on one of the Western Isles of 
Scotland. The study used sociolinguistic methods to gain a rounded view 
of the names used in the community in various domains and over different 
age groups. This formed part of a wider study investigating naming in 
different Scottish communities with differing linguistic and social practices 
(Bramwell, 2012). The aim was to provide an overview of personal naming, 
taking a broad view as to what might be considered a name, following the 
example of other researchers, such as Antoun (1968). The subtitle of this 
chapter is based on a quotation from one of the study’s informants which 
seems to get to the crux of the different layers of naming in this community, 
and which hints at the different possibilities which can be included within 
the anthroponymic repertoires of people in the Western Isles. In describing 
how he would reference one of his friends to his older relatives, one of my 
teenage informants stated: ‘If I’m trying to explain someone to them I'll 
have to put it in the sort of Gaelic sense’. This statement cuts to the heart 
of the system of naming in this Western Isles community. This chapter will 
explore how ‘explaining someone’ does not involve simply using the official 
name, but also using unofficial Gaelic naming traditions to situate a person 
within the community. 


4] 
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Community Background 


The Western Isles are a chain of islands lying off the west coast of 
Scotland, and are politically a part of both Scotland and the United 
Kingdom. They are rural and fairly isolated. The stretch of water between 
the islands and mainland Scotland adds to this isolation, making transporta- 
tion difficult, as is clear from Figure 4.1, where the Western Isles are shown 
enclosed within a triangle. The north-western part of the Scottish mainland 


Figure 4.1 Map of part of Scotland marking the Western Isles. Original map by Eric Gaba, 
shared under the GNU Free Documentation Licence. 
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to which the Western Isles are most closely situated also consists of isolated 
and rural communities. 

The population density of the islands is very low. In 2008, when this 
research was conducted, it was estimated at only nine persons per square 
kilometre, compared with a Scottish average of 66, and 3329 in Glasgow, 
the most populous city in Scotland (General Register Office for Scotland, 
2009: 34). The community represented in this study forms a part of one of 
the islands of the Western Isles and will not be pinpointed more precisely, in 
order to protect the identities of informants. 

This group of islands is generally referred to in this chapter by the name 
the Western Isles. But, interestingly, and pertinently as will be seen when 
discussing the personal names in this area, the islands are known by myriad 
names, on both informal and governmental levels. Traditional names 
include the Outer Hebrides in English and Innse Gall (the isles of strangers or 
foreigners) in Scottish Gaelic. The Western Isles in English is translated into 
Gaelic as Nan Eilean Siar for the name of the local council, Comhairle nan 
Eilean Siar, as Na h-Eileanan an Iar for the UK parliamentary constituency 
and as Na h-Eileanan Siar for the Scottish parliamentary constituency. All 
three translations mean the same thing; the plural is indicated by the plural 
genitive article in Nan Eilean and the plural noun suffix in Na h-Eileanan. An 
Tar is ‘(of) the west’, while Siar is ‘west’ or ‘western’. 

English and Scottish Gaelic are both spoken as everyday languages here. 
Scottish Gaelic is a member of the Celtic language family, so is only very 
distantly related to English. In Scotland as a whole, census figures show a 
hefty decline in Gaelic speakers over the 20th century, from 254,415 in 1891 
to 65,978 in 1991 (MacKinnon, 2000: 45). This figure had decreased again 
slightly by the 2011 census, where the figure was recorded as 57,375, only 
1.1% of the population (National Records of Scotland, 2013). The Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland were largely Gaelic-speaking until the 19th century, 
and the Western Isles are really the last stronghold of the language in an 
English-dominant country. However, though it retains importance in 
cultural life, even here the number of Gaelic speakers has shown a continuing 
decline, with only just over 52% of the Western Isles population reporting 
an ability to speak the language in the 2011 census, with Gaelic more likely 
to be spoken by older people within the community. 

The island society is close-knit and largely indigenous. In the Scottish 
Gaidhealtachd, the area where Gaelic has traditionally been spoken, 
crofting communities, where the population continue small-scale subsist- 
ence farming, are strongly linked with the upkeep of the Gaelic language 
and culture (Lamb, 2001: 12). Parman (1990) emphasises the ideas of 
togetherness, homogeneity and cooperation valued in crofting townships, 
where rough treatment is administered to those who transgress the com- 
munity’s (metaphorical) boundaries. This is enhanced in this Western Isles 
community by the many blood relationships, as well as strong social ties. 
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Additionally, the deep-rooted influence of the church has historically played 
an important part in community cohesion. The islands are also former clan 
areas, the predominant system of social organisation until the 18th and 
19th centuries in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. This means that 
many in the same area share the same clan surname and maintain strong 
connections. 

The population of the entire Western Isles was 26,502 at the 2001 census 
(General Register Office for Scotland, 2003) and this had fallen slightly to 
26,200 by 2008, when this research was undertaken (General Register Office 
for Scotland, 2009: 34). The main town and centre of local government 
activity is Stornoway, on the Isle of Lewis. There are population centres 
on the other large islands, many of which function as transport hubs for 
connections with mainland Scotland, but most of the population live in 
scattered settlements, as they do in the community in this study. 


Method 


In order to investigate personal naming practices throughout this 
community, I carried out extensive interviews with 12 informants from 
three different age groups: teenage, middle-aged and elderly. These 
comprised two males and two females from each age range. | already had 
insider status within the community, which meant that I could use my own 
social networks both to select informants whom I felt would provide good- 
quality data and to extend these contacts through the ‘friend of a friend’ 
method (Milroy, 1980). The latter allowed me principally to gain access to 
people from different age groups. 

Alongside these interviews, I carried out participant observation of 
names in use within the community. Ethnographic fieldwork is now 
common within sociolinguistic research (e.g. Arthur, 2004; Sayahi, 2005) 
and has been used for research into personal names, though generally 
within the field of anthropology rather than onomastics (e.g. Antoun, 1968; 
Dickinson, 2007; Dorian, 1970). The observations | recorded, along with my 
insider status, meant that I had common ground and common people and 
events to discuss. This allowed informants to be fairly informal. However, 
the presence of a digital voice recorder proved inhibiting to some of the 
informants as they felt reluctant to be candid with it switched on but were 
happy for their answers to be recorded in writing. 

Rather than being fully structured or entirely open, the interviews were 
semi-structured. This meant that I had a list of specific questions and topics 
to cover but I allowed the informants freedom in answering these and in 
determining the precise course of the interview.! However, I ensured that 
all topics had been covered by the end of each interview, in order to make 
sure that I gained a similar level of information from each informant. The 
topics covered both official and unofficial names, as earlier studies had given 
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evidence of the importance of unofficial names within communities in the 
Western Isles (Bramwell, 2007; Mewett, 1982). The function of not limiting 
informants to a set of restrictive questions was to find out about practices 
that they felt were important, rather than imposing my own views on what 
these might be (Bryman, 2004: 320). 


Official Name Structures 


Five possible ways in which official names could be structured in this 
community emerged from the study. These all include at least one surname 
and forename and are set out below: 


Structure A: [Forename] [Surname] 
e.g. Donald MacDonald 


Structure B: [Forename] [Forename] [Surname] 
e.g. Donald John MacDonald (with Donald used as the familiar name and 
John seen as a middle name and rarely used) 


Structure C: [Forename] [Forename] [Surname] 
e.g. Donald John MacDonald (with Donald John used as a complete familiar 
name in itself — referred to as ‘double-barrelled’ or ‘double’ names by 
some informants) 


Structure D: [Forename] [Forename] [Surname] 
e.g. Donald John MacDonald (with John used as the familiar name and 
Donald rarely used, other than for official purposes) 


Structure E: [Forename] [Surname] [Surname] 
e.g. Donald Maclsaac MacDonald (with middle surname seen as a middle 
name and not used in the same way as the final, hereditary, surname) 


Structure A 


This was one of the most common structures in the names discussed 
as well as being the most common among the informants themselves. So a 
male could be called Iain MacLeod and a female Rhona MacDonald without 
any middle name. It was also common to refer to someone with a middle 
name (i.e. structure B) in this way. 


Structure B 


This was also a common structure, in which a middle name would be 
given but rarely used. In this case, structure A would usually be used to refer 
to someone, and the middle name would generally not be known to many 
people beyond the bearer and family. Examples collected included Christina 
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Ann MacLean and Thomas James MacAskill, where these bearers would be 
usually known as Christina MacLean and Thomas MacAskill. 


Structure C 


In this structure, two forenames are given in the same positions as 
in structure B, yet both are always used together. These two forenames 
are seen as a single name. Three of 12 informants had this type of name 
structure. For example, Donald John Macleod would be referred to as Donald 
John, rather than Donald, in conversation. Though this is more widespread 
among males, it is also fairly common for a female to be called Mary Ann, for 
example, rather than Mary. 


Structure D 


This structure, with the second forename being the familiar name 
normally used, appeared to be the most unusual, although examples were 
still given. A man with the full name Donald Stuart MacNeill would be 
known as Stuart MacNeill, with others often having little knowledge of his 
first name. 


Structure E 


Though the bearer of this name structure has what looks like two 
surnames, only the final name functions as a surname. The middle name 
is aname which has been used as a surname in previous generations rather 
than a forename (as in structure B). Functionally, however, this structure 
behaves in a similar way, in that few people are likely to be aware of the 
middle name. This type of middle name invariably had connections to 
family, either as a mother’s maiden name or as part of a relative’s full name 
(e.g. George Rose’s grandson being called George Rose MacDonald). 


Although this list of possible name structures appears reasonably compre- 
hensive, practices are not necessarily quite so clear-cut. It would also be 
feasible, and possibly unremarkable, to have more than one forename or 
surname as middle names, that is, between the initial forename and final 
surname; however, this did not occur in my sample nor in the personal 
names of others whom the informants discussed. This suggests that in this 
community the practice of having more than one middle name is rare. 
Though most of these official name structures are stable, variation within 
a name is also possible. This is particularly common between structures B 
and C: a person might usually be known as John, but close members of his 
family or elderly members of the community might call him John Archie. 
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Within this community, older generations in particular stressed the 
importance of naming children after relatives. This resulted in a small 
forename stock. Though this system is now changing (see Bramwell, 2012), 
it still means that many individuals share the same forename or even the 
same double-barrelled forenames. 


Surnames 


There is also a very high instance of isonymy, with the top 10 hereditary 
surnames in the Western Isles estimated to cover over 50% of the popula- 
tion. These top 10 surnames for the Eilean Siar council area are reproduced 
in Table 4.1. Most of these surnames also have a direct Gaelic equivalent; for 
example, Campbell is the English equivalent of Caimbeul. Table 4.1 is based 
on Bowie and Jackson’s (2003) study, which used a sample of 1891 registra- 
tions of births and deaths in the Western Isles over the period 1999 to 2001, 
and I have calculated the percentages based on those data. 

In the city of Glasgow, the most popular surname, Smith, accounted for 
1.1% of surnames, with the tenth most popular surname, Anderson, consti- 
tuting only 0.5% of births and deaths. The Highland council area, while less 
isolated, shares close cultural and historical links with the Western Isles, but 
even there the most popular surname, MacDonald, accounts for only 3.1% 
of the sample (Bowie & Jackson, 2003). It is clear from these data that the 
Western Isles, as a single unit, contains extremely high levels of isonymy. 
This is concentrated even further on individual islands, due to different areas 
having belonged to particular clans. Results from the Publicprofiler project 
at University College London show that although MacLeod is the most 
popular surname on the islands of Lewis and Harris, MacDonald is most 


Table 4.1 The top 10 surnames in the Eilean Siar council area (population 26,450), 
1999-2001. 


Surname Percentage of sample bearing surname 
MacLeod 13.5% 
MacDonald 10.8% 
Morrison 6.2% 
MacKenzie 4.4% 
MacKay 3.4% 
Campbell 3.4% 
MacLean 3.3% 
Maclver 3.0% 
Murray 2.5% 
Smith 2.3% 


Source: Bowie and Jackson (2003). 
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popular on the more southerly islands of North Uist, Benbecula and South 
Uist (Publicprofiler, 2010). The island of Barra is not represented separately 
in the data, but it would be expected that the most common surname there 
would be MacNeil, as that is where the Clan MacNeil was based. 

The most popular two surnames alone, MacLeod and MacDonald, are 
borne by nearly a quarter of the population of the Western Isles. Along with 
the small forename stock, this means that there are many people within this 
community who have exactly the same full name. A system of unofficial 
names is used alongside the official names in order to identify people. This 
could be seen as a result of the lack of easy identification through official 
names, but is also a continuation of centuries of Gaelic-based tradition 
(McEwan-Fujita, 2010). 


Name ‘translation’ 


There is also a system of name translation which works alongside and in 
conjunction with the official name structures presented above. Names have 
generally been recorded ‘in English’ in this community, as in the Highlands 
and Islands more generally. The use of English equivalents for Gaelic names 
seems to be either motivated by or a symptom of the imposition of the 
English language in High domains, such as educational contexts and govern- 
ment records, over the past two centuries. Forms of names in both Gaelic 
and English are still used in this community, although English names are still 
often used for official purposes, on birth certificates and other documents. 

Everyone in the community, including all of the informants, is aware of 
which Gaelic and English names map onto each other. Some typical examples 
include Démhnall in Gaelic with its ‘English’ version being Donald; Seonaidh 
and John; Mairead and Margaret; Catriona and Catherine; Mairi and Mary. 
There is also the potential for the Gaelic version of surnames to be used, 
though this is not as widespread as the everyday use of Gaelic forenames. 

The usage of Gaelic and English forms of names is, unsurprisingly, 
largely split along linguistic lines. All informants who were Gaelic speakers 
said that they used the Gaelic version of the name (often with a byname) 
when talking in Gaelic and the English version when talking to someone 
who does speak the language. 

It is, therefore, apparent that this naming system allows for Gaelic 
and English alternatives of the forename when referencing or addressing 
a person. What the above-mentioned informant meant by putting the 
name in the ‘Gaelic sense’ goes beyond this though, referring to the use of a 
traditional byname in conjunction with the Gaelic forename for the precise 
identification of a person within the community, whether through reference 
to their relations, a personal characteristic or the place their family is associ- 
ated with. These belong to the more unofficial domains of this naming 
system, which are not accessible from official documents. 
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Unofficial Name Structures 


It is important to remember that the unofficial names used in this 
community exist in addition to the official ways of giving a name, and are 
used alongside them but in different ways and for different purposes. They 
can be classified into several main groups: individual bynames, nicknames, 
maritonyms and kinship bynames.’ Individual bynames normally consist 
of a forename followed by a byname which identifies that person through 
a salient feature, whether that is a place of residence, a characteristic or an 
occupation. Kinship bynames may also incorporate individual bynames, but 
most importantly they link the individual to a relative, usually their father, 
through the naming system. Maritonyms link a wife to her husband, rather 
than to a blood relative. What I refer to in this chapter as nicknames again 
relate to the individual, but replace the forename rather than supplement- 
ing it.$ 


Individual bynames 


There were four structures for bynames, all involving the addition of an 
identifier to an individual’s forename: 


Structure F: [Forename] [Place name] 
Structure G: [Forename] [Characteristic (hair colour, size, etc.)] 
Structure H: [Characteristic] [Forename] 


Structure I: [Forename] [Occupation] 


The forename used will frequently be the usual form within the 
community, which is often the Gaelic form as discussed above, but might 
also be a hypocoristic version rather than the official ‘English’ version. For 
example, a man whose name was given as Archibald on his birth certificate 
may commonly be known by the hypocoristic form, Archie, or the Gaelic 
form, Gilleasbaig. 

The identifier in these name structures refers to the individual. This 
can be a place name associated with that individual (structure F), of the 
type Archie Creagan for Archie who lives, or lived, at the rocks. Structures G 
and H allude to a specific characteristic of the individual, particularly size 
or hair colour. The typical Gaelic construction is shown by structure G, 
which is far more common than structure H, which would be the expected 
English construction. The adjective comes after the noun in Gaelic, leading 
to examples such as Gilleasbaig Mor (structure G). The comparatively rare 
English equivalent would be Big Archie (structure H). Occupational identi- 
fiers are not particularly common and come after the forename, regardless of 
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whether the occupation is being referenced in Gaelic or English. Soa woman 
who worked at the local bank could be known as Morag a’ Bhanca or Morag 
the Bank (structure 1). 


Nicknames 
Structure J: [Nickname] 


A nickname of any type replaces the forename in use and the bearer is 
known by this name. Many were bestowed within the school context and 
have continued into adulthood, particularly among peer groups, but with 
many gaining wider currency. There were a wide variety collected within 
the community studied, including names such as Snooker, Boom Boom and 
Tonty. Though the nicknames could be lexically meaningful, the meaning in 
relation to a specific name bearer was often unclear. Frequently these names 
are used without any understanding of why they have been bestowed, and 
the usage of this type of name in the community can vary considerably 
between individuals. The semantic bleaching of these names means that 
seemingly offensive or embarrassing nicknames, such as Foreskin, can be 
used without negative implications. Certain nicknames can replace the 
bearer’s official name in all but the most official domains (documents, bank 
cards and court cases). Other nicknames are known only within a bearer’s 
family or among a restricted group of friends. 


Maritonyms 
Structure K: [Forename or bean] [Husband’s name] 


Another type of unofficial name is the maritonym: a wife identified 
using the name of her husband. Either her forename or simply the word bean 
(‘wife’) is used before the husband’s name. The name used for the husband 
will always be the one with which he is most easily identified within the 
community. If, for example, he is known by a strong nickname or an un- 
official byname, then that will be used in this structure. Examples could 
include bean Aonghais Mhor, meaning ‘wife of Big Angus’, and Mairi Iain Bhan, 
meaning ‘Mary wife of Fair-haired John’. In many cases the marital relation- 
ship is not specified, as with the kinship bynames detailed below, so there 
is a reliance on community knowledge in order to decipher the relationship. 
Interestingly, in the examples given by my informants, husbands were not 
generally known by the name of their wives and this may tell us something 
about the traditional male dominance of this society. Alford (1988: 88), ina 
cross-cultural analysis of 60 societies, found that women’s names changed 
on marriage in many more societies than men’s, and he suggests that this 
may imply that a woman’s identity is perceived to change more on marriage, 
or that her identity is subsumed into that of her husband. 
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Kinship bynames 


Structure L: [Forename] [Father’s forename] [Optionally grandfather’s 
forename] [Possibly earlier generations] 


Structure M: [Forename] [Forename of mother or other guardian] 


Structure N: [Forename] [Characteristic] [Father’s forename] [Optionally 
grandfather’s forename] 


Structure O: [Forename] [Father’s name] [Father’s characteristic/occupa- 
tion etc. ] 


Structure P: [Forename] [Characteristic] [Father’s name] [Father’s charac- 
teristic/occupation etc.] 


Structure Q: [Forename] [Occupation (of father/forefather) by itself] 


Structure R: [Forename] [Nickname (of father/forefather) by itself] 


The traditional way of referencing people in the community is by use 
of their sloinneadh. This Gaelic term can be translated both as ‘patronymic’ 
and as ‘surname’ (Mark, 2003), which highlights the importance that this 
concept holds in terms of individual and community identity. 

Patronymics have been used in both official and unofficial ways in the 
culture of the Gaidhealtachd for centuries. As can be seen from Table 4.1, 
most traditional surnames from this area are of the type mac, ‘son of’, 
followed by a male forename (Hough, 2003). Members of the clans often 
took on the name of their clan for official purposes but, within the clan, 
identification was often by true patronymics, naming the father and grand- 
father and so on. These might also be recorded for official purposes. There is 
evidence of just such a system until early modern times. Donaldson (1995: 
92) notes that ‘(t]he use of genuine patronymics in records continued well 
into the eighteenth century: for example, in South Uist in 1721 we find 
names like John MacEwan Vic Ean Vic Charles and Murdo MacNeill Vic 
Ean Vic Duill.’ Vic in these records is a semi-phonetic rendering of mhic, the 
genitive of mac. 

This patronymic naming system is still in use within this Western 
Isles community outside official domains and it is this that my informant 
meant specifically when he discussed putting a name in the ‘Gaelic sense’. 
A person’s lineage can be recounted by recitation of their sloinneadh, and in 
this case the generations recounted can go back a substantial length of time. 
The use of this type of naming is very important in maintaining a localised 
identity, but also in continuing a Gaelic cultural tradition of naming rather 
than simply adopting the officially dominant English tradition of hereditary 
surnames. Patronymic naming is, of course, common in many communities 
around the world, in both official and unofficial contexts (see e.g. Coleman 
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& Vika, 2010; Wikstram, 2012: 258; Yassin, 1978), and the naming in this 
community can be considered within this wider, global context. 

In these structures within the Western Isles, the Gaelic version of all 
forenames would normally be used. The names of the father, grandfather 
and any further forefathers would be in the genitive case. In Gaelic this 
causes lenition, which entails the addition of an <h> after most initial 
consonants and a change in quality for certain later vowels (e.g. Domhnall 
in the genitive case is Dhomhnaill). In some cases the word mac (‘son of’), or 
its genitive form mhic, are used between the individual names, as in Alasdair 
mac Mhurchaidh. However, this is rare in this Western Isles community. It is 
more likely that gille, meaning ‘son/boy of’, or nighean, meaning ‘daughter/ 
girl of’, are used in place of the forename to signal relationship to the father, 
for example gille Mhurchaidh or nighean Mhurchaidh. In general, however, 
this information is simply implied by the context of the utterance. In this 
close-knit community, the cultural knowledge necessary for immediate 
understanding of the relationship between those stated in the name is 
commonly available. 

If either the child or forefather’s usual name in the community contains 
a postposed byname then this will be included. For example, if a son known 
as Alasdair Beag (‘small/wee Alasdair’) has a father named Donald, then his 
patronymic would be Alasdair Beag Dhomnaill (structure N). If the father 
were known as Aonghas Ruadh (‘red-haired Angus’) then the son would be 
Alasdair Beag Aonghais Ruadh (structure P). 

In some cases a person will be called by their name plus an occupation 
associated with their family (structure Q). This is usually their father’s 
occupation and relates to a very prominent or unusual post with which 
somebody is easily identified, as with Seonaidh a’ Mhinistear (‘of the 
minister’) or Murchadh a’ Jhanitor (a Gaelicised rendering of ‘of the janitor’). 

In structure R, a nickname is used within a patronymic structure in place 
of the expected forename. This is the case when a nickname is used as the 
predominant name within the community for the father. There have been 
instances of a grandfather’s nickname used in this position after becoming 
closely associated with a family. 

Matronymics, as opposed to patronymics, are rare within this 
community, which might reinforce impressions of male dominance. They 
do, however, occasionally occur and examples are names such as Anna 
Chatriona Mhor (‘Anne, [daughter] of Big Catherine’). It is also possible for 
the name of a guardian to be used in this position if the father is unknown 
or did not bring up the child (structure M). 


Conclusion 


Through the study of the names of a community, and by investigating 
the reasons why those names are used, we can see how they are intertwined 
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with aspects of the community’s social practice. The naming practices of 
the Western Isles of Scotland are multilayered, allowing for indexing and 
reinforcement of community knowledge and close-knit social ties as part 
of everyday practice. Beyond the clear links with family, kinship and social 
solidarity, there are two aspects of the naming system which are particularly 
worthy of note. 

One aspect is the way in which naming practices link with the linguistic 
situation. Though the use of Gaelic has declined, this is still a bilingual 
community and the language remains important to cultural identity. The 
English language has traditionally been used for official purposes, within 
High social domains, while Gaelic is used in more unofficial domains (see 
Ferguson, 1959; Fishman, 2002). This division of language within society is 
reflected in the naming practices. Official versions of names have traditionally 
been recorded in English, while the Gaelic versions are used in community 
practices. This goes deeper than mere translation, with traditional bynaming 
practices maintained alongside the Gaelic names. In relation to a Ukrainian 
village, Dickinson (2007: 136) writes that ‘the unofficial naming represents 
an alternative to the fixedness of unitary identities and names demanded by 
the needs of the state’. The Western Isles system under discussion can be 
seen as offering the same opportunity. 

This choice between English and Gaelic, official and unofficial, also 
points towards another significant aspect of this naming system. The 
lack of distinctiveness afforded by the official names, through isonymy 
and a restricted forename stock, would have made identification using 
these names alone difficult. Antoun (1968: 159) states that ‘[n]icknames 
have structural significance, distinguishing both individuals and groups’. 
The unofficial naming practices used in the Western Isles fulfil these roles. 
They can distinguish groups of people as belonging to the same family or 
place. Crucially, however, they also pinpoint an individual in a precise and 
unambiguous way. As Akinnaso (1980: 277) states, ‘the basic purpose of 
naming is to provide a symbolic system of individual identification’. These 
naming practices allow for this individual identification alongside the main- 
tenance of cultural tradition. 

As discussed above, it is apparent that there are several official options 
for the naming of a child within this community. However, to know how 
the system of naming operates a person really must go beyond the official 
documents. A man can have the official name of John James MacDonald, be 
known as John MacDonald in official correspondence, John James to English 
speakers, Seonaidh Seamus to others and be known by a nickname such as 
Fara to his school friends. But using the name Seonaidh Seumas Alasdair Mhor 
(‘John James, [son] of Big Alasdair’) would pinpoint exactly who he was and 
give him his ‘place’ within the community, essentially putting it in the 
‘Gaelic sense’. 
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Notes 


(1) The list of questions and topics is available as an appendix to Bramwell (2012). 

(2) It is interesting to note that these categories correspond to the types of bynames used 
in the formation of European surnames. 

(3) For more detail on unofficial names in a similar community see Bramwell (2007). 
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5 Signs of/on Power, 
Power on/of Signs: 
Language-Based Tourism, 
Linguistic Landscapes and 
Onomastics on Norfolk Island 


Peter Miihlhausler and Joshua Nash 


Ani Norfuk Ailen es wan gud said f wan hohladi. 
Norfolk Island is a great place for a holiday, isn’t it¢ 
(The Norfolk Islander, 20 May 2008) 


Arriving 


When one arrives by plane at Norfolk Island International Airport the 
sign above the baggage collection carousel appears in both Norf’k and English: 
‘Welkam tu Norf’k Ailen / Welcome to Norfolk Island’. One is immediately 
made aware of the diglossic language situation on the island and the two 
languages’ struggle for linguistic space within the onomastic environment, 
or onomasto-sphere. Ronstr6m (2009: 179) has posed an island as ‘a linguistic 
archipelago, a world of words’. While the Norfolk archipelago does contain 
many words, many (micro-)worlds and many names, the way these names 
and their influence are played out within the historical and social fabric of 
daily life is far from understood. This chapter attempts to reconcile several 
of these social and linguistic matters through a methodology of linguistic 
landscapes (LL). It employs various approaches to understand the power 
of names and how LL can contribute to a better appreciation of factors 
involved in the revival of minority and endangered languages. Our approach 
builds on previous LL research in that we consider an amalgamated corpus 
of business names and toponyms in both physical and cultural landscapes. 

The linguistic focus of this chapter is concerned with a new function 
of Norf’k, the endangered language spoken by the descendants of the HMS 
Bounty mutineers, and its role in redefining not only the role of language and 
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tourism but also how the power differential between Norf’k and English 
has been transformed and mediated through LL and signage production and 
presentation. The new instrumental function of Norf’k in the LL is a value- 
enhancing tool for Norfolk tourism of great economic significance. The 
language of Norfolk tourism offers an important contribution to broadening 
the appeal of the language to younger islanders and, consequently, signifies an 
important element in Norf’k language revival and language empowerment. 

The tourism promotion of Norfolk Island commonly presents the island 
as a South Seas paradise with pristine ocean views, coconut palms — which 
do not actually bear fruit because the climate is not tropical enough — and 
lazy days in the sunshine among rolling hills and roaming cows. Norfolk 
Island is one of the many small Pacific islands whose main sources of 
income are tourism and islanders living away, typically in Australia and 
New Zealand, who send some of their income back to the island. Up to the 
commencement of the Second World War, the economy of Norfolk Island, 
the easternmost part of the Commonwealth of Australia, was described as 
‘subsistence affluence’. Working on one’s own land was sufficient to give one 
a comfortable life, with sufficient time for /ilis, a feeling of being pleasantly 
unenergetic, especially after relaxing for a short while. Local produce could 
be supplemented with fish and seafood and there was enough livestock on 
the island to satisfy the local demand for meat. There were few visitors, 
mainly the occasional passengers of cruise ships who called on Norfolk, 
and a small number of visitors who were attracted by the island’s natural 
beauty, the absence of motor cars, the pleasant climate and the hospitality 
of its inhabitants. Local publications narrate stories of work and leisure time 
(e.g. Wiseman, 1977) and remind us sentimentally of the days that were 
on Norfolk Island. Marrington (1981) develops our imagination of what 
Norfolk was like in the years before television, cars and, most importantly, 
tourism. While some of these recollections concern the role of language, 
place names and the naming of the landscape in general, none addresses 
any of the functions of language as a tourist drawcard, nor the character of 
the Norf’k-English spectrum in the hundreds of street, business and house 
signs which pepper the green island setting. 

Until the 1960s most Norfolk Islanders were bilingual, speaking English 
with outsiders, in official and religious contexts and at the school, and 
Norf’k among themselves in familiar and informal settings and in some 
work situations such as fishing or gardening. Not only was Norf’k powerless 
vis-a-vis English, but the Australian administration also applied a number of 
measures to assimilate the islanders and to eliminate the use of Norf’k. Still, 
the language survived and is now experiencing a kind of renaissance. Its con- 
stantly increasing use in the tourism industry demonstrates how a language 
that was once despised and hidden from outsiders is now proudly displayed 
to the world. Norf’k has been socially, politically and toponymically trans- 
formed from being a powerless, stigmatised language to a strong cultural 
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marker and delineator of insider identity and, in some domains, a language 
of power and influence. It is in these marginal spheres, liminal realms and 
edges emphasised by methods such as those of a LL analysis that minority 
languages like Norf’k can show starkly their strengths and weaknesses. 

This is not the place to provide details relating language ideology, 
language and identity, and language and landscape to Norfolk place naming. 
The interested reader is referred to Nash’s (2013) analysis of Norfolk/ 
Norf’k toponymy. We concern ourselves with how a reading of Norfolk’s 
representations of language, power and signs within a study of the LL is 
related to contemporary work on the mediation of language, toponymy, 
tourism and cultural relations in Australia (e.g. Clark, 2009; Kostanski, 
2011) and work on language, power and the role of the history of naming 
in inscribing linguistic representation in contested multilingual landscapes 
(e.g. Azaryahu, 1996; Berg & Vuolteenaho, 2009; Rose-Redwood et al., 2010). 
Among the burgeoning amount of work relating contemporary onomastics 
and the LL, Tan’s (2011) analysis of mixed signals and the role of language 
policy in how signs are represented in Singapore and Diver’s (2011) work 
on the minority Occitan language in France are particularly relevant: names 
exist within often changeable and dynamic milieus, present as onomastic 
and reified linguistic formulations in political and cultural edge space. 

While these borderlines are generally posed as being physical, LL studies 
have also focused on more abstract domains, such as the semiotic realm 
within minority language situations (e.g. Hornsby & Vigers, 2012) and 
the role of names, onomastics and marketing in the branding and trade- 
marking of products and business (Iufi & Blackwood, 2010). In addition to 
Kallen’s (2009) analysis of tourism and linguistic representation in Ireland, 
Dray’s (2010) consideration of ideological struggles in the language-contact 
situation in Jamaica, and Piller’s (2010) ‘making space and identity through 
travel’ arguments, we derive a theoretical framework which builds on and 
incorporates tourism-research-based applications of the LL as well as tackling 
a deeper ecological reading of signs, language ideologies and contestation 
integral to an ecological interpretation of the language of tourism on Norfolk 
Island. Our position also builds on tourism and toponymy research and how 
place names can come to be commodified and even consumed as souvenirs 
and within acts of tourism as performance (Light, 2014). 


The Linguistic Landscape or ‘Langscape’ of 
Norfolk Island 


Mainland Australia does not have an official language. Norf’k and 
English are both official on Norfolk Island. Norf’k, also known as the Pitkern- 
Norf’k language, arose on Pitcairn Island as a consequence of the mutiny on 
the Bounty. The descendants on Norfolk are known as ‘the Bounty folk’, as 
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norfolk and 


home of the bounty folk 


Figure 5.1 The slogan ‘home of the bounty folk’ as featured on a shopping bag, c. 2004. 


one shopping bag expresses it (see Figure 5.1). This story is well known 
among the Australian visitors of the ‘builder generation’ (people born from 
about 1925 to 1946) and indeed worldwide among those educated before the 
1960s. Few younger visitors know this fascinating story, and the culture and 
language that resulted from it are no longer the attraction they once were. 
About 800 inhabitants, roughly 50% of the island’s permanent 
population, still speak Norf’k, although relatively few are proficient in its 
traditional broad form, which was brought from Pitcairn Island in 1856 
and spoken in the early years on Norfolk. Norf’k is to a large extent an 
esoteric insider language, which was seldom heard by visitors and which 
was regarded by the administration, education sector and even some of its 
speakers as a burden rather than an asset; Norf’k was a linguistic hindrance, 
a negative rather than a positive tool of linguistic power. The invisibility 
and powerless nature of Norf’k extended to official maps and signage, or 
lack thereof: because the language was marginalised, few visitors would 
ever become aware of the existence of the numerous unofficial place names 
which coexist alongside the more obvious and transparent official place 
names within the toponymosphere and the LL (Nash, 2013). The names 
did not and many still do not exist on official maps or in signage. It was not 
until around the 1980s that the language started to feature in the island’s 
newspapers or public signs. This has changed dramatically over the last 20 
years, in part as a response to the perceived expectations of visitors to the 
island (tourists enjoy seeing Norf’k in the LL) and in part as a consequence 
of the Pitcairn descendants, who now strongly assert their cultural and 
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linguistic presence and identity on the physical and cultural landscape. The 
presence or absence of Norf’k in the langscape of Norfolk — how language 
appears in the landscape — is important for assessing the ethnolinguistic 
vitality of the language in relation to the superordinate Standard Australian 
English. This assessment should also help reach a better understanding of 
why Norf’k speakers have named places and things in the way they have 
and why different populations have embraced or shunned the use of such 
onomastic behaviour. 

Over the last two generations the importance of Norf’k as a language 
of everyday communication has lessened considerably, although its use as 
a marker of separate identity has increased (Ehrhart et al., 2006). To be a 
marker of identity is an insufficient basis for language revival, and younger 
non-speakers and semi-speakers require instrumental and, in particular, 
economic incentives as well. The promotion of language as an instrument 
for strengthening the flailing tourism industry of Norfolk Island has become 
one of the factors that sustain the ongoing language revival. This process of 
language revival exists not only as a power play within the toponymic LL, 
as signs and placenames, but also within the onomastics and discourse of 
tourism. The pertinent examples of Bounty-inspired articles and the appear- 
ance of Norf’k on postcards, tea towels and other souvenirs are the most 
prominent within this sphere. 


A Short History of Norfolk Tourism 


The beginning of Norfolk tourism was modest. In 1922, there were 38 
visitors recorded; there were 793 in 1929 and 1450 visitors in 1933. By 1960 
the communal centre of the island, Burnt Pine, was sprawling with busi- 
nesses and guesthouses catering for tourists. From this time many of these 
tourist facilities contributed to the evolving onomasto-scape of personal 
names attached to places and made sense of in terms of the (tourist) 
function they served. 

To understand the island’s tourism potential, it is necessary to comment 
briefly on its history. Between 1788 and 1855 the island featured two 
penal settlements, the second settlement leaving behind a number of sig- 
nificant Georgian buildings and the ruins of the prisons, which are now 
listed as a World Heritage Site (see Figure 5.2). The penal colony was a 
place of enormous human suffering and despair and, like other penal sites, 
thanatourism — a tourism focused on heritage atrocity and death (Best, 
2007) — plays a significant role. 

In 1856, after the penal colony was abandoned and the island again 
became uninhabited, what is labelled as Norfolk’s third settlement began. 
A number of the descendants of the mutiny of the Bounty, who had 
outgrown the resources of Pitcairn Island, were relocated to Norfolk Island 
and given generous land grants. They brought with them their mixed 
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"Welkam tu” Welcome to 


Kingston & Arthurs Vale Historic Area 


WORLD HERITAGE SITE 


Figure 5.2 World Heritage Site sign. Photograph by Peter MiihLhausler, 2011. 


Tahitian—West Indian—English culture and language, Pitkern-Norf’k, and 
they still make up about 50% of the island’s permanent population of 1800, 
a fairly large number, considering the island measures only 5 by 8 kilometres. 
The tangible heritage of the Pitcairn descendants is relatively restricted, is 
generally held in private hands and is not a major attraction for tourists. 
Tourism, unsurprisingly, centred around the island’s natural assets, 
particularly its unique flora and fauna, featuring a large range of endemic 
species, such as the Norfolk pine, and the remnants of the penal settlement. 
Norfolk was marketed variably as the Madeira of the Pacific, a natural 
paradise (see Muhlhausler & Stratford, 1999) or a former hellhole turned 
into paradise. Until a generation ago the story of the mutiny on the Bounty 
and the British-Tahitian South Seas utopia on Pitcairn Island was part of 
the canon of standard cultural knowledge in most Western countries. Best- 
sellers such as Nordhoff and Hall’s Mutiny on the Bounty (1932) and their 
Pitcairn’s Island (1934), which have been republished in numerous editions 
and several languages, helped to keep the memory of the mutiny alive, 
as did five movies. Since then this story has gradually faded from public 
awareness and it is becoming increasingly difficult for the descendants of 
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the Bounty mutineers to capitalise on it. The sparse information given about 
the history of the Pitcairn descendants in promotional brochures and visitor 
maps appears to be insufficient to attract the interest of younger visitors. 
While some Norfolk street names (e.g. Edward Young Road, John Adams Road 
and Bligh Court) remembering the Bounty story and family names relevant 
to Pitcairn and the Bounty do exist in the linguistic landscape as possible 
educational tools, much of the Bounty’s story in relation to Pitcairn and 
Norfolk continues to be ill-understood by visitors. 

Being exotic, unique and different from mainland Australia and New 
Zealand, which provide the bulk of visitors, remains the main selling 
point. Given the absence of a casino or night-life, and the significant cost 
of travelling to Norfolk Island (a flight to and a week’s accommodation on 
Norfolk Island can cost Australians about $2500, while holidays in Bali or 
Vietnam can be had for $1000), there are two main groups of visitors: young 
couples who want to get away from it all and affluent older couples. Or, as 
it is expressed locally, ‘the newly-weds and nearly-deads’. Ecotourism and 
cultural tourism, in spite of impressive efforts, still have not reached their 
potential. 


Domains of Norf’k in the Tourism Industry: Language 
and Power Relations 


Visitors typically stay for one week and spend most of their time on the 
numerous bus tours, fishing, hiking and shopping. Typical events staged for 
tourists include progressive dinners, nature walks, a ‘Night as a Convict’ 
tour, visits to the World Heritage Site around Kingston, fishing and boating, 
and theatre performances, such as re-enactments of the mutiny on the 
Bounty. While several tour operators offer a cultural tour, with the exception 
of a small number of ‘boutique’ tours, their cultural and language content 
rarely goes beyond superficial information and after a week visitors are left 
with little understanding of the culture of the islanders. 

There are two layers of language use on Norfolk: the non-transparent 
layer comprises esoteric usages in the private domain; and the transparent 
layer is generally seen in the public domain, in tourism and the speaking 
and use of ‘instant Norf’k’ (Laycock, 1989). The domains where Norf’k is 
used have significantly changed over its history. Norf’k was previously an 
oral language used in the private domain and restricted exclusively to the 
Pitcairn descendants. Its oral use in the family, traditional industries and in 
the playground has decreased over the last 50 years while its presence in the 
only school on the island, at public events, on the radio, in the Legislative 
Assembly and in print has increased. Whereas in the past Norf’k was hidden 
from visitors, it is now promoted in a number of tourism contexts, although 
in a limited form only; the linguistic power differential has shifted. One 
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element of this shift has been mediated through naming, in particular in 
how names are staged, formulated and presented in the LL. 

Present-day tourists will encounter a small number of written phrases 
and a few emblematic spoken words. What the use of Norf’k in the tourism 
industry emphasises is how the un-esoteric, symbolic and transparent use 
of Norf’k is open to outsider purview, while the more esoteric and sub- 
stantial aspects of Norf’k’s cultural weight are rarely shown to outsiders. 
“Tourist Norf’k’ as a language type within a certain domain is, then, a kind 
of digestible linguistic package, which can be presented and even sold to 
tourists, literally through books and postcards, and metaphorically through 
appearance in signs. In some instances, translation is used to help tourists 
get the message, as in the 2014 promotional material of the Baunti Escapes 
tour company, because the presented Norf’k orthography would be baffling 
to most English readers: 


Dubaagen gat wan said said... 
Daun orn’sehn nor s’ fulap f’ tuu mach salan en em worta es kristl kliya. 
Dubaagen noe mor. Norf’k Ailen es aa said. 


Imagine a place where... 

The beaches were uncrowded and the water crystal clear. 
Imagine no more. 

Norfolk is that place. 


The language of tourism conveys how language can become disconnected 
from its original domains of use and become a shiftable and flexible instru- 
ment for use in other varying domains. In this sense, Norf’k’s domain loss 
(ie. reduced use at home) has meant domain gain through the opening of 
other venues. Again, the linguistic, onomastic and LL power has shifted, 
revealing, mediating and attempting to reconcile tensions between public 
and private, insider and outsider, and ultimately what-where Norf’k is and 
what-where English is. 

Recent tourist branding repositioned Norfolk Island from a geographic 
identity to a destination identity based on experience. Part of this experience 
is ‘a local language blending of Old English seafaring and Tahitian and a 
telephone directory listed by nicknames’ (Prideaux & Watson, 2010: 34). In 
another brochure, from 2006, the Norf’k language is described as ‘a singsong 
mix of Georgian English and Tahitian that is one of the rarest in the world’. 
Still, it is not clear whether tourists react positively to how idiosyncratic 
Norf’k appears in the LL and how difficult to read it appears to be for an 
English speaker. ‘Whataway Yorlye’ (see Figure 5.3) in Norf’k means ‘How 
are you¢’ and is often spelled wut-a-wey or watawieh. It is the most common 
Norf’k term learnt by outsiders when coming to Norfolk and is the quint- 
essential Norf’k expression, used especially in the tourism industry. It is 
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Whataway Yorlye 


Figure 5.3 ‘Whataway Yorlye’ (How are you all?) postcard, c. 2005. 


also the name of a clothes designer, which exclaims on its sign ‘Se meke et orn 
Norfolk Island’ (It’s made on Norfolk Island) (see Figure 5.4). 

In the absence of funding for producing public road signs, the local 
language is promoted in print. The official use of Norf’k in tourism is also 
exemplified in the message on the departure card: ‘All yorlye kum back see 
uklan soon’, which is given without any English translation (You all please 
come back and see us [the Norfolk Islanders] soon). Norf’k is also used by 
bodies other than Norfolk Tourism. The entrances to the Norfolk Island 
National Park and Botanic Garden propose ‘Yorlye cum look orn’ (You all 
please come and take/have a look), while signs in Norf’k have recently been 
put up in the Kingston and Arthurs Vale Historic Area (KAVHA), including 
the use of ‘k/ohset’ (toilet) in one of their properties (see Figure 5.5). Their 
principal information brochure is bilingual and bilingual signage is found at 
the Norfolk Museum. 

By the end of 2004, the Norf’k language had been made co-official with 
English, and serious work began on a number of projects in a cooperative 
research partnership between the University of Adelaide and the Norfolk 
Island Government to meet the following aims: to increase the visibility 
of the language through dual language signage and interpretive materials 
for the KAVHA area and other culturally significant locations; to promote 
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Figure 5.4 Sign for the Wutawey Designs clothes store. ‘It’s made on Norfolk Island!’ 
Photograph by Joshua Nash, 2007. 


Figure 5.5 Klohset (closet, toilet) sign at the KAVHA. Photograph by Peter MiihLhdusler, 
2011. 
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© Faasfain ‘Salan Bai Dems Nikniem 
Fast find a person by their nickname 


D Golla (Jnr) 
Dar Bizziebee............. rat Golla (Snr) 


Diddles.. se 


Dids.... im” |_~=sCGriffo...... 
Diesel.........000+ CBE | Grim... eens eee 
Diesel (Finch) ig 
BODY a sasisncenssse io 
Doodus........ uns 
Mobile... ah 
Doosy ......66 iia 
Drake.. oot 
Drill .... Le 
Duck... ae | 
Dude.. oe 
COED i. si ccrscsccnceasovweses Him 
F 
Eo] Father ...........csccccseecoe me mg HUSSEIN weccscccsevecceses on Ls 


Mobile... 


Figure 5.6 An extract from the Norfolk Island telephone directory (2005) showing 
nickname listings. 


expertise and exhibition resources in Norfolk culture and language at the 
Museum; and to develop products for linguistic and cultural tourism. As we 
have suggested, while these incentives to promote Norf’k and the culture 
of the Pitcairn descendants through placing language in the LL within the 
power and economic domains of tourism, what is not clear is whether the 
tension between how language appears and how people want language to 
appear is reconciled by tourism itself or the discourse of tourism. 
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‘ 


Figure 5.7 ‘Werken dar shep’ (working the ship) miniature stamp sheet, issued in 2004. 
Artwork by Tracy Yager. 


In 2008, the Government declared the ‘Year of the Norfolk Language’ 
and this was reported in the Norfolk Window, a publication catering for 
visitors and edited by the head of the Norfolk Island Tourism Association. 
The use of the language in tourism is meant to meet a number of objec- 
tives: to create greater awareness among other islanders of the value of this 
formerly denigrated language; to emphasise the uniqueness of the island; 
to create tourism products that can add value to the tourism industry; and 
to provide employment opportunities for speakers of the Norf’k language. 
This is likely to provide an important factor in language revival. The first 
two points relate to the awareness and appreciation of components of 
language revival and manifest themselves through public signage and use 
of the language in the telephone directory, especially the use of nicknames 
(see Figure 5.6), phone cards, shops, stamps (see Figure 5.7), departure cards, 
advertisements and names of places. 

Since Mihlhausler started linguistic fieldwork on Norfolk Island in 
1997, there has been a significant increase in the visibility of the language, 
including in the names of businesses catering primarily for tourists: 


Aata Orn Tours with Arthur Evans 
A pun: data means ‘to admire’. It is probably derived from the anthro- 
ponym Arthur. 
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Aatuti Art 
Aatuti is a small black reef fish. 


Jes Himi 
‘Just you and me’: Aimi is a dual pronoun. 


Iwii Paradis 
‘Little paradise’. 


Eldoo Hire Cars 
Eldoo, ‘it is possible, affordable, can be done’. 


Se Moosa Bus! 
The name of a mobile food stall, a pun on English bus and the Norf’k 
word bus, ‘to burst’. The name literally means ‘I’m about to burst’. 


Big Suff 
The name of a surf shop, playing on the ambiguity of this phrase in 
Norf’k, which means both ‘big waves’ and ‘important person’, 


What must remembered regarding the reality of this increase in physical 
exposure in and of Norf’kin the cultural landscape and LLis the concomitant 
reality that, over time, less Norf’k is being spoken by the Norfolk Islanders. 
While this former language of defiance and insiderhood, which suffered 
major setbacks to its linguistic health in the last century, is seemingly 
making a comeback on the onomastic and LL front through the domain of 
tourism, this public exposure has occurred and is occurring in parallel to a 
marked decrease in the intergenerational transmission of (spoken) Norf’k. 
The reasons for this decrease are complex. The way Norf’k is spelled is one 
of these. 


Spelling and Representing Norf’k 


As yet there is no official spelling of Norf’k and tourists will encounter 
a fair bit of variation. The marketing of products and signs feature a spelling 
similar to English: Norf’k is spelled as an ‘eye dialect’, as in ‘Yorlye cum 
look orn’. Using a phonemic spelling radically distances the language from 
English. Tourists are left to ponder the meaning of untranslated captions 
such as ‘watawieh?¢’ (how are you?), ‘nobata said’ (no better place [to be]) and 
‘soe hatiih!’ (so here you go!) in the current official guide given to the new 
arrivals at the airport. 

Until the last decades of the 20th century Norf’k had been an oral 
language. Its increasing use in written documents has created difficulties 
that are yet to be resolved, although having an agreed writing system suf- 
ficiently different from English could give the language more social power. 
The spelling issue is ongoing because it is not only a technical matter 
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concerning linguistics and orthography but also a social and psychological 
question involving cultural allegiances and history (some choose not to write 
in particular ways because they do not like those who devised particular 
writing systems). What is worth considering are the relative merits of several 
writing systems, and how these compare to other, more ad hoc methods of 
representing the language in the landscape. Buffett and Laycock’s (1988) 
system has met with a fair degree of resistance in the community. Many feel 
it is ‘not the language they are speaking’ and that Palmer’s (1986) system 
and other suggestions put forward by other community members are more 
realistic and easier to use. The outcome of the spelling debate will be in- 
fluenced by numerous external constraints, including the dominant role of 
English in the lives of most islanders and the desirability of the written form 
to be easily accessible to visitors. As such, the role and mode of appearance 


PILLT LORNGA NZI. 
GEORGE ‘IOOHE CHRISTIAN 


Figure 5.8 Pilli Lornga N.I. (‘Stuck on N.I.’) CD cover, 2001. 
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Figure 5.9 Entrance sign for A Walk in the Wild (‘Atrip ina Stik’ nature walk) showing 
other uses of Norf’k (‘Kamiindefe’ for ‘Entrance’). Photograph by Peter MiihLhdusler, 2006. 


of Norf’k in the LL is as much influenced by local judgement as it is by 
externally driven economic and power matters. 

In spite of the continued use of different spelling conventions, the 
written language is increasingly used to enhance products and events. 
Examples include: 


(1) CD covers (Figure 5.8), T-shirts and teatowels with Norf’k words; 

(2) the Wonderland Night Walk offered by local poet Archie Bigg, featuring 
a walk through a forest illuminated by thousands of Christmas lights, 
tableaux of typical Norfolk Island scenes and recitations of poetry partly 
in Norf’k; 

3) nature walk signage (Figure 5.9); 

4) a brief language lesson as part of the Norfolk Culture Tours and the 
appearance of Norf’k in tourism brochures; 

5) postcards featuring a Norf’k message (Figure 5.3); 

6) the bilingual version of the tourism brochure for KAVHA (Norf’k and 
English); 

7) signs in Norf’k, including several official street names and names of 
guesthouses, businesses and private homes; 

8) bilingual menus, featuring the Norf’k names of traditional island dishes 
(these are becoming more common). 


There are moves underway for language courses for mainlanders and 
visitors, as well as other projects. While all these developments would seem 
positive, making Norf’k a tourist attraction is not without problems. The 
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informal development of linguistic tourism products to date has contributed 
to the tension between authenticity and accessibility in language. Tourists 
clearly are attracted by the exotic nature of the language and its romantic 
history (it is variably characterised as combining Old English, Ancient 
Tahitian, Low German, West Country dialects and Welsh, although these 
claims do not stand up to scrutiny). The Norfolk Air in-flight magazine 
states: 


What makes Norfolk Island Unique... 

Norfolk is home to one of the world’s rarest languages, with around 
1000 locals speaking a Pitcairn-Norfolk dialect — a strange but fun mix 
of sing-song Tahitian and West Country English — a relic of the Bounty 
mutineers who hid on remote Pitcairn Island with their Tahitian 
wives. Their descendants later brought the hybrid language to Norfolk. 
(Norfolk-Bound, 2002: 3) 


The fact that Norf’k is related to English makes it accessible and visitors are 
led to believe that it can be mastered with little effort; they are encouraged 
to speak it during the cultural tour and one of the two guides to the language 
is called Speak Norfolk Today (Buffett & Laycock, 1988). What they do not 
realise is that the variety they are familiarised with is known as ‘instant 
Norf’k’ (Laycock, 1989), an easy-to-master variety markedly different and 
distinct from the broad variety of the language generally spoken by older 
Pitcairn descendants. 


Is the Writing on the Wall or the Sign? 


Norfolk Island is a small, isolated island where a severely endangered 
language is spoken. The linguistic situation is unique and provides an 
excellent case study in LL and onomastic representation. The insular 
onomastic laboratory and its manifestation in the LL exists with(in) current 
processes of language revival, the revival of an official language of Australia 
and its territories. The movement, change and evolution of Norf’k ‘the 
language of defiance’ to Norf’k ‘the language of tourism’ demonstrate how 
power relations form a part of the language’s history. We have attempted 
to run with an argument emphasising how a LL and onomasto-spherical 
analysis cannot necessarily solve any of these power-related issues but 
can definitely bring them to bear. Norfolk’s diglossic speech community, 
bilingual LL and vibrant history are encapsulated within a nexus of dichoto- 
mous liminalities and contradictions: English versus Norf’k, public versus 
private, mainland versus island, power versus powerlessness, insider versus 
outsider and present realities versus past ideals. 

The Norf’k language is affected by many global forces and at present 
Norfolk Island’s economic survival is dependent on continuing tourism. 
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Because tourism results in increased environmental load on this small and 
sensitive locale in the South Pacific, one of the challenges is to ensure that 
tourism does not severely compromise the natural and cultural ecology of 
the island, but rather becomes a resource for further language and culture 
revival. The development of cultural tourism focused on the Pitcairn descend- 
ants is a relatively recent phenomenon, but it is becoming an important part 
of Norfolk tourism offerings. Norf’k language and Norfolk culture are at the 
heart of these new offerings. 

We have illustrated that language tourism has frequently promoted a 
distorted view of Norf’k and has been used as an exotic background against 
which mainstream tourism takes place. It is not known what percentage 
of tourists would like to acquire a deeper understanding of the language 
and devote some of their time on the island to learning it and about its 
history. Whatever the case, language-based tourism products need to be 
tourism-friendly, as does the way Norf’k is represented in the physical and 
the written LL; it has to be able to be easily read by English readers. Failing 
this, the position of Norf’k as a language of soft or hard power will remain 
unclear. We speculate such a failing will again relegate Norf’k to a secondary 
role within Norfolk Island’s tourism language and tourism LL. How this 
process and possible standardisation will occur awaits to be seen. 

What seems easier and more realistic is to improve the quality of 
information about the language in mainstream contexts, to develop 
language-focused experiences that enhance the quality of the tourist stay, 
and to promote and train experts in showcasing the language and culture. 
Language certainly has been promoted to the centre of the discussion on 
Norfolk Island. In February 2014, the Infrastructure and Business Develop- 
ment Committee of the Legislative Assembly stated in its quarterly report: 


Cultural identity is an essential component of the Norfolk Island 
community and is of particular value to tourism. Any programs or 
facilities which aid in the promotion, teaching and display of the island 
culture should be encouraged. (Norfolk Island Government, press 
release, 12 February 2014) 


A strong case has now been made that Norf’k is a much greater 
potential asset for tourism, and vice versa, than has been recognised by 
previous tourism managers on Norfolk Island. Io maximise this asset and 
the positive externalities it can create requires both financial investment 
and a well thought-out strategy both for tourism and for language and 
culture revival. Norfolk’s LL is but one outlet for these possibilities that will 
hopefully become reality. 
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Note 


(1) Bus and buss are both acceptable spellings of this word in Norf’k. 
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Part 2 
Attitudes and Attachment 


6 The Controversy of Restoring 
Indigenous Names: Lessons 
Learnt and Strategies for 
Success 


Laura Kostanski 


Introduction 


This chapter will explore the outcomes of the 1989/90 proposal by the 
State Government of Victoria, in Australia, to restore Indigenous names 
for and within the Grampians National Park, as it was then known (it is 
now Officially named the Grampians/Gariwerd National Park). The focus 
is to explore the outcomes of the name restoration proposal and then 
provide advice, based on participant-generated data, on how name restora- 
tion programs could be run to ensure effective and community-supported 
outcomes. In previous research (Kostanski, 2009, 2014) I have explored the 
key concepts of toponymic attachment, identity and dependence, all of 
which will be referred to throughout this chapter in an examination of how 
and why name restoration proposals succeed or fail. 


Background 


In 1989 and 1990 the Grampians/Gariwerd National Park was the focus 
of a Victorian Government campaign to restore Indigenous toponyms to 
various features, landmarks and populated areas within and surround- 
ing the park. At the local level, the proposed restoration of Indigenous 
toponyms was widely debated. This display of interest in the proposals 
indicated that many members of the community had formulated ideas 
about what toponyms meant to them. The proposal not only affected locals 
in the National Park area, but attracted the attention of people across the 
state of Victoria, and even in other states. This level of attention to the 
debate resulted in hundreds of letters being written to the editors of local, 
metropolitan, regional and state newspapers and periodicals from people 
within the local area and from around Victoria. In addition, the debate 
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was discussed in meetings of town councils across Victoria, with many 
supporting the Grampians/Gariwerd area councils in their rejection of the 
proposals. Further to this, over 60,000 people signed petitions and lodged 
them with the State Government of Victoria and the Surveyor-General’s 
Department of Victoria. 

This level of reaction to the proposals generated a plethora of docu- 
mentation recording people’s collective and individual reasons for their 
attachments to the toponyms, their reasons for supporting or rejecting the 
proposals and their thoughts on the processes involved in the restoration 
of the Indigenous toponyms. Based on this, it was hypothesised that, even 
though the majority of vocal community members were opposed to the 
proposal, many would be interested in participating in a study in 2006/07 
regarding their contemporary use of the toponyms, because of their prior 
engagement in the debate and the obvious importance they had placed 
on the toponyms concerned. This hypothesis was supported by various 
theoretical works which noted that people’s sense of place is heightened 
at times of change (Sharpe & Ewert, 2000; Twigger-Ross & Uzzell, 1996). 
Even today there are ongoing legacy issues in the National Park regarding 
signage, tourism promotion, heritage and marketing. These issues are still 
in need of resolution, and it was proposed that this research would aid in 
setting standards and guidelines for the resolution of these issues and the 
establishment of future guidelines for renaming proposals. 

Using the theoretical lens of toponymic attachment, various trends can 
be exposed which explain why people react to name restoration programs 
positively or negatively. As defined by Kostanski (2009, 2014), toponymic 
attachment consists of toponymic identity (an emotional attachment) and 
toponymic dependence (a functional attachment), which are related yet 
distinct constructs. Toponymic attachment is similar to place attachment, 
described by Low and Altman (1992) as ‘the bonding of people to places’. 
However, toponymic attachment is defined as the bonding of people to 
toponyms, in both positive and negative ways. Toponymic identity is one 
construct of toponymic attachment, implying personal and community 
identity being tied to toponyms in a similar way to which they can be 
linked to places. The other construct of toponymic attachment, toponymic 
dependence, describes how people are dependent on toponyms not only 
for their promotional qualities but also for their ability to assist people in 
navigating between places and distinguishing one place from another. 

The constructs of place and toponymic attachment are strongly cor- 
related, as places would not be defined from spaces without the assignment 
of names, and place names would have no purpose without places. The two 
constructs can, however, be distinguished from each other, as emotional 
and functional attachments can and do occur with toponyms in a unique 
way compared with the attachments people form with the physical places 
themselves. 
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Participants 


A total of 159 individuals were identified in the letters and reports from 
1989/90, and I was able to locate postal addresses for 114 of these using 
the online White Pages telephone directory. Cover letters and question- 
naires were sent to these 114 people in October 2006, and 37 questionnaires 
were returned, representing a 32.5% return rate (in fact, as 23 letters were 
returned from incorrect addresses the actual return rate can be considered 
to be over 40%). Among other items, the questionnaire asked participants to 
nominate others whom they believed would be interested in participating 
in the research program. A total of 33 nominations were received through 
this method. Questionnaires were sent out to the nominees, of which 21 
were returned (a return rate of 63.6%). In total, therefore, 58 questionnaires 
were completed and returned in 2006/07. Oral history interviews were 
also carried out in October and November 2006 with 45 individuals who 
had either completed questionnaires or who were referred directly to me. 
Mental maps were completed by 60 participants (58 participants completed 
these as part of the questionnaire, in addition to 2 oral history participants). 

The participants’ mean age was 57.6 years (range 29-82 years). The 
mean length of residence in the National Park area for participants was 32 
years (range 1-77 years). The majority of participants lived within close 
proximity of the National Park.’ 

Where questionnaire participants are referred to in this chapter, they 
are identified by the labels ‘Participant 1’, ‘Participant 2’ and so on. This is 
to distinguish their data from the other two sources of participant informa- 
tion, namely newspaper material, which is referenced and provided in the 
reference list where applicable, and the oral history interview participants. 
Due to their political or key stakeholder role in the initial name restoration 
program, the interview participants were either given pseudonyms or their 
real names were used when permission was granted. Where a participant 
provided information in both the questionnaire and oral history interview 
phases of the research program, their data are identified through the use of 
their pseudonym or, if appropriate, their real name. 


Mental Mapping 


During the course of an oral history interview in 2006 with Steve Crabb, 
who was Minister for Tourism at the time of the name restoration project 
and the original proponent of the concept, I asked him which name he 
currently used for the study area. His reply was intriguing, as he stated that 
he used the name Grampians. I questioned him as to why, if he had been 
the one to propose restoring Indigenous names, he had persisted in using 
Grampians as the name for the area, rather than Gariwerd. He explained: ‘I 
think if I said “we’re going to Gariwerd”, people would say ... “where?” And 
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if I said “we’re going to the Grampians”, they would say “yes”. It’s just a 
name; we just failed to change it really.’ 

This was an admission by the original proponent that the name res- 
toration program in 1989/90 had not adequately achieved its purpose by 
2006: namely to have the community recognise Indigenous cultural heritage 
and to increase cultural tourism in the region. Yet Crabb’s recognition that 
the name restoration program was a failure is not enough to explain the 
contemporary situation in the area. Rather, to explore whether the program 
can be considered to have been successful, it is important to explore whether 
the Indigenous names which were registered in 1990 have been adopted by 
the population, or largely ignored. To do this, a mental mapping exercise 
was developed which allowed participants to indicate, for the study area 
and various sites within it, which names they used now. The data were 
compiled and a map created to indicate which names were allocated to each 
feature (see Figure 6.5). 

Of the 58 participants who completed the mental mapping section of 
the questionnaire, 37 stated that they had originally ‘disapproved’ of the 
proposal and 2 did not respond to this item (see Figure 6.1 for a summary 
graph of participants’ opinions). Fifteen years after the event, the majority 
of participants were still opposed to restoring Indigenous names for features 
in Victoria, but by a lesser margin (see Figure 6.2). 


40: 
30° 


20: 


Supported Disapproved No opinion Other 


Mental mapping participants who completed questionnaire 


Opinion of the proposal 


Figure 6.1 Mental mapping participants who completed questionnaire: Opinion of name 
restoration proposal in 1989/90 (56 responses, 2 non-responses). 
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Figure 6.2 Questionnaire participant responses to the question ‘Overall, do you support 
the idea of reintroducing Indigenous place names for Victorian places?’ (49 responses, 
9 non-responses). 


Analysis of the names that were plotted on the mental maps will now 
be undertaken in two discrete sections: the first will consider the names 
that participants used for the National Park and the second will consider 
the names that participants used for Indigenous cultural sites. While more 
data are available for analysis, such as the names used for recreational areas, 
or those used for prominent features, it was decided to limit analysis to the 
name for the National Park and the names used for rock-art sites, as the data 
indicated that these features were the most likely to have different patterns 
of usage which would lend themselves to analysis. 


Names for the National Park 


Participants were asked to identify at the top of a map of the National 
Park the name(s) that they used for the overall area. In total, 42 participants 
completed this section and the results are shown in Figure 6.3. As can be 
seen, the variations included Grampians (84%), Gariwerd (5%), Currewert 
(2%), Grampians (Gariwerd) (7%) and Gariwerd (Grampians) (2%). When 
analysed to determine the ratio of usage for Indigenous, non-Indigenous and 
dual names, the statistics indicate that 84% were utilising an exclusively 
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Gariwerd (Grampians) 
2% 


Grampians (Gariwerd) 


Grampians 
84% 


Figure 6.3 Names used by participants (n = 42) for the National Park. 


non-Indigenous name, 7% were utilising an exclusively Indigenous name, 
and 9% were using a dual name. 

These figures are given greater context when considered in relation to the 
backgrounds of the participants. For instance, Participant 3 utilised the name 
Grampians (Gariwerd) for the National Park, and noted in the questionnaire 
that they ‘support dual names for Victorian places’ for ‘historical reasons’. 
In contrast, Nicholas utilised The Grampians for the National Park and 
indicated in his response to the questionnaire that he had ‘some empathy 
with the area which entitles me to always call it the Grampians’. Of those 
who used an Indigenous name for the National Park, Barry, who was not 
of Indigenous cultural heritage, acknowledged that he used the Indigenous 
name Gariwerd because ‘it acknowledges Aboriginal history [...] and their 
names are so much more evocative and poetic than European names’. 

The sentiments of Participant 3, Nicholas and Barry indicate that 
for each of them the rationales behind their selection of toponym were 
personal. The reasons provided are similar to those explored as arguments 
for supporting or opposing the renaming proposal in 1989/90. In relation 
to Barry’s assertion of having an ‘empathy’ which entitled him to use the 
name Grampians, he was highly attached to the non-Indigenous name for 
emotional reasons, which, as explored by Kostanski (2009), are a component 
of toponymic identity. Similarly, for Barry the use of an Indigenous name 
could be explained through the theory of toponymic identity, in that he saw 
the toponym he used as a symbol of Indigenous heritage. 

When the data are compared between the rates at which participants 
supported or opposed the renaming proposal in 1989/90 and those who 
utilised the non-Indigenous, Indigenous or dual names for the National Park 
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Figure 6.4 Respondents’ current name type usage compared with respondents’ Level of 
support in relation to the name restoration proposals in 1989/90. 


it can be seen that there are clear correlations in background and usage type. 
As shown in Figure 6.4, those who used Indigenous names had originally 
been supporters of the renaming proposal, whereas those who used a non- 
Indigenous name for the National Park had either disapproved of or had 
no opinion of the proposal. Those who utilised dual names had exhibited 
a mixture of opinions towards the proposal. Essentially, study participants 
indicated that where they originally supported the name restoration proposal 
they were now more likely to be using Indigenous names for places within 
the National Park. Conversely, where a participant had originally opposed 
the restoration proposal they were not likely to now be using Indigenous 
names for places. In effect, the restoration proposal had little impact on 
subsequent name type usage patterns across the population. 

These statistics would indicate that the government program to restore 
Indigenous names for the National Park did not have a widespread impact 
upon those among the population who opposed the renaming of the 
National Park. In this sense, the campaign could be said to have failed. The 
reasons for this are multiple, and will be explored later in the chapter. In the 
following section, though, attention will be given to the use of names for 
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Figure 6.5 The Grampians National Park, with the 13 study sites used to elicit names 
from research participants. Map by the author, utilising QGIS open-source software with 
background data CC BY-SA supplied by Open Street Map. 
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features within the study area which are identifiable as having connections 
to Indigenous cultural heritage, namely rock-art sites. 


Names for Indigenous cultural sites 


Participants were asked to indicate the names that they used for Indigen- 
ous rock-art sites which are promoted for tourism and cultural heritage 
purposes in the study area. Thirteen sites within the National Park were 
selected for the mental mapping exercise (see Figure 6.5). These were chosen 
because they were targeted during the 1989/90 name restoration debate as 
the key candidates for having Indigenous names exclusively applied. For the 
purposes of this analysis, four of the 13 mental mapping sites have been 
selected for discussion. At the time of the proposal, these sites were officially 
recorded with the names Cave of Ghosts, Camp of Emu Foot, Cave of Fishes and 
Cave of Hands. Today, their official names are respectively Njamadjidj Shelter, 
Yananginj Njawi, Larngibunja Shelter and Manja Shelter. 

As can be seen from the illustrative sample of data presented in Table 6.1, 
many participants did not indicate the appropriate name for the feature 
indicated on the map. There are many possible reasons for this, including 
the spatial capabilities of the map user and the design of the mental map. 


Table 6.1 Frequency of names utilised for four Indigenous rock-art sites. 


Site 2 No. Site7 No. Site 8 No. Site 10 No. 
Ngamadjidj 12 Camp of Emu 7 Billimina 9 Manja Shelter 12 
Foot 

CaveofGhosts 6 _ Billimina 6  Buandik 5 CaveofHands 10 
Flat Rock 3. Redrock 3  CaveofFishes 3 _ Billimina 1 
Gulgurn Manja 3 YananginjNjawi 3 CaveofHands 3 _ Billywing 1 
CaveofHands 2 CaveofHands 1 _ Blackfellow 2 
Beehive Falls 1 Rock Shelter 1 ManjaShelter 2 
Bunjils Cave 1 WallabyRocks 1 _ Billywing 1 
Manja 1 Camp of Emu 1 

Foot 

Glenisla Shelter 1 

Initiation Rock 1 

Red Rock 1 


The site numbers refer to the map in Figure 6.5. The officially recorded names for the features today 
are italicised and the names as recorded in 1989/1990 are underlined. Note that officially recorded 
place names in Australia do not use apostrophes (e.g. Bunjils Cave), and that the current officially 
recorded name for Site 8, Larngibunja Shelter, was not indicated by any of the participants. 
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Yet it should be noted that the issue of whether the correct feature was iden- 
tified or not was not of import to the research program. What is of interest 
is whether the participants utilised an Indigenous or non-Indigenous name 
for features which had a ‘rock-art site’ or ‘cave’ symbol indicated. 

As shown in Table 6.1, participants who indicated a name for Site 2 
were more likely than not to utilise an Indigenous name (55% and 45% 
respectively), whereas those participants who indicated a name for Site 7 
were more likely to utilise a non-Indigenous name (55%) than an Indigen- 
ous one (45%). Similarly to Site 2, the participants who indicated names 
for sites 8 and 10, were also more likely to utilise Indigenous rather than 
non-Indigenous names for the sites. 

A clear contrast can be seen here between participant use of Indigenous 
and non-Indigenous toponyms for the National Park as a whole and for 
features within it readily identifiable as having Indigenous cultural heritage. 
As discussed elsewhere (Kostanski, 2009), many participants in the research 
program indicated that they had no issues with utilising Indigenous names 
for the rock-art sites, because they believed these names to be more ap- 
propriate for the features. As Glen noted in his oral history interview, he 
did not want an Indigenous name for the National Park, but in relation to 
Indigenous names for rock-art sites he stated ‘it doesn’t worry me about 
that’. In a similar vein, Linda noted that ‘well the Cave Of Hands was sort 
of known as the Cave Of Hands over history, but you know, changing that 
to an Aboriginal name, that’s fine as far as I can see’. 

It is possible to explain this phenomenon of people who are opposed to 
name restoration per se being supportive of Indigenous names being applied 
to rock-art sites through the use of toponymic attachment theory. If we 
consider that an attachment is formed with a toponym based both on its 
ability to link a person to the place’s cultural background and its function 
of promoting the characteristics of the place (i.e. indicating what activities 
can be undertaken there), then it can be stated that the participants who 
utilised the Indigenous names were forming connections between the 
names’ ability to symbolise Indigenous cultural heritage and the availability 
of this heritage at those particular sites. For those who continued to utilise 
non-Indigenous names for the sites, it could be explained that the non- 
Indigenous names were considered to be adequate in fulfilling the purposes 
of identifying the cultural heritage and activities that those respondents 
perceived to be available at the sites. 

In contrast to the uptake of Indigenous names for the National Park, par- 
ticipants were more willing to use Indigenous names than non-Indigenous 
names for the rock-art sites. In these instances, the name restoration 
program could be seen as more successful, but not a complete triumph as 
nearly half the participants were still using non-Indigenous names. 

Based on the evidence collected from the mental mapping exercise, and 
the evidence around the study area that signage and maps have not been 
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updated to reflect the official names of features in the study area accurately, 
it is fair to conclude that the name restoration proposal and subsequent 
program were not fully supported nor eventually embraced by the majority 
of the population, even 15 or more years after it all began. As has been 
discussed here, the theories of toponymic attachment, identity and depend- 
ence can be used to explain the multitude of reasons why the majority of 
the population did not accept the name restoration proposals in 1989/90. 


Why the Name Restoration Program Did Not Work 


In their analysis of the key issues in place branding, Morgan and Pritchard 
(2002: 60) posited that ‘some of the misconceptions surrounding the possi- 
bilities of destination or country branding spring from the notion that 
today’s marketers can actually “brand” or “rebrand” a place’. The authors go 
on to note that the focus of rebranding a place should be to change existing 
perceptions gradually, and that many of the key challenges to rebranding are 
issues outside the control of marketing professionals. In this instance, the 
marketer can be said to have been the State Government of Victoria, seeking 
to ‘rebrand’ the study area for the dual purposes of officially recognising the 
important role of Indigenous cultural heritage and increasing tourism to the 
area. Whereas Morgan and Pritchard posit that the challenges to rebrand- 
ing are outside the control of marketers, data collated from this case study 
would suggest that this is not the case. Many issues which hindered the 
acceptance of the name restoration program by the wider population arose 
only because of the manner in which the State Government handled the 
process and due to the existence of toponymic attachment, identity and 
dependence among the population. 

The key issues identified by participants in the research program were 
that: the proposal was initiated by a politician who was not local to the area; 
the local Indigenous and non-Indigenous population were not consulted 
about their opinions prior to the proposal being made public; there were 
no provisions for dual naming at the time, which meant that, to restore 
Indigenous names, the non-Indigenous names had to be removed; and there 
was a lack of wider community understanding or knowledge of Indigenous 
cultural heritage. Each of these issues will now be examined in detail, with 
reflection on participants’ opinions and how they can be explained through 
discussion of toponymic attachment, dependence and identity theories. 


‘Outsiders’ pushing their opinions and a lack of community 
consultation 


One of the predominant arguments raised by those who opposed the 
name restoration program in the study area was the sentiment that Steve 
Crabb, the minister who proposed the program, was not local to the area, 
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that he represented a constituency in Dandenong (a suburb of the Victorian 
capital city Melbourne) and was a migrant from Scotland. As reported 
in the Wimmera Mail-Times (1989), Councillor Kevin Dellar, of Hamilton 
City Council, queried whether Crabb would ‘like to change the name of 
the Dandenongs¢ Let him try something nearer his own home town, taste 
public response and then perhaps have a go changing the Grampians name’. 
The irony of this comment is the fact that the toponym Dandenong is a 
traditional Indigenous name, the original meaning of which cannot be ascer- 
tained (Clark & Heydon, 2002). Irony aside, though, there is an interesting 
argument about Crabb’s perceived illegitimacy to rename features in the 
area as an ‘outsider’ of the local Grampians (Gariwerd) community. 

The concepts of inclusion and exclusion from a community, and therefore 
perceived legitimacy in determining what acts are allowable within an area, 
are underlying components of toponymic identity. The perception of a threat 
to the identity of sections of the community may arguably stem from the 
fact that Crabb was perceived by some to be an outsider who should not be 
allowed to make decisions within the study area. As Don Johns noted in his 
oral history interview, ‘if they say they want to change a place’s name, well 
the government comes in and says “we’re changing Horsham to Timbuktu’. 
I mean that would be [met with] outrage.’ This perceived threat effectively 
set up a reaction of resistance among some people, rendering their accept- 
ance of the name restoration proposal negligible. 

In concert with the perception of ‘outsiders’ pushing their opinions on 
the local population was a perceptible anger at the lack of initial community 
consultation. This affected both the Indigenous and non-Indigenous partici- 
pants in this research program. For the Indigenous participants there was a 
general disappointment that the name restoration program was announced 
by the media prior to any effective consultation with the elders involved in 
the Brambuk cultural centre, a government-funded centre for the promotion 
of local Indigenous heritage, which currently functions as a visitor centre, 
museum and training centre. In a research interview with Djabwurrung 
Indigenous Elder Denis Rose, he acknowledged that the first he had heard 
of the government report in 1989 was when ABC Radio rang him and asked 
for his thoughts on the matter. He admitted during the interview with me 
that he was unable to articulate a response for that initial media enquiry as 
he did not even trust that they were correct in asserting that the Indigenous 
names would be restored. When I questioned what he would prefer to see 
happen should a renaming or name restoration proposal be brought about 
again, Denis Rose made the following suggestion: 


I think just a bit more earlier initial consultation [...]. Let’s look at it 
from a realistic point of view.... Let’s be open and honest and talk about 
the real issues, the real impacts that are going to happen and that’s what 
never happened with the name restoration. 
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This sentiment of requiring community consultation to be undertaken 
to ensure an outcome acceptable to the majority of the population was also 
expressed by people from the non-Indigenous community who had been 
opposed to the name restoration proposal at the time of the original debate. 
For example, Richard DeFegely asserted that the proposal 


was sort of dropped on us you see and ... you know they’d talk about a 
lot of consultation but frankly there was none. The decisions had been 
made before it came out into the public arena and that’s the sort of thing 
that really sticks in your paw [sic] really. Because if they go through a 
proper process of consultation then that’s fine. But when it’s all pre- 
determined and it’s just a front, that’s what really sort of upsets you and 
that’s what they were doing and that’s why I said it was preposterous. 


It can be seen in these statements that the process of consulting with 
the community is perceived by participants to be intrinsically important 
to the whole name restoration program. These sentiments of anger and 
disappointment over the lack of consultation can be said to be related to 
community expressions of toponymic attachment, in that those who felt 
their identity depended on the toponyms being debated for restoration or 
removal keenly asserted their need to be part of the discussions and decision- 
making processes. 

In his oral history interview, Joseph indicated that he perceived the name 
restoration proposal to be an act of pulling a name ‘out of the hat of Spring 
Street’, where State Parliament is located in Melbourne, and that these 
programs should be run as a joint collaboration between Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous people because he felt ‘that would bring in a lot of goodwill’. 
Ian Clark expressed similar sentiments in his oral history interview: 


maybe had the government right from the start undertaken some 
preliminary research perhaps, but then got the communities to come 
together, Indigenous and non-Indigenous, and work through, say ‘this is 
what we would like to have achieved, how can we do it, is it desirable?’ 
Maybe a different process might have achieved a less polarised approach. 


Fan (2006) claims that the ‘internal audience’ is an exceptionally 
important stakeholder in a ‘rebranding’ campaign, and should be consulted 
and involved in the process from the beginning. He gives an example of the 
rebranding campaign of Lincolnshire, England, noting that the promotion 
by the County Council of the area as ‘one of the best kept secrets in the 
country’ had been judged a success because the county had the ‘largest 
net internal migration inflows in the UK’ (Fan, 2006: 11). Yet, despite the 
migration success, the people who lived in the area prior to the campaign had 
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been excluded from developing the campaign and had developed resentment 
towards it. The main reason they expressed for their resentment was the 
notion that promoting the county and increasing the population size would 
‘destroy its unspoilt charm and lose forever many of the very qualities that 
[were] being promoted by the council’. Fan asserts that the important lesson 
in the Lincolnshire case is that without consulting the local population 
about their needs in relation to a promotional campaign, the end product 
may seem ““foreign” to the domestic audience’ and result in that domestic 
audience finding the ‘portrayal of their country to outsiders insulting and 
offensive’ (Fan, 2006: 11). These are all factors which existed in the case 
study and were raised by participants as key underlying issues which 
hindered the acceptance of the renaming proposals. Clearly, the link here is 
to toponymic attachment, and the sense of ownership the community feels 
towards a toponym will determine the level of involvement they want in 
decisions about its application. 

Schively (2007: 261) states that effective mechanisms of change involve 
empowering ‘those who are affected [...] to exercise greater control over 
the facility [or change proposal] and its potential impacts’. She goes on to 
stress that it is highly important for the public to be consulted on what 
they think should be involved in the consultation (Schively, 2007: 262). On 
the process of consulting the community, Liam asserted in his oral history 
interview that, while it is important to consult, it is impossible to achieve 
consensus from a group of 100 people. Thus, he suggested that in order for 
consultation to be effective, the Government should 


get a task force together ... to make the decisions and then present it 
back to the group and, if the group really kick up about it then you need 
to look at it, but if generally the consensus of the group is ‘yeah we are 
really happy with that, that works for us’ ... let’s go with that. You 
remove the politics of the whole room and you just confine it to one 
little, impacting group that can make quick decisions without all the 
rivalry of everyone getting involved. 


While these suggestions are important to consider, one participant noted 
that he believed there had in fact been adequate consultation during the 
name restoration program. Garth Head, manager of the Koori Tourism Unit 
at the time of the debate, stated that 


the information was there, but it was information I think that the bulk 
of people hadn’t got around to. The use and distribution of material was 
going on simultaneously and that was going out to the schools. There 
was a general push with the resources that we had to build awareness 
and understanding [...]. The people that say that there should have been 
a more, a greater concentration on, on cultural background or the history 
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and connections and so on is basically convenient recollection, rather 
than something that is altogether accurate. The material was there. If 
I had another million dollars you could’ve run a pretty dedicated com- 
munications campaign. I’m sure that whilst we would communicate 
with many tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands of people, you’d 
still be given the same feedback which you’re getting now. 


While Garth Head’s recollections are interesting, especially in relation to 
the potentially selective memories of participants in the name restoration 
debate, the underlying issue is that, as has been shown at the start of this 
chapter, the rate of uptake of the restored Indigenous toponyms has been 
negligible to such a degree to indicate that there were serious problems with 
the program. Morgan et al. (2003: 296) suggest that the common thread 
between all places that run effective branding campaigns is the fact that they 
are ‘based on a vision which is founded on intensive stakeholder, consumer 
and competitor research and which is expressed with care and discipline’. It 
could be claimed that, because the name restoration program was not fully 
embraced by the majority of participants in this research study, it was not 
effective. The cause can be partly linked to a lack of constructive community 
consultation and an ignorance of the levels of attachments the majority of 
the mainstream community felt to the existing names. 


The need to remove non-Indigenous names 


The most lucid explanation of why dual naming was an issue with 
the name restoration proposal came in Ian Clark’s oral history interview. 
He explained that, because Victoria had a ‘one name, one place’ policy, the 
proponents of name restoration were not sure whether the Victorian Place 
Names Committee would accept any dual-naming proposals. As a researcher 
working on the proposal, he also noted that he discussed the dual-naming 
possibilities with ‘senior Indigenous representatives’: 


they were very clear that ... whilst they were willing to accept dual 
naming, they wanted first of all to have their heritage reinstated solely 
as their Indigenous names. However, they weren’t opposed to dual 
naming and they were willing to, I don’t know if compromise is the right 
word, but they were willing to settle on dual naming if that was a way 
forward. Now, in hindsight, and it’s very easy to say that in hindsight, 
in hindsight that was probably a fundamental mistake. 


When questioned why pursuing the naming proposal as part of a ‘one name, 
one place’ policy, thereby essentially slating the non-Indigenous names for 
removal, was a mistake, Clark offered this explanation: 
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Because what happened was, initially there were some groups who were 
in favour of some parts of the proposal like renaming the rock-art sites, 
but the longer the debate and the controversy raged, the greater the 
polarisation and some groups [...] changed their position and became 
totally resistant. 


The notion of removing the existing non-Indigenous names in favour of 
reinstating Indigenous toponyms was met with great resistance by sections 
of the community. The arguments raised by those opposed to the proposal 
were that removing the non-Indigenous names would remove the links 
some people felt to the history of the area, and would cause confusion for 
locational and identification purposes. These arguments are all underpinned, 
to varying degrees, by sentiments of toponymic attachment. 

When participants were asked what they perceived needed to occur 
during the name restoration program for it to be accepted by the majority of 
the population, acommon suggestion was that the government should have 
considered dual naming. Many participants perceived dual naming to be a 
positive proposition. As Mary, who vehemently opposed the proposal in 
1989/90, asserted, ‘it would certainly be preferable to wiping out the word 
Grampians. It’s certainly I suppose a compromise.’ Brian thought that dual 
naming would have worked, in conjunction with community consultation: 


If they’d come along ... and you know had a few meetings around and 
explained the situation to the locals ... and they said ‘look we are having 
international visitors and we want to have an Aboriginal flavour as well 
as your current heritage’, I don’t think they would have had near the 
fight, they wouldn’t have had a big fight then, no. 


This relative acceptance of Indigenous names, as long as they are tied 
to non-Indigenous names with which the participant is familiar, indicates 
that the perceived threat to toponymic attachment is lessened when the 
proposal is not to remove but to alter the appearance and use of a name 
to which people are attached. As noted by Winkel (1981: 490), ‘stability 
or relative stability in [home and neighbourhood] is essential if the person 
is to work out a satisfying set of relationships both to other people and 
to [...] the physical environment’. The idea of relative stability could be 
likened to dual naming, where the existing, officially recognised name is 
altered only to adopt a second component. Cameron (1999: 5) argues that 
‘people need familiar symbols to feel reassured and even to give shape to 
their existence’, while Twigger-Ross and Uzzell (1996: 208) propose that 
‘the self can be threatened by unwanted disruptions to emotionally salient 
places’. Thus, the continued endorsement and use of existing toponyms in 
tandem with restored or introduced toponyms would allow for the ongoing 
use of familiar symbols and assist in reassuring people of their sense of place. 
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When questioned about her sentiments towards the original name 
restoration program, and how she felt about it now, Anita noted that her 
opinions had changed. She was originally opposed to the proposal, but 
on thinking about how the name Grampians suggested ‘a beautiful range 
that’s obviously like the Grampians in Scotland’, she recognised that ‘we 
do have to respect the Aboriginal history and that’s why I have said I’d like 
both names really’. Jason posited that he ‘didn’t have a problem really with 
dual names, so long as I can always refer to the place as the Grampians or 
Mount William or the Pinnacle or whatever’. This is an important point, 
in that dual names allows for people to ‘pick and choose’ which toponym 
they would prefer to use, because they know that either option will be 
recognised. In this respect, James suggested for the ‘benefit of everyone and 
ease of ... change that probably dual names is the way to go’. As stated by 
Chow and Healey (2008: 371), ‘continuity (both across time and situation) 
is a defining feature of place attachment and place identity’, and it can 
be claimed, based on the evidence available here, that continuity is also a 
defining feature of toponymic attachment, identity and dependence. In 
addition to the issues of consultation and no dual-naming proposal being 
made up-front — although one was made eventually, and since the Victorian 
Place Names Committee agreed to change its long-standing ‘one name, one 
place’ policy, most Indigenous names are now restored as dual names — was 
the problem that opposers did not connect with the Indigenous names, as 
will be discussed in the following section. 


Names with no apparent meaning or that are difficult to pronounce 


During her oral history interview, Mary poignantly remarked: ‘It’s 
pointless having name changes if you haven’t got sort of an under-story 
there to support it and I mean | think that it is very ... important. I mean 
... [suppose it’s the process that would have to [happen], yeah’. From the 
research data generally it was found that those who had a good understand- 
ing of Indigenous cultural heritage were more likely to support the name 
restoration program than those who did not. As posited by Mary, the 
proposal to restore Indigenous names could have worked only if there had 
been an ‘under-story’, or a campaign of education to promote the impor- 
tance of Indigenous cultural heritage. As Michelle noted in her interview: 


I think it’s pointless pointing something out because people are going 
to go along and just go ‘Oh’ and unless you know something about it, 
unless you’ve seen other rock-art sites, unless you can pick stuff out, it 
means nothing and I think you need to tell the story. You need to have 
some sort of representation of the symbolism so this symbol means ‘der 
der der der der’ and through this you can see that this is someone’s travel 
from here to there and a waterhole or emu hunting. 
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Here Mary and Michelle are pointing to an issue that was raised in the 
letters in 1989/90: the mainstream perception that Indigenous people did 
not exist in the area any longer and that therefore there was no reason to 
reinstate Indigenous names. This demonstrates that cultural hegemony 
had pushed Indigenous cultural heritage to the peripheries of mainstream 
Australian heritage for so long that many people had come to believe, for 
multiple reasons, that Indigenous cultural heritage was not important. The 
Indigenous toponyms were therefore not part of their identity in the same 
way that non-Indigenous, officially recognised names were. 

Robert noted that ‘the other problem with Aboriginal names is that 
a lot of them are very difficult to pronounce. No vowels and what do 
they actually mean¢ So what I tried to do is say “put an Aboriginal name 
there but ... people need to know what they mean”.’ As Steve Crabb had 
acknowledged in his oral history interview, and as many supporters of 
the proposal had also stated, the name restoration proposal was seen as 
an opportunity to recognise Indigenous cultural heritage. What Robert, 
an opponent of the proposal, was stating was that it is not possible to 
recognise heritage through a renaming exercise alone; what is required is an 
educational campaign to highlight the multiple layers of meanings inherent 
in the toponyms. 

Toponyms are capable of carrying multiple meanings, developed through 
both community and personal forces. The meanings develop organically but 
are shaped by cultural mores and rules, and these meanings are learnt by 
the population through various mediums. Thus, if toponymic meaning is 
developed over time by a single user or only a select group of users, other 
people, who do not share that meaning, will have a lowered sense of attach- 
ment to a name proposed for restoration. This low level of attachment 
could be one reason why this restoration program was not embraced by a 
majority of the population —- the proposed names had no obvious or essential 
meaning to them. 

Indigenous leaders and elders acknowledged that education is a fun- 
damentally important component of any government campaign. Tim 
Chatfield stated: ‘I think it’s easy to make a statement but then you’ve got 
to think about the resources and the capacity to be able to accommodate 
this announcement [...]. If the governments are fair dinkum about cultural 
heritage in the State of Victoria, they need to pump the resources in to be 
able to have Aboriginal people to be able to do tourism and the site tours 
and all that type of stuff.’ Lionel Harradine stated that the process would 
have been improved through ‘education and that’s the only way, it’s gotta 
be. Aboriginal history has gotta be taught in schools.’ Similarly, Joseph, a 
non-Indigenous participant, acknowledged that he would ‘like to see a lot 
of these State schools and schools brought out to these art sites and have it 
fully explained to them so you’ve got to educate the young people. When 
you educate the young people they then start to appreciate it.’ 
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Effectively, a lesson to be learnt from the case study area, in relation to 
the components of toponymic attachment, is the fact that where a name is 
proposed for restoration or to replace an existing name, the population need 
to be made aware of the background or meaning of the toponym. 


Creating a Controversy 


Birch (1996: 66) claims that ‘the restoration project was initially 
motivated by the interests of an exploitative tourist industry’. Based on 
the research data collected, I would put forward that it was not the tourist 
industry as such which was acting in an exploitative manner. The issue 
of controversy was not raised by the general public, nor by many partici- 
pants in the research data collection. Rather, it was discussed by the two 
key protagonists in the name restoration proposal, and is of such intrigu- 
ing substance and background that it is worthy of mention. This topic of 
controversy needs to be mentioned since it highlights how the political 
use of toponyms can have negative consequences rather than the positive 
outcomes desired, if no consideration is given to the attachments people 
form with toponyms. 

When Steve Crabb was asked, in his oral history interview, why there 
was no public consultation undertaken prior to the government announce- 
ment, he acknowledged publicly for the first time that the name restoration 
program was announced in such a manner to ensure that controversy 
would ensue, creating media attention and publicity for the study area. He 
explained: 


probably what triggered it off with the tourism thing was that I’d been 
at Kakadu a couple of times and the guys up there told me that they 
had never advertised Kakadu, ever! They never spent a penny adver- 
tising Kakadu, yet everyone knows where Kakadu is. The reason they 
know where it is is because of the controversy that was created by the 
uranium mine ... so, Kakadu is now, you know, maybe the great Austral- 
ian icon. I mean, people go there before they die sort of stuff and well 
somewhere in my fertile way, I thought well we could do with some 
controversy around the Grampians and so these things all made together 
and I thought, right there you go, change its name, or put its Aboriginal 
names back. 


When I asked him to clarify whether he proposed the name changes as 
a way of creating controversy and therefore boosting tourism to the region, 
Steve Crabb replied simply ‘yes’. In an interview conducted later with 
Wayne Kayler-Thomson, who at the time of the proposal was both Executive 
Director of the Stawell and Grampians Development Association and 
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Secretary of the Grampians District Tourist Association, Kayler-Thomson 
acknowledged his complicit role in assisting Steve Crabb’s controversy- 
raising tactic. Kayler-Thomson noted that, while he was comfortable with 
the name restoration proposal, the people he represented in his professional 
associations were predominantly opposed, and therefore he stated that he 
‘became effectively the spokesperson representing the tourism industry at 
the local level so when the newspaper articles started to appear, when the 
talkback radio started to appear I was the one responding to that. So I was 
effectively taking a stance of fuelling the debate on representing the interest 
of my constituents effectively.’ As a tourism lobbyist, Kayler-Thomson 
had a professional relationship with Steve Crabb. He went on to give the 
following account of a day when Crabb arrived in the study area: 


I walked with him from either his car or helicopter ... and basically said 
to him ‘Steve, this debate is going to be fantastic to get us publicity. [’ll 
keep opposing it if you keep pushing it and we'll use this as a promo- 
tional opportunity.’ Only he and I were aware of that conversation [...]. 
It was post that, that we then worked to respond to the opportunities 
to get it. So, we finished up with either front page, second page, third 
page, in The Age [newspaper], national newspapers, the talkback radio 
stuff kept on going and so on and that was deliberately the strategy to 
try and promote it that way. 


Essentially, the two men recounted to me in their interviews that they 
had not only purposefully created a controversy with which to announce 
the name restoration proposal, but they had also continued to fan the fires 
of opposition to ensure publicity for the study area. When I questioned Steve 
Crabb whether, in hindsight, he believed this controversy-creating strategy 
had worked, he stated, without mentioning the Kayler-Thomson scenario 
of fuelling the debate fire: ‘Ah look ... no, to be honest’. Kayler-Thomson 
offered two opinions on this though. First he stated that the controversy 
worked for increasing tourism to the area because ‘anything that helps to 
raise awareness of a destination is always positive from a tourism point of 
view ... “free ink” as we call it, we actually measure it in terms of how much 
of that you get and it certainly contributes to awareness of a destination, 
there’s no doubt about that’. Yet, secondly he acknowledged that he could 
not say whether the controversy ‘actually drew attention of people wanting 
to come up and actually visit Aboriginal sites or whatever as a result of that’. 
Further to this, when questioned as to whether the community acceptance 
of the proposal would have been different had the proposal had been changed 
to utilise dual names, he acknowledged that this would not have worked 
because ‘the debate had got to such a point that any acceptance of trying to 
impose Aboriginal names on what were their names for a long time, based 
upon European history as well, would not have been acceptable’. 
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In effect, the two men acknowledged that the creation of controversy 
to promote the tourism aspects of the area was a flawed concept because, as 
has been found through the process of developing of theories of toponymic 
attachment, identity and dependence, people rely on toponyms to tie them 
to a sense of place and any interference in these attachments will be met 
with hostility, which cannot be easily reconciled or undone. When Joseph 
was asked in an oral history interview whether too much ill will had been 
generated by the controversy, he replied ‘oh very much so, very much so. 
Which is a real pity because they’ve got so much culture ... that they 
could create a lot of goodwill. It is going to be a hard road ’cause a lot of 
people just stopped trusting after that Gariwerd [proposal] came in.’ Thus, 
when the State Government of Victoria eventually wanted the support of 
the community to promote the Indigenous names for tourism purposes, 
they found that the majority of the community were unwilling to do this 
because their perceptions of interference were too strong to allow them to 
forgo their toponymic attachment to the non-Indigenous names. 


Recommendations for Future Naming Processes 


The research participants provided wonderful insight into the issues 
they perceived to have hindered the smooth progression and operation of 
the name restoration proposal. This insight provides valuable lessons for 
those who work in name restoration programs. The key findings and recom- 
mendations arising from the research are as follows: 


¢ Name restoration should be conducted as a community-based 
decision-making program which allows for members of the local and 
user community to participate in the decision-making process. The 
community should be invited to discuss which existing names and 
which proposed restoration names are important to them and why. This 
process allows all sections of the community to feel a sense of ownership 
of the program and is a useful tool in asserting that the naming authority 
respects the importance of personal and community toponymic attach- 
ments. 

* In concert with the community-based decision-making programs, 
the naming authority should conduct education programs to provide 
the community with details of why certain toponyms are slated for 
restoration, what the cultural heritage of the toponyms is and, where 
appropriate, what the general non-mainstream cultural heritage of the 
area is. This education program is of fundamental importance, as it 
allows for community members who do not identify with, or depend 
upon, the proposed restoration names to receive and process information 
that might allow them to develop toponymic attachments in future. 
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¢ As individuals and communities have already formed attachments 
with the existing officially recognised toponyms, every effort should be 
made to retain them where possible. This is not to say that the existing 
names should be retained forever, but consideration should be given to 
retaining the existing names as dual names with the restored names, 
until such time as the restored names are in the common lexicon and the 
community have come to accept their usage. 

¢ Naming authorities should never utilise a name restoration program 
solely for the purposes of promoting the qualities of a place to tourists. 
As demonstrated in the research data, undertaking name restoration 
for these purposes alienates the local population, who are the ones 
the authorities will rely upon to welcome and promote the area to 
tourists. Furthermore, the restoration program should not be used as a 
controversy-making issue, as this will limit the uptake of the restored 
names. 


Name restoration programs are important, as evidenced by the infor- 
mation provided by participants, as they allow for previously marginalised 
communities to have their cultural heritage recognised within mainstream 
society. There is no guarantee that the various heated public debates that 
occur around proposals to restore Indigenous names will be completely 
quelled by the recommendations provided above, but it is obvious that the 
more a naming authority does to ensure recognition of toponymic attach- 
ments, and to provide information through which new attachments can be 
constructed, the proposals will be more widely supported by the affected 
communities. 


Conclusion 


As shown by the outcomes of key aspects of the mental mapping 
exercise, participants in this study were more likely to utilise restored 
Indigenous names for rock-art sites than they were for the National Park 
itself. Yet, the uptake of Indigenous toponyms has been minimal, with Steve 
Crabb conceding that the name restoration program could be considered not 
to have had the desired impact in the study area. 

This chapter has explored how the newly created theories of toponymic 
attachment, identity and dependence can be applied to the case study 
to explore how and why communities might react to name-restoration 
proposals made by governments. Further to this, insight has been given 
into what issues and factors impact upon the outcomes of name restoration 
programs. Participants confirmed that the necessary elements of a success- 
ful program include community engagement, education and the parallel 
retention of existing names. Further to this, based on the evidence provided 
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by two key protagonists in the case study, it can be stated that creating con- 
troversy for the purposes of generating ‘free ink’ is not a successful strategy. 


Note 


(1) More details on participant demographics and backgrounds, including a discussion of 
the ethics involved in disclosing this information, can be found in Kostanski (2009). 
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7 Attitudes to Street Names in 
Helsinki 


Terhi Ainiala 


Introduction 


This chapter discusses street names and people’s attitudes to street 
names in Helsinki, using a threefold approach to analysing name data. 
Firstly, I will examine how Helsinkians feel about street names in their 
own neighbourhood and study which names are appreciated and which are 
disliked or even avoided. Secondly, I will examine how people justify and 
explain their feelings and appreciation of or dislike of certain names. Finally, 
a methodological issue will be raised in asking how people’s attitudes to 
street names can be studied. 

Methodologically this study belongs to the field of socio-onomastics, 
that is, sociolinguistically oriented onomastics (see e.g. Ainiala, 2008), and 
folk linguistics (see e.g. Vaattovaara, 2009: 26-33). More precisely, I would 
call this kind of study folk onomastics, which I define as a study of people’s 
beliefs and perceptions regarding names and name use; thus the term is 
parallel to folk linguistics and folk dialectology (e.g. Vaattovaara, 2009: 32). 
In onomastics, stances towards and perceptions of, for example, place names 
have been studied before (e.g. Johansson, 2007; see also Ainiala et al., 2012: 
118-119), but the term folk onomastics has not been used. Niedzelski and 
Preston (2000: 302-314) divide people’s talk about language into two types: 
talk about language and talk about language use. The same applies to the 
analysis of talk about names: people talk about names and name elements 
(metalanguage 1) and about name use and beliefs connected to name users 
(metalanguage 2). 


Research Material and Research Area 


This study is part of a research project entitled “Iransformation of 
onomastic landscape in the sociolinguistically diversifying neighbourhoods 
of Helsinki’. The founding idea of the project is to investigate the current 
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onomastic landscape of Helsinki from the viewpoint of place names (both 
official and unofficial) used by the various social segments of the population 
(see e.g. Ainiala & Vuolteenaho, 2006). 

The primary sources of data for this case study were focus-group and 
individual in-depth interviews conducted with 38 inhabitants of a neigh- 
bourhood of eastern Helsinki called Vuosaari. The informants were between 
15 and 70 years old. Of the interviewees, 10 were of Somali background. All 
the interviews were conducted in Finnish. The 38 informants had different 
educational and occupational backgrounds, and had varying lengths of 
residence in Vuosaari. In addition, the informants came from all the major 
districts of Vuosaari. The interviews were conducted between 2004 and 
2008. 

The interview material included questions on Helsinki and Vuosaari as 
living environments and questions on place names in Helsinki. In addition to 
their responses to explicit questions on views and ideas about street names, 
the interviews included many spontaneous comments and discussions on 
street names. The interviews lasted for a minimum of half an hour and a 
maximum of three hours. Each interview involved either one or two inform- 
ants. Interviews were audio- or video-recorded and transcribed afterwards. 

The neighbourhood under study, Vuosaari, is a coastal neighbourhood 
in eastern Helsinki, with about 35,000 inhabitants. Vuosaari was largely 
built over between the 1960s and the 2000s. The area’s sub-districts exhibit 
diverse city planning solutions and architecture (see also Vuolteenaho et al., 
2007: 215.) 

Before examining the informants’ attitudes to street names, it may be 
helpful to provide a brief overview of the street names in Vuosaari and their 
backgrounds. In Finland, street names and other official names are matters 
under municipal authority. The Finnish Land Use and Building Act obliges 
municipalities to give names to streets and roads. In Helsinki, there is a 
trained, full-time name planner to take care of the practical job. The name 
planner passes name cases to the name committee, and the final decision is 
made by Helsinki City Council (Ainiala et a/., 2012: 99-100). 

The preference in Finland is to name streets using previously existing 
local toponyms (Ainiala et a/., 2012: 100-101). Examples from Vuosaari 
are Mustalahdentie (‘Mustalahti Road’; Mustalahti means ‘Black Bay’) and 
Rastilantie (‘Rastila Road’; Rastila is an old village in the district). Since there 
are never enough old local place names, however, other naming strategies are 
also needed. Some names, while resembling traditional naming, describe the 
functions of the streets. For example, Kuntopolku (‘Condition Path’) leads to 
the sports field. Commemorative naming is another naming strategy, but 
there are not many commemorative names in Vuosaari. The oldest one is 
Ilveskorvenpuisto (‘Ilveskorpi Park’), so named in 1978 after Martti Ilveskorpi, 
who was an early leader of the Home-Savers’ Association in Vuosaari 
(Vuolteenaho et al., 2007: 219-221). 
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The majority of street names in Vuosaari are grouped; that is, the names 
in a particular area follow a theme (as is done elsewhere in Helsinki and in 
other cities in Finland too). It is recommended that theme should have a 
connection to the neighbourhood itself: its surroundings, history or name, 
for example. In Vuosaari, the thematic naming followed this recommen- 
dation faithfully until the 1990s. The oldest name themes, dating back to 
the 1960s, include rowing and sailing vessels (e.g. Airoparintie ‘Pair of Oars 
Road’), seafaring (e.g. Lokitie ‘Log Road’) and fishing (e.g. Rysdtie ‘Fish 
Trap Road’). These themes originate from the marine history of Vuosaari 
and the traditional livelihoods of its residents. Subsequently, new naming 
themes were needed in the 1980s, when new sub-districts were built. These 
themes were groundwater resources (e.g. Kaivonkatsojantie ‘Diviner Road’) 
and former concrete manufacturing (e.g. Kalkkihiekantie ‘Lime Sand Road’). 
These names relate to the area’s recent industrial past (Vuolteenaho et al., 
2007: 220-223). 

At the beginning of the new millennium, a multitude of new name 
themes were introduced. New sub-districts in Vuosaari were planned and 
new street names were needed. Changes in planning ideology emerged, 
since the City of Helsinki gave up its planning monopoly and private 
building projects were allowed, several in Vuosaari. Some of the new names 
had a connection to the area and its history, for example Paulig’s coffee 
refinery led to Mokkakuja (‘Mocha Lane’), but some themes were not that 
closely related to the local area and its features, such as the ‘villa’ style of 
suburban development (e.g. roses in Nukkeruusunkuja ‘Shining Rose Lane’, 
or apples in Astrakaaninkuja ‘Astrachan Lane’) or of the sea and sun (e.g. 
Aurinkoranta ‘Sun Beach’). The latter was connected to the new name of the 
sub-district in question (Aurinkolahti ‘Sun Bay’). In addition, some names 
were derived from children’s stories by the Finnish author Zachris Topelius 
(e.g. Kultakutrinkuja ‘Goldilocks Lane’) (Vuolteenaho et al., 2007: 225-228). 


Folk Perceptions of Street Names 


What kind of perceptions do informants have of street names in 
Vuosaari¢ I have divided the perceptions into two main groups: one con- 
cerning names and name elements and the other concerning name use. 
This is parallel to the concepts of folk linguistics, where language in itself 
and language use are discussed separately. Generally, when the focus is on 
names and name elements, street names may be seen as beautiful versus 
ugly, authentic versus artificial, transparent versus non-transparent, and so 
on. When the focus is on name use, on the other hand, street names are seen 
as either practical or non-practical. It is worth noticing, however, that these 
perceptions may also occasionally be interlinked. 

In the following sections | will illustrate these two areas with concrete 
examples, presenting the original Finnish extracts together with English 
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translations.' Adjectives and phrases describing names or name use are 
marked in bold in the English translations. The informants have been given 
pseudonyms. The year of birth and gender of the informants are presented 
in parentheses after their pseudonym, solely for general interest, as no age 
or gender comparison between the informants will be made. 


Focus on names and name elements 


When the focus is on names and name elements themselves, names may 
be regarded as beautiful or ugly, or may be seen as similar to other names. In 
the two first examples, names are considered beautiful. In the first example, 
Sanna (born 1969, female) is talking about street names in a new sub-district 
of Vuosaari. She does not live there herself. 


(1) 

Sanna: Siel on must aivan thania kadunnimid kun siel on Tahtisilmdnkuja ja, 
Ruusutarhantiekohdan se oli, ja kuitenkin semmosia niinko, Lintu Sininen ja, et 
semmosia niinku tosi sulosia. 


Sanna: | think there are just wonderful street names; there’s 
Tahtisilmankuja [‘Starry Eyes Lane’] and, I guess it was Ruusutarhantie 
[‘Rose Garden Road’], and things like Lintu Sininen [‘Blue Bird’] and, 
names like that, which are, like, real cute. 


Sanna describes the names Tdahtisilmankuja (‘Starry Eyes Lane’) and 
Lintu Sininen (‘Blue Bird’) as ‘wonderful’ and ‘cute’. She also mentions 
Ruusutarhantie (‘Rose Garden Road’) but is a little unsure about the name 
(‘I guess it was’). Indeed, this name does not belong to the namescape of 
Vuosaari but is found elsewhere in Helsinki. It does resemble the street 
names relating to roses (see example 2) in Vuosaari, which is probably the 
reason that Sanna mentioned the name here. The two other names belong 
to the category of street names relating to children’s stories by Topelius. 

In the following example, Iarmo (born 1942, male) and Pirjo (born 1950, 
female) are discussing the street names relating to roses, in the sub-district 
of Aurinkolahti. 


(2) 

Tarmo: No se on kun tytdér asuu tos Aurinkolahessa ku siin on se, siin on 
semmone ku Nukkeruusunkuja. 

Pirjo: Nukkeruusunkuja, ihana nimi. 

Tarmo: Ja sit on Juhannus-, sit on Juhannusruusunkuja on vissii se viereinen. 
Pirjo: Joo, ne on kyl niin kauniita. 

Tarmo: Ne on kaikki jotai ruusuja vissiin kaikki. 

Pirjo: Nii aivan, sekasinhan niiskin menee mutta kauniita ne on. 
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Tarmo: Well, my daughter lives there in Aurinkolahti an’ there’s, there’s 
this name Nukkeruusunkuja [‘Shining Rose Lane’). 

Pirjo: Nukkeruusunkuja, a wonderful name. 

Tarmo: An’ then there’s Juhannus-, there’s Juhannusruusunkuja [‘Mid- 
summer Rose Lane’] right next to it I think. 

Pirjo: Yes, those are really so beautiful. 

Tarmo: They’ve probably all got ruusu [‘rose’] in their names. 

Pirjo: Yes true, it is confusin’ too, but they are beautiful ((laughing)). 


Pirjo regards the names Nukkeruusunkuja (‘Shining Rose Lane’) and 
Juhannusruusunkuja (‘Midsummer Rose Lane’) as respectively wonderful 
and beautiful. Nevertheless, she also points out that names with the same 
element ruusu (‘rose’) can also be confusing (see also example 12). These 
names are thus also seen as non-practical. 

Besides merely being beautiful, street names may also be experienced as 
generally positive and even symbolic. This is the case in the next example, 
where Sanna (born 1969, female) is talking about her relationship to her 
home address. She describes the name of her new home street, Purjetie (‘Sail 
Road’), as a positive name since it illustrated her new life after divorce. 


(3) 

Sanna: No sillon ku ma muutin, kriisissa ni, erosin pitka-, dramaattisesti 
pitkdaikasesta suhteesta nin kylld se Purjetie oli tietysti nimend semmonen etta 
no, nyt purjehdin jonnekin vapauteen tai, kuitenkin ettd siis sella-, hirveen 
positiivista tietysti etta. 


Sanna: Well when I moved, | had a crisis, I’d broken up from a lo-, 
dramatically long relationship, so Purjetie [‘Sail Road’] as a name, was, of 
course, like well, now I will sail to freedom or, anyway like, awfully 
positive, of course ((laughing)). 


On the other hand, a name or a name element could be regarded as ugly 
or awful. An undesirable name element in the following example is raitti 
(‘village street’). Tuula (born 1949, female), her son Lauri (born 1985) and 
his friend Tuomas (born 1988, male) are discussing the street names in their 
home district. 


(4) 

Lauri: Taal jotain raitteja mun mielest on kans. 
Tuula: Joo. 

Tuomas: Joo, Rastilan... 

Lauri: Niin o. Kallahdenrattti. 

Tuomas: Rastilanraitti on kans tuol. 

Lauri: Nii, eiks se oo siin torin lahella¢ 
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Tuomas: Joo. 
Tuula: Nii on, mut ajatelkaa. 
Tuomas: Se on than hirvee, se on than ku maalaismeininki. 


Lauri: There are a few names that have raitti [‘village street’] here, I 
think so too. 

Tuula: Yeah. 

Tuomas: Yeah, Rastilan... 

Lauri: Yes, it is. Kallahdenraitti [‘Kallahti Village Street’]. 

Tuomas: There’s also Rastilanraitti [‘Rastila Village Street’]. 

Lauri: Yeah, isn’t that over there near the marketplace¢ 

Tuomas: Yeah. 

Tuula: Yeah it is, but think... 

Tuomas: It’s awful, it’s just like in the countryside. 


((aughing)) 


‘Tuomas especially finds street names containing the generic element raitti 
awful. He thinks raitti is inappropriate and out of place in an urban setting. 
It reminds him of the countryside. In a way he is right, since the word 
raitti has been used in Finnish dialects to refer to a (main) road which 
runs across the village (Kielitoimiston sanakirja, 2006). In addition, a widely 
known compound word is kyldnraitti (kyla ‘village’). In urban surroundings, 
raitti has sometimes been used as a generic element in street names on the 
outskirts of the city. 

Furthermore, names or name elements may be experienced as incon- 
venient or unpleasant if they are regarded as inauthentic. In these cases, 
informants wish the names were more authentic. The following example 
elucidates this point of view, with Laura (born 1972, female), Heikki (born 
1954, male) and Liisa (born 1942, female) discussing the street names in 
their home area, Aurinkolahti. They find commemorative names (Gustav 
Fauligin katu ‘Gustav Paulig Street’) and names featuring local traditional 
place names (e.g. Solvikinkatu ‘Solvik Street’) to be ‘real’ and ‘concrete’. 
Solvik is originally a Swedish name, still known both as the name of an old 
villa and as a Swedish counterpart name for Aurinkolahti. Etymologically, 
the names Sol/vik and Aurinkolahti have the same meaning (‘Sun Bay’). The 
Finnish name Aurinkolahti is, however, a recently coined official name for 
the sub-district, which was traditionally known as Mustalahti (‘Black Bay’) 
(Vuolteenaho et al., 2007: 225). 


(S) 

Laura: Mun mielesté tad koko Aurinkolahti ja kaikki niinkun monet paikan- 
nimet taal on hirveen tekastun olosia kylla ja semmosia niinku et myotahdpedd 
tunnen sen kans joka on keksiny niitd. Ne ei 00, ne ei 00 vaan todellisia ja se 
mitd ne se... niin. 
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Heikki: Gustav Fauligin katu on todellinen. 

Laura: No se on todellinen! 

Liisa: Fauliginkatu, joo! 

Laura: Se on otkee. Totta kai, koska se on, se on konkreettinen. 
Heikki: Se joka on toi seuraava rantaan meneva. 

Laura: Ja Solvikinkatu on todellinen ja... 


Laura: | think this whole Aurinkolahti [‘Sun Bay’] an’ the like, all those 
place names here seem awfully artificial, yes, like I feel embarrassed 
for whoever invented ’em. They aren’t, they just aren’t genuine and 
that’s what the ... yes. 

Heikki: Gustav Pauligin katu [‘Gustav Paulig Street’] is genuine. 

Laura: Well that’s genuine! 

Liisa: Pauliginkatu, yeah! 

Laura: That’s real. Of course, ’cause it’s, it’s concrete. 

Heikki: The one that’s next to the one that leads to the beach. 

Laura: And Solvikinkatu [‘Solvik Street’] is genuine and ... 


A bit later in the interview, Laura further clarifies her opinions with other 
examples. 


(6) 

Laura: Ja sit kaikki noi Leikosaarentiet ja nda timmodsethdn nyt kuuluu 
tanne. Mut sitten, sit stis ma oon ollu niinku aivan itkua vadntdmds kun ma 
oon kattonu mitd niitd tonne kanavan Idhelle tulee niitad paikannimid. Sinne 
tulee joku hemmetin Huokausten silta. Kas kun ei Piazza Navona. 


Laura: And then all these names like Leikosaarentie [‘Leiko Island Road’] 
and stuff do belong here. But then, then I mean like I really almost 
cried when I saw the names that’ll be there near the canal. There’s 
gonna be some damned Huokausten silta [‘Bridge of Sighs’]. Next theyll 
probably come up with Piazza Navona. 


Leikosaarentie (‘Leiko Island Road’) is a name that Laura believes does ‘belong 
here’. Itis a similar name to Solvikinkatu (‘Solvik Street’), as they both feature 
an old local toponym. These kinds of names have also been regarded as good 
and advisable street names in some previous studies (e.g. Ainiala, 2004: 107). 
Advantages of these names are that they relate to the area’s history and 
help people to remember the street names with the help of old toponyms 
and vice versa. Probably Laura agrees with these kinds of arguments. On 
the other hand, she strongly dislikes the name Huokausten silta (‘Bridge of 
Sighs’), which she expects to be the name of one of the bridges over the local 
canal. Later in the interview she remembers that the name is not Huokausten 
silta after all, but Sumujen silta (‘Bridge of Mists’) instead. She reinforces her 
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impression of the inauthentic names in Aurinkolahti by adding that Piazza 
Navona, the name of a famous city square in Rome, might even be selected 
by the name authorities in Helsinki. 

In some cases, street names are considered difficult or unpleasant if they 
are regarded as non-transparent. These kinds of names contain words or 
names which are uncommon or unfamiliar to the language users in question. 
The following examples (7-10) exemplify this. 


(7) 

Pirjo: Niim mutta tad, tad meiddn tien nimi tad Heteniityntie, se kylla 
atheuttaa sekaannusta thmisilla ne ei milladn ymmdirrd etta, mitd se tarkottaa 
enkd méikéidn oikeen, siis ma oon ajatellu et se johtuu sanasta hetteikko kun 
siella on semmosta niinku suomaista... 


Pirjo: Yeah but the, the name of our road, Heteniityntie (‘Quagmire 
Meadow Road’], that does confuse people they don’t understand 
what it means an’ | don’t really either; ] mean, I’ve been thinkin’ it 
derives from the word hetteikké [‘quagmire’] ‘cause there’s kind of like a 
bog there and... 


In the example above, Pirjo (born 1950, female) is talking about the name 
of the street where she lives. The street is called Heteniityntie (‘Quagmire 
Meadow Road’) and is named after a local toponym, Heteniitty (‘Quagmire 
Meadow’), which is no longer used. In addition, the meadow name includes 
the word hete, which is not familiar to Pirjo and not necessarily to many 
other people either. However, Pirjo makes a correct assumption about the 
word’s origin. 

In the three following examples, the street name includes a proper 
name: a toponym or an anthroponym. In all these examples, the referent of 
the proper name is not known. In example 8, the phonology of the toponym 
is also unfamiliar. In example 9, the personal name is not recognised as a 
personal name. In example 10, the personal name is recognised as such but 
its referent is misinterpreted. 


(8) 

Interviewer: Onks mitdd mika tulee mieleen et se on aina drsyttdny?¢ 
Daha: Toi, oota, toi Kalvin-, Kallvinkintie. Md en ees osaa sa-. Onks se 
Kallvinkintie vai¢é Ma luulen et toi Kal-... 

foi 

Int.: Mitds se Kallviké Onks se niinku paikkana kans silleeé Onks se vaan se 
nimi vai Itittyyks se sithen paikkaan¢ 

Daha: Ei, se nimi. Tuntuu than kuin ma olisin Ruotsissa, kun se Kallvikintie, 
jotenki. 

Int.: Hah haa. Nii, ni sehdn on ruotsiks. Joo. 
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Interviewer: Is there some name you remember that’s always irritated 
yout 

Daha: There’s, wait a sec, there’s Kalvin-, Kallvinkintie (‘Kallvink Road’). 
I can’t even sa-. Is it Kallvinkintie or? I think it’s Kal-.. 

[-] 

Int.: What about Kallvik¢ Is the place also like that¢ Is it jus’ the name 
or does it have to do with the place¢ 

Daha: No, the name. Feels like I was in Sweden, with Kallvikintie 
(‘Kallvik Road’), somehow. 

Int.: Ha ha. Well, well it is in Swedish. Yeah. 


In the example above, Daha (born 1990, female, Somali immigrant) 
is discussing irritating place names in Vuosaari with an interviewer. She 
regards Kallvikintie (‘Kallvik Road’) as an irritating name because it makes 
her feel like she was in Sweden. The street name includes a traditional 
local toponym, Kallvik, which is Swedish (Sw. vik ‘bay’), as are many 
(traditional) place names in Helsinki.” There exists a Finnish variant of the 
bay name, Kallahti (Fi. lahti ‘bay’), but it is not used in the street name. Our 
informant, Daha, explicates her irritation further with the fact that she does 
not even know how to pronounce the name. Indeed, she effectively spells 
it incorrectly as Kallvinkintie (‘Kallvink Road’). Probably Daha’s irritation 
with this name arises because she has not studied Swedish at school. Even 
though all Finnish schoolchildren learn the other national language, which 
for Finnish-speaking children is Swedish, at school, this does not apply to 
those who do not have Finnish as their mother tongue and who learn Finnish 
as a second language at school, such as Daha (see also Ainiala, 2010: 41-43). 

In the following example, Noora (born 1984, female) and Pilvi (born 1984, 
female) are discussing the street names in Vuosaari with an interviewer. They 
are reflecting on the ‘Vuosaariness’ of the street names and considering how 
well they represent the local landscape and history. They find the sea-related 
names to be very appropriate and mention Merikorttitie (‘Nautical Chart 
Road’) and Purjetie (‘Sail Road’) as good examples. In contrast, they regard 
Iiveskorvenpuisto (‘Ilveskorpi Park’) as an inappropriate name. As a matter 
of fact, the park name is a commemorative name featuring the surname 
of Martti Ilveskorpi, who, as mentioned above, was a leading member of 
the Home-Savers’ Association in Vuosaari (Vuolteenaho et al., 2007: 221). 
Obviously, the informants do not recognise the man in question and do not 
think that I/veskorpi might be a personal name. Instead, they seem to regard 
it as a descriptive place name which composed of the words ilves (‘lynx’) 
and korpi (‘woods’). This kind of interpretation is possible since place names 
like I/veskorpi do exist in Finland. Furthermore, the name I/veskorvenpuisto is 
the only commemorative name in northern Vuosaari, where these young 
women live, so they are not used to commemorative names in their home 
surroundings. 
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(9) 

Interviewer: Yym, no sitten noist nimista ni onks teidn mielest nad Vuosaaren 
viralliset nimet ni jotenki kuvaaks ne tatd Vuosaartaé Onks ne sopivia tahdn 
maisemaan? 

Noora: No joo. Siis onhan taal semmosii jotai nyt ainaki kadunnimis on merel- 
lisii nimid ja tommosia ni on se nyt sillee... 

Pilvi: Ku meilldki on Merikorttitie just... 

Noora: ja Purjetie ja... 

Pilvi: ... kaikki. 

Noora: Kyl mun mielesta, et ehkd se Ilveskorvenpuisto ei nyt kuvaa yhtadn 
mut sit niinku muuten kyl than. 


Interviewer: Well then, about the names: do you think the official 
names in Vuosaari somehow represent Vuosaari¢ Do they fit into this 
landscape¢ 

Noora: Well yeah. I mean there’re some that kinda do ... at least some 
street names, there’re sea-related names and the like, so it’s like that... 
Pilvi: Just like we have Merikorttitie [Nautical Chart Road’] 

Noora: and Purjetie [‘Sail Road’] and... 

Pilvi: ... all. 

Noora: Well yeah I think, so maybe the... I/veskorvenpuisto [‘Ilveskorpi 
Park’] isn’t at all representative but ((laughter)) like otherwise they 
do. 


In the following example, Tuomas (born 1988, male) and Tuula (born 
1949, female) are discussing the street names in their home surroundings in 
Vuosaari. Tuomas asks the origin of the name Adalmiinankatu (Adalmiina 
Street’) and Tuula quickly provides her assumption as to the name’s origin: 
she presumes that there must have been a person called Adalmiina living 
there. Actually the street name is a thematic name, belonging to the theme 
of children’s stories by the Finnish national author Topelius, but is not 
recognised as such. 


(10) 

Tuomas: Mista tulee joku Adalmiinankatué 

Tuula: Tadl on, taal on varmaan ollu semmonen joku Adalmiina tdrkee 
henkilé, ni. 


Tuomas: Where does this Adalmiinankatu [‘Adalmiina Street’] come 
fromé 

Tuula: Here’s, here there’s probably been some important person called 
Adalmiina, so. 


The majority of contemporary commemorative street names in Helsinki 
include both first names and surnames, so I/veskorvenpuisto could also be 
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Martti Ilveskorven puisto. Likewise, if there were a street named after someone 
called Adalmiina, the name could also include the person’s surname. 


Focus on name use 


The previous section presented various kinds of folk-onomastic in- 
terpretations of street names and name elements, but language users’ 
attention may sometimes be on name use instead of the names themselves. 
In these cases, names are seen as practical or non-practical. In the following 
example, Pentti (born 1934, male) is reflecting on street names in his home 
surroundings. He acknowledges that sea-related street names are good, since 
people can relate them to Vuosaari. On the whole, this is one of the major 
advantages of thematic naming. 


(11) 

Pentti: Ja sitten tama ettd tdnne on tullut tamd, on tahdn mereen, mereen ja, 
meri, merelliseen liikuntaan ja saaristoon Itittyvid nimid niin minusta se, se 
on minusta se on hyvéi, sen tietad kyllahdn ajatelkaa nyt ettd tuolla kun tulee 
sanotaa et asuu, asuu jossakin tadlld, Kivisaarentielld tai tuolla niin kylla sen 
tietdd moni, moni et se on se on varmaan Vuosaaressa. 


Pentti: There are these sea-, the sea and, sea, sea sports and archipelago- 
related names so | think it, I think it’s good, that you know when 
you think about it now that out there if you say that you live, live 
somewhere here, like in Kivisaarentie [‘Stone Island Road’] or ’round 
there, then definitely many will know, people will know that it’s, it’s 
probably in Vuosaari. 


One of the acknowledged problems of thematic naming is the vast 
number of similar names (Narhi, 1999: 26-27). In such cases, names may not 
function well as tools of identification. The following example illustrates 
this. Pirjo (born 1950, female) describes how the names of two adjacent 
streets, Kalkkihickantie (‘Lime Sand Road’) and Hiekkalaiturintie (‘Sand 
Quay Road’), are difficult for her to differentiate. She does find the principle 
of thematic naming worthwhile as such, but finds names that are too alike 
to cause problems (see also example 2 above). 


(12) 

Pirjo: Vaikka tietysti on hyvd ettd, laitetaan niinkun vahan samantapasesti 
ne nimet mut mulla ne ainakin menee sekasin kun ma meen Kallahteen ni siel 
on Kalkkihiekantie ja, Hiekkalaiturintie. Nii siis ma en millaa ku ne ov viela 
niinku vierekkdiset ne Icihtee tast ndin, ni ma en mil-, ikind koskaan opi et 
kumpi on kumpi ku ne on niin samantiaiset nimet, et vaikka sa identifioit jonku 
kaupunginosan niitten nimien perusteella, niin sitten kun sd seikkailet sen, 
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sen alueen sisdlld ja ne on kovin samanlaisii nin, siin om must sekaannuksen 
vaara suuri. 


Pirjo: That even though it’s good to, to give names that are a bit similar 
but I always mix them up when I go to Kallahti where there’re Kalk- 
kihiekantie [‘Lime Sand Road’] and Hiekkalaiturintie [‘Sand Quay Road’]. 
So I can’t possibly even when they’re like adjacent they go from right 
here, so I can’t po-, will never ever learn which one is which when 
they’ve such similar names, so even if you identified one district 
based on their names, when you wander around the, that district an’ 
they’re really alike, I think there’s a big risk of confusion. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have used interview-based material to study people’s 
perceptions of and attitudes to street names. As presumed, inhabitants have 
different wishes and attitudes concerning street names. Inhabitants may ap- 
preciate ‘real’ and ‘genuine’ names, especially names that include traditional 
toponyms, such as Solvikinkatu (‘Solvik Street’), or featuring personal names 
referring to prominent local figures, such as Gustav Pauligin katu (‘Gustav 
Paulig Street’). Thematic street names are not always recognised, with 
concrete motivations sought instead, as with Adalmiinankatu (‘Adalmiina 
Street’). In general, thematic naming is often appreciated because of its 
practical function but may be criticised when used excessively. Some name 
elements may be disliked if they are not considered appropriate or urban 
enough, as with raitti (‘village street’). 

The interview material indicates that street names are appreciated or 
disliked for their lexical appearance (as names in and of themselves) or for 
their usability (seeing names as tools). The first view may be regarded as 
aesthetic and the second as pragmatic. These views may overlap or appear 
separately. 

Ihave examined people’s attitudes to street names using a folk-onomastic 
methodology, which proved to be a useful method to study inhabitants’ 
attitudes and perceptions. Attitudes and views regarding street names 
have previously been studied mostly with questionnaires or other written 
surveys (e.g. Johansson, 2007). Folk onomastics and interview material may 
help to supply more versatile information and understandings of the ‘real’ 
uses of names. 

Earlier studies on people’s perceptions of street names (e.g. Aalto, 2002; 
Ainiala, 2004; Johansson, 2007; Yli-Kojola, 2005) have established that the 
descriptiveness of names is considered an important feature. This proved to 
be true in the case of Vuosaari as well. Many inhabitants seem to think that 
it is important that a name says something about the place itself. This is 
in agreement with traditional place naming, since traditional place names, 
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which have emerged in a natural way, originally described places (Ainiala 
et al., 2012: 63-65). Likewise, in official street names people often look for 
a concrete reason for the giving of the name, while many thematic street 
names may lack this kind of reason. 

Thus, many inhabitants seem to prefer descriptive street names and, in 
addition, tend to seek a reason fora street to be given a particular name when 
in fact there is none. This is an interesting finding and should be analysed 
in more detail in future studies. It is of interest for name planning too, since 
thematic naming often plays an important role in the naming of streets and 
other places in planned urban areas. Should these kinds of thematic names 
be planned more carefully so they can be more deeply anchored to their 
surroundings? 

The folk-onomastic approach reveals how people feel about names and 
what kind of ideas people have about names and naming and their attitudes 
to them. Since attitudes are linked to the construction and expression of 
identity (Le Page & Tabouret-Keller, 1985), the relationship between attitudes 
and identities could also be considered. To conclude, future folk-onomastic 
and socio-onomastic studies should explore public attitudes to naming ona 
broader scale and across a number of different cities and surroundings. 


Notes 


(1) The English translations aim to reflect the colloquial tone of the original statements. 

(2) Finland is a bilingual country, with both Finnish and Swedish as national languages. 
In the Helsinki region, many traditional place names were originally Swedish, 
since Swedish was the language spoken by the majority of the population until the 
mid-1800s (Paunonen, 1994: 227). 
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8 Linguistic Landscape and 
Inhabitants’ Attitudes to Place 
Names in Multicultural Oslo 


Maimu Berezkina 


Introduction 


In recent years, an increasing number of researchers around the world 
have begun to take a closer look at the public signage in bilingual or multi- 
lingual urban spaces (Gorter, 2013; Shohamy & Gorter, 2009; Shohamy et 
al., 2010). By studying the linguistic landscape (LL), or the ‘visibility and 
salience of languages on public and commercial signs in a given territory 
or region’ (Landry & Bourhis, 1997: 23), it is possible to learn about the lin- 
guistic diversity of an area’s inhabitants (and visitors), about local linguistic 
practices and about the linguistic ideologies of those who have created the 
Lh: 

Place names on street signs and commercial names on restaurant and 
shop signs constitute an important element of the urban LL. Recent studies 
(Puzey, 2011; Tan, 2011) have highlighted the opportunities that a LL 
approach can offer for the study of commercial and official urban names. 
One of the aims of this chapter is to demonstrate the rewarding possibilities 
of using the LL methodology in onomastic research. This methodology can 
provide a better understanding of the language ideologies, attitudes, hierar- 
chies and real-life practices connected to names both in the official sphere 
and in the less established but by no means less visible commercial sphere. 

In Norway there are approximately 593,000 immigrants and around 
117,000 Norwegian-born people with immigrant parents (Statistisk 
sentralbyra, 2013). These two groups represent 14% of Norway’s popula- 
tion. The largest proportion of immigrants is to be found in the capital, Oslo, 
where they constitute almost 30% of the city’s population (approximately 
189,000 out of 624,000). The main immigrant groups in Oslo have their 
origins in Poland, Sweden, Pakistan and Somalia. Today, Oslo’s population 
is increasing, mainly due to the growth of the immigrant population. In 
the last 10 years, immigration accounted for 92% of the total growth of the 
city’s population. 
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Due to the rapid flow of people of non-Norwegian backgrounds to Oslo, 
the city has become highly multi-ethnic over the past few decades. In some 
areas of the city, a clear majority of people are not ethnic Norwegians. The 
immigrant population mostly lives in the suburbs, but one area of the city 
center, Gronland, has been home to immigrants and refugees for over 30 
years. Due to the area’s ethnic and linguistic complexity, I chose Gronland 
for a study on the use of different languages in commercial names and other 
elements of the written language in the public space in a multicultural 
neighborhood of Norway’s capital. In this chapter I will give an overview 
of how the use of Norwegian, English and the minority languages used by 
the people living in the area is divided between the official and the unofficial 
spheres.! 

In addition, to give a more personal insight into the topic of official place 
names in the public space, I have included in this chapter a socio-onomastic 
attitudinal survey among inhabitants of Oslo from three ethnic groups. 
The main goal of this survey was to find out more about people’s attitudes 
to place names in Oslo, as well as towards a possible emergence of official 
names reflecting the immigrant culture. I used both a questionnaire and 
in-depth interviews for this study. 


Method and Data 


Grenland lies on the eastern bank of the river Akerselva. The river has 
traditionally divided the city into two main parts: the West End and the East 
End. The eastern part was mostly a workers’ area due to the many factories 
there, while more well-off people lived on the western side of the river. Non- 
Western immigrants have been living in Grenland for an extended period 
of time; for example, already by the 1970s it was the area of Oslo with the 
highest number of immigrants from Pakistan. Today this neighborhood is 
most diverse in terms of its residents’ national origin: inhabitants without an 
immigrant background constitute around 51%, people with a non-Western 
background 40%, while immigrants with a Western background account for 
9% of Grenland’s population (Oslo kommune, 2013). People from Somalia 
are the largest immigrant group in the neighborhood (8.2% of the area’s 
total population), followed by inhabitants with a Pakistani background 
(7.6%) and immigrants from Sweden (3.3%). Around 96% of the immigrants 
with a Western background and around 69% of those with a non-Western 
background in the neighborhood are so-called ‘first-generation immigrants’; 
that is to say, they were born outside of Norway. In recent years, the area 
has become popular with many young and trendy ethnic Norwegians who 
have opened businesses and cafés there. One of the main reasons for this is 
that Grenland is located in the center of Oslo. Today, Grenland has a large 
number of people of diverse ethnic, cultural and economic backgrounds and 
has become a true symbol of the multicultural capital of Norway. 
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I concentrated my study on the signage displayed in six streets in 
Grenland: Brugata, Christian Kroghs gate, Mandalls gate, Rubina Ranas gate, 
Smalgangen and Toyenbekken. These streets constitute the center of the 
neighborhood and at the same time represent the most commercial area of 
Grenland. Following the example of other research conducted in LL analysis 
(Backhaus, 2006; Ben-Rafael et a/., 2006; Hult, 2009), I used the method of 
comprehensive photography of all visible elements of the LL. The items of 
public signage were then categorized according to the language(s) used in 
them and whether they belong to a ‘top-down’ flow or ‘bottom-up’ flow, 
that is, whether they were displayed by the authorities and institutional 
agencies (top-down), or created by individual social actors (bottom-up) who 
‘enjoy autonomy of action within legal limits’ (Ben-Rafael et a/., 2006: 10). 
To the first category belong items such as street signs, regulations on walls 
and other official signs, while names of non-governmental institutions, 
companies and restaurants, together with other elements such as posters, 
constitute the second category. Top-down items represent the dominant 
official policy and can throw some light on power relations in society as a 
whole. Bottom-up signs are designed more freely, according to individual 
strategies, and represent the local collective identity or identities, although 
they also depend on official directives to a certain degree. 

One of the main problems that arose during the research was deciding 
which particular objects should form the selection for my analysis of the LL 
in Grenland. Difficulties often arise in the course of defining what is meant 
by the concept of ‘public space’, deciding where the border lies between the 
public and private spheres. My material is limited to shop, restaurant and 
café names and slogans, street signs, parking regulations and other official 
signs, as well as posters and handwritten notices. Another problematic 
issue was classifying some restaurant and shop signs that include non- 
Norwegian proper names. Should signs that contain such exotic names as 
Ali Baba, Hassan, Lakshmi (the Hindu goddess of wealth), Thasha and Zacly, 
together with text in Norwegian or English, be considered multilingual¢ 
A similar problem is connected to words for foreign foods. Loanwords like 
kebab, tandoori, wok and cheeseburger are well known among the majority of 
Norwegians and have been integrated into Norwegian vocabulary, but some 
of them do retain a certain hint of the exotic. 

In her research on several thousand company names in Finland, Paula 
Sjéblom (2009) regards such words as ‘neutral’, that is, as belonging to any 
language or many languages at the same time. She uses this term for three 
kinds of elements (and characterizes the other parts in the company names 
as belonging to a particular language): (1) abbreviations and numbers, 
(2) proper names and (3) international words, such as casino, design and 
kebab. I believe that, with the help of the linguistic context of their use, it is 
possible to decide whether or not the foreign word should be considered a 
Norwegian loanword. In my material, most such ‘neutral’ words appeared 
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Table 8.1 Types of language use in the public space in Grgnland, Oslo. 


Language Quantity (%) Language Quantity (%) 
Norwegian 94 (52.5%) Arabic and English 1 (0.6%) 
Norwegian and English 37 (20.7%) Arabic and Swedish 1 (0.6%) 
English 23 (12.8%) French 1 (0.6%) 
Urdu 5 (2.8%) Kurdish 1 (0.6%) 
Urdu and Norwegian 3 (1.7%) Persian 1 (0.6%) 
Arabic 2 (1.1%) Tamil and English 1 (0.6%) 
Arabic and Norwegian 2 (1.1%) Tamiland Norwegian 1 (0.6%) 
Kurdish and Norwegian 2 (1.1%) Urdu and English 1 (0.6%) 
Tamil 2 (1.1%) Many languages 1 (0.6%) 


Table 8.2 Norwegian and other languages in the top-down and bottom-up flows. 


Top-down flow Bottom-up flow 

Language Quantity (%) Language Quantity (%) 
Norwegian 11 (91.7%) Norwegian 83 (49.7%) 
Otherthan Norwegian  1(8.3%) Otherthan Norwegian 84 (50.3%) 
Total 12 (100%) Total 167 (100%) 


side by side with Norwegian words in the same sentence, and therefore I did 
not classify the signs including these words as multilingual. 

Tables 8.1 and 8.2 give an overview of the languages and language com- 
binations used in my material (Table 8.1), as well as of the use of Norwegian 
and other languages in the top-down and bottom-up flows (Table 8.2). 
The total material consists of 179 items, of which only 12 represent the 
top-down flow. The category ‘many languages’ in Table 8.1 was used solely 
for a poster in 11 languages, on which I will comment further below. 


Norwegian in the Public Space 


The most obvious and expected tendency in the collected material is 
that Norwegian is the most frequently used language in the LL in Gronland, 
especially in the official sphere. More than half of all the signs consist of 
Norwegian exclusively, and Norwegian features either alone or together 
with other languages on 139 signs out of 179 (77.7%). All street signs, 
notices about parking and private land, signs of shops that belong to a 
larger Norwegian chain, as well as other official signs are in Norwegian. The 
high proportion of Norwegian in the public space indicates the role of this 
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Avaifts- 


parkering 


Fjernes*® lho | 
uten varse 


Figure 8.1 Examples of Norwegian used in the public space in Gronland, Oslo. 
Photographs by the author, 2009. 


language in the linguistic ecosystem as the dominant language, one that 
is (or is expected to be) common to everybody living in the country. The 
frequent use of Norwegian is connected to a number of political practices 
regarding the special position of the national official language, for instance 
compulsory Norwegian language courses for immigrants, the language 
policy of the national television broadcaster and the work of the Language 
Council of Norway. 

Norwegian is also used when Norwegians, and foreigners who have been 
integrated into Norwegian society, are the target group for an advertisement 
or the typical clientele of a shop or a restaurant. Some examples of this 
include a sign of a shop that sells household items for traditional Norwegian 
cottages, a sign of a firm of undertakers where everything is done according 
to Norwegian tradition and a poster advertising a concert by a Norwegian 
musician in a church. Some examples of the use of Norwegian are shown 
in Figure 8.1. 

There is only one exception to the rule about top-down information being 
given in Norwegian: a poster featuring 10 other languages used alongside 
Norwegian. This poster is an advertisement for Norwegian language 
courses from the Municipality of Oslo, and it has text in English, Arabic, 
Serbo-Croatian, Polish, Russian, Urdu, Somali, Vietnamese, Persian and 
Spanish. The choice of languages reflects the regions of origin of the largest 
immigrant groups in Grenland — and in Oslo generally. The information on 
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the poster is supposed to be accessible to the immigrant groups who do not 
speak Norwegian, so offering it in many languages has simply a functional 
value, rather than a significant ideological or symbolic value. 


The Use of English 


The second most visible language in the LL of Grenland is English. This 
could perhaps come as a surprise, since there is no reason to believe that 
many of the shops and restaurants in the area are owned by people who 
have English as their mother tongue or that the clientele are from English- 
speaking countries. In some cases the use of English can be explained by the 
fact that the particular shop or restaurant belongs to a foreign chain, such as 
McDonald’s or Specsavers, but this explanation applies only in a few cases. 

Many of the English and the Norwegian—English signs belong to shops 
and restaurants, representing the bottom-up flow or, more specifically, the 
commercial bottom-up flow. This might lead us to conclude that the shop 
and restaurant owners have commercial reasons for using English in the 
names and slogans of their enterprises. Due to the effect of globalization 
in the cultural and ethnic field and as a result of the increased contact with 
different cultures, Norwegians have acquired new habits and new expecta- 
tions. Over time, people have become very used to hearing English and in 
some situations may even expect the use of English instead of Norwegian, 
and commercial signs are a good example of this. If enterprises, goods or 
services are to be deemed ‘international’ and ‘modern’, it seems they should 
be associated with the use of English. Many of the enterprises that display 
English on their signs are connected to beauty, fashion, jewellery and so 
on, and this is most likely because the use of English has a connotation 
of international commerce and being up-to-date, with a more symbolic 
than practical value. Spolsky (2009: 33) calls this phenomenon ‘symbolic 
value condition’, a preference ‘to write a sign in your own language or in a 
language with which you wish to be identified’. The use of English in this 
case has not necessarily been intended as a ‘means of verbal communication 
but rather to appeal to people’s emotions’ (Edelman, 2009: 142). It is the 
connotation, rather than the denotation of English, that is of importance. 
The significant presence of English in the LL as one of the most obvious 
markers of globalization and the use of English in commercial names as a 
sign of modernity has been discussed in a number of other studies (e.g. Ben- 
Rafael et al., 2006; Huebner, 2006; Lanza & Woldemariam, 2009). 

Some examples of the use of English on the signs of shops and restaurants 
include the following: Duale’s Textile Shop: Your beauty, is our duty!; New City 
Jewellery; Sheikh’s Fashion: Gull og Tekstil — Barne og Dameklcer (Gold and 
Textile — Children’s and Women’s Clothes); Anarkali Fashion Center: stoffer, 
sysaker, sarees, smykker, barnekleer, ready made suits, gardiner (fabric, sewing 
goods, sarees, jewelry, children’s clothes, ready-made suits, curtains) (see 
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Gull og Tekstil - Barne og Damekizer — 


Figure 8.2 Examples of English used in the public space in Gronland, Oslo. Photographs 
by the author, 2009. 


Figure 8.2). These examples demonstrate that often the name of the shop is 
in English, while an ‘explanation’ of the goods sold there is given in the one 
language that is expected to be common for most of the clients: Norwegian. 
There is also a possibility that some shops might be using English because 
it is connected to the native country of their owners. This could especially 
be true in the case of shop-owners from Pakistan, where English is one 
of the official languages and is largely used in government and business, 
alongside Urdu. Additionally, newly arrived immigrants who have only just 
started Norwegian courses might feel more comfortable with English signs. 
However, I believe that the use of English in commercial names and slogans 
in my material mostly comes from the connotations of English mentioned 
above, and this can to a large degree be concluded from how English is often 
used for the name of a shop, while further explanation of the shop’s function 
might be in Norwegian. 

Finally, I would like to point out that it can sometimes be difficult to 
classify the names of some globally recognized chains, such as McDonald’s 
or Subway. Brand names of this type have, in a way, become one of the 
many symbols of globalization and can perhaps no longer really be con- 
sidered as belonging to a particular language. It is of course possible to track 
such names back to their etymological and linguistic origin, but their use 
in the LL should be considered more a sign of globalized culture, and in 
many cases of so-called Americanization, rather than a sign of the influence 
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of one specific language. Spolsky (2009: 31) uses the terms ‘international 
signs’ and ‘global signs’ for such names and emphasizes that ‘it is important 
to distinguish local signs from global signs — the existence rather than the 
language of the latter is what is most likely to be relevant’. Thus, when it 
comes to widespread brand names, one should pay attention primarily to 
the cultural and not the linguistic aspect. 


Signs in Non-Western Languages 


Practically all the signs where non-Western languages, such as Arabic, 
Urdu, Tamil or Kurdish, were used represent the bottom-up flow. Of these 
languages Urdu was used most frequently, and this is not surprising consider- 
ing the large percentage of immigrants from Pakistan who have inhabited 
the area for a long time. One would perhaps even have expected more signs 
in Urdu, Arabic or Tamil in one of Oslo’s most multicultural districts, with 
a great deal of ethnic-minority-owned shops and restaurants. However, the 
use of non-Western immigrant languages seems to be restricted to a highly 
unofficial part of the LL of the area. These languages are mostly used on 
handwritten notices, posters, or as part of the name of a café or shop. 

It is of course important to keep in mind which language groups the 
information on the signs is intended to address. Norwegian or English are 
practically not used when the information is meant only for immigrants. 
The use of minority languages in the LL in Grgnland can to a large degree 
be explained in the words of Hult, whose research into the LL of Malmé 
came to the conclusion that ‘minority languages are not perceived foremost 
as community indexicals but as languages of transaction within the 
community’ (2009: 100). 

Some examples of elements of the LL in Gronland that use a non-Western 
immigrant language in parallel with Norwegian and/or English include 
signs of shops selling Iranian sweets, traditional Iranian clothing, or halal 
meat, and the sign of a Kurdish leisure club. Monolingual objects from the 
immigrant culture include the sign of a mosque, movie posters and a poster 
summoning people to the Tamil Christian Assembly Church. A poster for 
Alkhair — a Norwegian relief organization that is to a large degree oriented 
to improving living conditions, education and healthcare in Pakistan — is 
also presented exclusively in Urdu. The target groups of the monolingual 
signs and posters mentioned above are clearly limited to representatives 
of a particular immigrant group. As for signs and posters using a minority 
language in parallel with Norwegian, these are also directed towards other 
ethnic groups. There can be many reasons for this parallel use of languages. 
For example, in the case of the shop selling Iranian sweets, Norwegian is 
used for marketing purposes, to invite in customers. The use of Norwegian 
on the sign of the shop selling halal meat can be explained by the fact that 
Norwegian is the common language for Muslims of many cultures living 
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Figure 8.3 Examples of non-Western languages used in the public space in Gronland, 
Oslo. Photographs by the author, 2009. 
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in Oslo. See Figure 8.3 for some elements of Gronland’s LL featuring non- 
Western languages. 


Attitudes to Place Names Derived from Foreign 
Cultures 


Oslo has developed into a truly multicultural city. One of the features 
of place names is that they characterize the location that they denote. 
The question arises whether creating new toponyms that reflect the 
non-Norwegian communities of Oslo is an important issue for the city’s in- 
habitants. Most of the place names in Oslo are an expression of local society, 
history and culture, but what about place names that would express a new, 
important feature of the city, namely its multiculturalism¢ 

Official place names are created through top-down planning, while 
unofficial names arise spontaneously and are an expression of the identity 
of different groups. It can therefore be expected that the changes in a 
society’s ethnic composition will first be reflected in unofficial toponyms. 
In multicultural cities there are unofficial names for areas with a significant 
immigrant population, and such names are often jocular or even pejorative. 
Such names are mostly used by people who live outside of the multicultural 
areas themselves (Nystrom, 2007: 70). In the case of Oslo, it has been noted 
that such unofficial names as Lille Pakistan (‘Little Pakistan’) and Lille Karachi 
(‘Little Karachi’) (Senneset, 2009: 26) are used for the areas Gronland and 
Toyen, which have some of the highest percentages of inhabitants with 
immigrant backgrounds in Oslo. 

As part of another research project (Berezkina, 2011) I conducted a 
survey of attitudes to place names in Oslo among three ethnic groups: people 
with Norwegian, Pakistani and Polish backgrounds. I received answers to an 
anonymous online questionnaire from 108 inhabitants of Oslo: 47 ethnic 
Norwegians, 32 individuals with Pakistani backgrounds and 29 people with 
Polish backgrounds. Six in-depth interviews (with two members of each 
target group) were also conducted. 

One of the place names in Oslo that I asked the informants to evaluate 
in the survey was Rubina Ranas gate. This street is located in Gronland, and 
the main building on the street is the Islamic Cultural Centre.’ Rubina Rana 
(1956-2003) was the first person of a non-Western (Pakistani) background 
to chair the committee for the Norwegian Constitution Day celebrations in 
Oslo, in 1999, and the first non-Western immigrant to have a street named 
after her, in 2006. The appearance of the first street named after a person 
with an immigrant background was an important indication of the integra- 
tion of immigrants into Norwegian society. By including this place name in 
the questionnaire and asking in the interviews about other potential future 
place names of immigrant origin in Oslo, I sought to investigate what kind 
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of attitudes inhabitants of Oslo have to the creation of more place names 
reflecting non-Norwegian cultures. More specifically, when it came to my 
research, the question was primarily directed towards toponyms reflecting 
Pakistani society, and not Polish society, since immigration from Poland is 
perhaps still too recent a phenomenon for this topic to be relevant. 

The reactions to the street name Rubina Ranas gate were mostly positive 
among the informants who knew whom the street was named after. Some 
of the Pakistani informants had known Rubina Rana personally. Three 
younger-generation informants with Pakistani backgrounds underlined that 
it is a positive step to create new street names that reflect the multicultural 
Oslo of today. However, not all the young people of Pakistani background 
who filled out the questionnaire had heard of Rubina Rana. Among the 
Norwegian informants, there were clearly more positive than negative 
reactions to this street name, and some of the informants made comments 
such as ‘it’s good that people with foreign names have places in Norway 
named in their honor’ (woman, 32), ‘this is a good choice for a new street 
name’ (man, 36) or ‘I like the fact that Oslo is getting more place names that 
reflect the diversity of its population’ (man, 30). 

The topic of possible names in Oslo to reflect an immigrant culture was 
also discussed in the interviews and two tendencies can be outlined. On 
the one hand, no informants were against naming places after people of 
foreign cultures if the individuals had been important to local society, and 
in such cases the individuals’ ethnic background was not such a significant 
issue. On the other hand, the informants were hesitant about place names 
deriving from other cultures that are not commemorative names. Iwo of 
the informants expressed a concern that giving foreign names to locations 
in Oslo could result in ghettoization: as a consequence of giving a place a 
foreign name, ethnic Norwegians might no longer perceive the place as a 
‘good place to live’, while people who associate themselves with the culture 
the foreign name belongs to might decide to move there. 

Here I would like to point out that since we are referring to an originally 
more or less homogeneous Norwegian society, Norwegian names appear 
neutral in Oslo. However, giving a street or another location a name from, 
for example, Pakistani culture marks the place as belonging to that specific 
culture. But all ethnic groups are of course free to move within the city, and 
after a while the representatives of the specific culture may move to another 
area, leaving behind them names that then cease to be descriptive of the 
location. There is, therefore, a possibility that, over time, the immediate 
connection between the initial naming motive and the location will change 
from descriptive to historical, as is acommon phenomenon for place names 
in both urban and rural areas. 

Generally there were very few specific wishes expressed among the 
informants for more place names reflecting immigrant culture. Only one 
of the informants with a Pakistani background mentioned that it would be 
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good to have such names in Oslo as Kharian gate or Gujrat gate, named after 
places in Pakistan from which many of the immigrants originally came. 
Other than this, no clear wish for names from the immigrant culture was 
expressed. The general tendency regarding this issue could be formulated in 
the following manner: although the one name reflecting immigrant culture 
that currently exists in Oslo is warmly welcomed, most of the informants of 
Pakistani background do not necessarily wish to push for names that would 
reflect their Pakistani culture in places in Oslo. This can be interpreted as 
part of a more general wish to be better integrated into local society, rather 
than to influence it. 


Name Preferences Among Oslo Inhabitants From 
Different Ethnic Groups 


Finally, I will give an overview of the main factors that led to a positive 
attitude to place names in Oslo among the city’s inhabitants from three 
ethnic groups (for more details, see Berezkina, 2011). The conclusions in this 
chapter are based on the informants’ evaluation of 21 place names in Oslo, 
their comments about place names from their home district in Oslo, as well 
as on the answers to the question about types of place names they would 
like to have in Oslo. An overview of the main factors resulting in a positive 
reaction to place names is presented in Figure 8.4. 

One of the factors that influenced informants’ attitudes to place names 
the most were the associations with the location to which the name refers. 
It was clear that the features of the names themselves were not alone in 
determining the inhabitants’ attitudes to these names; the connotations of 
the location in question also had an influence. This was one of the main 
problems in conducting a survey on attitudes to place names, as inform- 
ants often found it difficult to differentiate between their attitudes to the 
names and their attitudes to the locations. This tendency did not come as 
a surprise, since place and name do in many ways form a single entity. A 
toponym can develop from carrying a meaning and being descriptive of a 
place to performing an almost exclusive role of designation for the name 


Positive 
attitude 


The content of 
the name 


Associations ag 


The length of The sound of Habit 
the location the name the name 
Positive Distinctive Relevant Short Pleasant 
history 


Figure 8.4 Factors that determined informants’ positive attitudes to place names. 
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users, who might perceive a place name simply as a combination of sounds. 
Especially when the meaning of one or several name elements or the story 
behind a commemorative name is unclear to the name user, the attitude 
to the name may be almost exclusively connected to the attitude to the 
location. 

However, in a number of cases in my survey even the attitudes to aname 
with a more or less transparent meaning were exclusively determined by the 
connotations the location had for the individual informants. This tendency 
was especially striking among the informants of Pakistani background. 
Many of them responded to the question about their attitude to a place 
name as if they had been asked to describe their attitude to the location to 
which the name refers. 

When it comes to preferences related to the content of names, there are 
tendencies that can be found in the responses from members of all three 
ethnic groups. The informants showed a clear preference for place names 
that they perceived to be: 


* Connected to history. Commemorative names (e.g. Dronning Mauds gate 
‘Queen Maud Street’,> and St. Olavs gate) and other names that the 
informants saw as connected to history (e.g. Torshov, from Old Norse 
Pérshof, ‘place of worship for Thor’). 

¢ Positive. Names which contain positive words, as well as names that 
have personal positive associations (e.g. Sorgenfrigata ‘Sorrowless street’; 
Eventyrveien ‘Fairy-tale road’; a district called Sjolyst ‘Sea delight’). 
However, six informants with a Pakistani background disliked the name 
Sorgenfrigata because they reacted only to the component sorg (‘sorrow’) 
and not to the component fri (‘free’). 

¢ Distinctive. Names that clearly stand out from others and names that 
can have a double meaning, like Bukken Bruses vei (‘Billy Goat Gruff 
Road’), named after a character from a Norwegian fairy tale, or the 
street Mikrobolgen, which means ‘short wave’ and was initially given to 
the street in connection to a radio station located in that area. However, 
many of the informants associated the name Mikrobolgen with the word 
mikrobolgeovn, ‘microwave oven’. 

¢ Relevant. Names that are perceived to be relevant for the location. This 
is, for example, connected to those cases when a name is descriptive of 
the location (e.g. Gressholmen ‘Grass islet’, which refers to a small grass- 
covered island in the Oslofjord), or when a name signifies location (e.g. 
Toyengata, a street in a district called Toyen). 


Another factor that turned out to influence attitudes to place names 
was the length of the name. Some informants disliked such names as Arnijot 
Gelinnes vei, Joachim Nielsens gang and Professor Birkelands vei because they 
thought them too long. It is important to point out that the preference for 
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short names, or the dislike of long names, was found exclusively among 
informants of Pakistani background. This might to some degree be because 
long names are often more difficult to pronounce and to remember, especially 
for those with a linguistic background other than Norwegian. 

A number of informants reacted more to the sound of names rather than 
to their meaning. This factor became most clear from the answers given by 
the informants of Norwegian and Polish ethnic background. For instance, 
one Polish informant (man, 25) disliked the name Kringsjd because of the 
combination of sounds /r/ and /f/; an ethnic Norwegian informant (man, 
28) liked the name Sagene because he thought it was funny to pronounce 
it with a nasal sound; another ethnic Norwegian (man, 49) did not like 
the name Holstein because it sounded German; and a Polish informant 
(man, 28) criticized the name Thune for not sounding Norwegian. It can be 
concluded that pleasant-sounding names receive positive evaluations. Among 
the pleasant-sounding names it is also possible to identify a specific type 
of name: names that sound Norwegian. However, due to the small number 
of examples that could be used to illustrate this tendency, this type is not 
included in the overview presented in Figure 8.4. I would, nevertheless, like 
to refer to a tendency identified by Kostanski, that ‘[p]eople are more likely 
to form an identity with toponyms which are perceived by them to be 
“normal” than those which are considered “foreign”’ (2009: 184). 

Finally, sometimes it was sufficient that informants were used to a place 
name in order for them to have a positive attitude to that name. I have been 
able to connect this factor only to attitudes expressed to the name of Oslo’s 
main street, Karl Johans gate, but in this case the tendency is so obvious 
that I have chosen to add habit to the main factors that have influenced 
informants’ attitudes. A number of responses illustrated this tendency, 
for example: ‘I like the name because it is so well known and established’ 
(Norwegian man, 33); ‘Yes, this name is so well known that it is impossible 
not to like it’ (Norwegian man, 31); ‘I like the name, it is not easy to forget’ 
(Polish woman, 17). 

The differences in attitudes to place names between the three target 
groups were mostly connected to the perception of the names among the 
informants of Pakistani background compared with the other informants. 
As noted above, the informants of Pakistani background differentiated the 
least between their attitudes to the names themselves and the locations 
indicated by the names, and they were also the only ones to criticize the 
length of names. According to Kostanski (2009: 173), it is not only place 
identity but also toponymic identity which ‘helps to connect a population 
with their history’. A possible explanation of the difference in attitudes 
among the informants with a Pakistani background and the attitudes 
among the informants with a Norwegian ethnic background can be based 
on this thought. If people do not quite associate themselves with the history 
and culture that form the basis fora particular name, then the connection to 
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that name is weaker. Throughout the survey, the informants of Norwegian 
ethnic background showed a stronger connection to the place names, and 
this can be explained by a stronger association with the basis for those 
names. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has discussed the use of various languages in commercial 
names and other written elements of the public space in a multicultural area 
of the ethnically and linguistically complex city of Oslo, and has also shed 
some light on the naming preferences of inhabitants with different ethnic 
backgrounds. From a methodological point of view, I have combined results 
from fieldwork in the local LL with a socio-onomastic approach in the form 
of an attitudinal survey. In this way, I have been able to discuss the general 
tendencies for naming motives and language choices in place names and 
commercial names in a multicultural urban space, while at the same time 
gaining an insight into how the local place names are perceived by name 
users with different cultural backgrounds. 

In Gronland, the multicultural neighborhood where the fieldwork was 
conducted, the use of Norwegian, English and minority languages varies 
significantly, depending on whether elements of the LL belong to the 
top-down or bottom-up flow. Minority languages in Grenland are almost 
exclusively found on elements of the LL that are relevant only for a certain 
immigrant group, while the rest of the public signage uses Norwegian and/ 
or English. The use of Norwegian is logical, since it is expected to be the 
common language for everybody in the area, and in the top-down elements 
it illustrates the official language policy. The broad use of English is to a large 
degree connected to globalization and constitutes a typical picture in the LL 
in many parts of the world today. 

According to the attitudinal survey conducted among representatives 
of three ethnic groups living in Oslo (Norwegian, Pakistani and Polish), the 
factors influencing the inhabitants’ attitudes to official place names can 
be connected both to the features of the names themselves (their content, 
length and sound) and to external factors, such as associations with the 
location to which the name refers, and the habit of using a name. Differ- 
ences in the perception of place names could mostly be noted in the answers 
given by informants with a Pakistani background. The survey also showed 
that although some wishes were expressed to see more official place names 
reflecting immigrant culture, the general tendency is that there is no dis- 
tinctive pressure from the minority communities to influence the linguistic 
composition of official signs in Oslo. 
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Notes 


(1) There are two official written forms of Norwegian: Bokmal (literally ‘book language’) 
and Nynorsk (literally ‘new Norwegian’). In this chapter, ‘Norwegian’ refers specific- 
ally to Bokmal, as I found no instances of the use of Nynorsk for signage in the area. 
The term ‘minority languages’ is used to refer to languages other than English or 
Norwegian. It is possible to classify English as a minority language in Norway as 
well, but since this study aims to illustrate the use of English in the public space as a 
marker of globalization, it is treated separately. 

(2) It is interesting to note that the name of the Islamic Cultural Centre appears on its 
sign in Arabic and (British) English, but not in Norwegian. 

(3) For the generic elements of commemorative names here: gate is ‘street’, vei is ‘road’, 
gang is ‘passage’. The specific elements of commemorative place names in Norwegian 
feature the genitive ending -s. 
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9 Attitudes to Scots: Insights 
from the Toponymicon 


Maggie Scott 


Introduction 


Attitudes to Scots vary a great deal across the spectrum, from full 
acceptance as a language to relegation as a sub-standard form of English, yet 
established Scots place names rarely generate any such controversy. Some 
linguistic processes apply only in onomastic contexts and although names 
can behave differently from lexical items, they can also act as important 
historical linguistic resources (Hough, 2012; Scott, 2004). They have proven 
challenging to classify in terms of their grammatical and semantic functions 
(Anderson, 2007; van Langendonck, 2007) and are not considered to possess 
lexical meaning (Coates, 2013), although it is of course possible for the 
original, lexical meaning of a name to remain semantically transparent long 
after the moment of coinage, as in the case of names like Greemhill.' While 
this name may date back to the Old English period, the original descriptive 
phrase from which it was coined is still visible in the onomastic compound, 
since the modern reflexes are still salient to an English speaker today: green 
(< Old English gréne) + hill (< Old English hy//). The extent to which names 
are transparent will of course vary subjectively, according to the linguistic 
knowledge of those who encounter them. In sociolinguistic terms, names 
perform a range of functions in relation to linguistic politics and cultural 
identity (Vuolteenaho & Berg, 2009) and the linguistic landscape (LL) can 
provide useful insights into the operation of related political and cultural 
hegemonies (Landry & Bourhis, 1997). It is argued here that Scots place 
names which preserve linguistic features typically stigmatised in non- 
onomastic contexts may serve an important social and cultural function, 
allowing further development of the sociolinguistic concept of enregister- 
ment (Agha, 2003; Johnstone et al., 2006). A better understanding of the 
reasons why Scots typically succeeds in onomastic contexts, yet is often 
rejected from formal public life, may also usefully contribute to ongoing 
debates about the status and roles of marginalised languages. 
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Perceptions of Scots 


Scotland is increasingly recognised as having three main languages, 
acknowledging Scots alongside English and Scottish Gaelic, which both 
command official status. The variety of English most typically employed 
in Scotland may be distinguished from other varieties by its lexis, grammar 
and pronunciation, and is known as Scottish Standard English (SSE). SSE 
has never been fully codified; there is no dictionary of Scottish English, 
comparable to Canadian English or Australian English.? Separating SSE 
from Scots is not straightforward and many speakers regularly code-switch 
between Scots and SSE (Johnston, 1997) and this type of code-switching is 
frequently reflected in Scottish literature (Corbett, 1997: 19). Attempting to 
identify what might at first seem to be an ‘ideologically satisfying’ binary 
opposition between Scots and Scottish English is a ‘misplaced’ pursuit of 
‘purity’ (McLeod & Smith, 2007: 22). The relationship between the two 
varieties is most practically represented as a highly flexible continuum 
(Corbett et al., 2003). In terms of socio-economic links to language use, 
Stuart-Smith (2004: 47) observes that ‘Scots is generally, but not always, 
spoken by the working classes, while Scottish Standard English is typical 
of educated middle class speakers’. However, creative writing in Scots has 
a long and respected pedigree, reaching back to the 14th century, and the 
readership of Scots, while difficult to identify with precision, defies class 
boundaries. 

In the 2011 Scottish census, 107,025 people were recorded as readers 
(but not speakers or writers) of Scots (National Records of Scotland, 2013), 
perhaps representing those for whom Scots is most significant as a literary 
medium. That was the first time the Scottish census asked respondents 
to comment on their use of Scots and, overall, 1,929,444 people attested 
that they could either understand, speak, read or write Scots, and 1,541,693 
identified themselves as able to speak Scots. This uncovers some hitherto 
unknown ‘folk-linguistic’ views across the nation. Interpretation of the 
results inevitably remains problematic due to the lack of consensus on the 
identity of Scots among the general public. Folk perceptions of what it 
means to self-identify as a speaker, reader or writer of Scots are also unclear. 
While the census results reported that 3,188,779 members of the Scottish 
population considered themselves to have ‘no skills in Scots’, complete 
lack of comprehension is highly unlikely. Scots words and expressions 
are almost impossible to avoid, as they regularly appear in tabloid and 
broadsheet newspapers (Douglas, 2009), in advertising (Corbett, 1997), ina 
variety of different types of names and in debates at the Scottish Parliament 
(discussed below). It is also worth noting that some words and expressions — 
such as provost (‘mayor’), outwith (outside, beyond’), burn (‘small stream’) 
and rone pipes (‘pipe or gutter for carrying rain-water off a roof’) — are so 
fully integrated with everyday discourse that speakers do not consciously 
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perceive them as either Scottish or Scots (Corbett, 1997: 3, 17, 153). To a 
degree, therefore, the census figures broadly indicate the extent of the work 
still needed to (re)educate the general public and undo some of the damage 
caused by past generations of educators who convinced Scots speakers they 
were speaking ‘bad English’, when in fact they were speaking perfectly good 
Scots (Hodgart, 1997). In an effort to counter some of the confusion over 
the matter of what Scots is, the Aye Can website was set up by the Scots 
Language Centre and other concerned parties with the express intention of 
assisting census respondents to decide how to answer the questions on Scots 
(Scots Language Centre, 2011). The census results include some impressive 
and intriguing statistics for Scots, which should have particular significance 
for the development of future language policies. Scots speakers have also 
been found in areas where the language is least expected. Highland Scotland 
usually appears as a large blank space on Scots dialect maps (Robinson, 1985: 
xxxi), but there were 48,564 self-identifying Scots speakers in the Highland 
council area according to the 2011 data (National Records of Scotland, 2013). 
This survey therefore challenges some past assumptions about language in 
Scotland and should prompt further research. 

The polarisation of ‘working-class’ Scots and ‘middle-class’ SSE is a 
generalisation often repeated rather dogmatically and reinforces the view 
that Scots and its speakers are socio-economically subordinate. Yet this 
paradigm is confounded by the widespread phenomenon of code-switching 
between Scots and SSE, which operates in both directions, irrespective of 
the ‘native’ variety of the individual speaker (Johnston, 1997). The associ- 
ation of SSE with formality and Scots with informality has nevertheless 
reinforced the perception of the two varieties as polar opposites. One of the 
interesting arenas where this dual linguistic identity can now be observed is 
in the discourses that take place within the chamber of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, following its reconstitution in 1999. While it is beyond the scope of 
this chapter to explore the topic fully, a selection of examples of Scots from 
the first session of the modern Parliament (1999-2003) can be found in Fitt 
and Robertson’s Scots anthology, The Smoky Smirr 0 Rain (2003: 263-269). 
Sometimes these are isolated words or phrases, as in Christine Grahame’s 
remark ‘the thought of clyping never came into my head’ or Johann Lamont’s 
description of ‘getting into a guddle’ (Fitt & Robertson, 2003: 266, 267) (my 
italics; clyping means ‘informing on someone’, guddle means ‘mess’). More 
extensive examples are also noted, and in such cases Scots is often used to 
emphasise a political point, as in Karen Gillon’s remarks on the Culture Bill 
(discussed 14 November 2002): 


It is guid to hae a bit blether aboot culture on a day like the day, is it not It has 
been a wee bitoa rammy and some o ye hae been mince. Mike Russell and John 
Farquhar Munro are gey seeck because the heidie said nae to their bill. Rhona 
Brankin is a bit scunnert and Linda Fabiani had a guid moan. I had better get 
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on with this afore the big man tells us to wheesht. (Cited in Fitt & Robertson, 
2003: 269) 


It is good to have a little chat about culture on a day like today, is it 
noté¢ It has been a little bit of a fight and some of you have been rubbish. 
Mike Russell and John Farquhar Munro are very displeased because the 
First Minister said no to their bill. Rhona Brankin is a bit fed up and 
Linda Fabiani had a good moan. I had better get on with this before the 
Presiding Officer tells me to be quiet. 


These examples of Scots may often be politically loaded but they clearly 
illustrate that the language is being employed in this relatively new, formal, 
national context. As Members of the Scottish Parliament (MSPs) begin to 
exercise their Scots voices in this unique forum, they demonstrate that the 
public at large has no difficulty understanding the language. If Scots can be 
viewed as one of the available and appropriate mediums for addressing the 
nation, then this has important consequences for the status of the language 
more generally, as it indicates progress in its widening functional develop- 
ment or ‘elaboration’, often observed as a significant factor for languages 
progressing towards standardisation (Johnson, 2013: 28). 

Respect for Scots has some support from the European Charter for 
Regional or Minority Languages, yet support in terms of financial in- 
vestment remains minimal. In part this is because the UK and Scottish 
governments identify Scots as meeting ‘the Charter’s definition of a regional 
or minority language for the purposes of Part II of the Charter’ (Council of 
Europe, 2010: 102). Part I of the European Charter (1992) codifies in article 
7 several laudable principles, including ‘recognition’ of the language as ‘an 
expression of cultural wealth’; ‘facilitation’ and ‘encouragement’ of the use 
of the language in all walks of life; and ‘provision’ of facilities for study of 
the language. Significantly, however, this is a list of objectives and principles 
upon which ‘[plarties shall base their policies, legislation and practice’. 
Had Scots been protected under Part III of the Charter, it would then have 
been necessary for the UK and Scottish governments to implement a raft 
of measures relevant to the promotion of the language in several significant 
arenas, including education (article 8), the media (article 11), economic and 
social life (article 13), judicial and administrative authorities (articles 9 and 
10) and public services (article 10). It may nevertheless be significant that 
some changes have taken place recently with regard to Scots in public life, 
particularly with regard to education and the new Scottish school ‘Curricu- 
lum for Excellence’ (Scott, 2010: 121-124). 

Taking a fairly assertive stance, the document Building the Curriculum 
7 notes that ‘Scotland has a rich diversity of language, including Scots’ 
(Scottish Executive, 2006: 13). Scots is rather awkwardly categorised under 
‘Literacy and English’, a positioning which implies a subordinate pedigree 
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for Scots in comparison with Scottish Gaelic, which has its own subject area 
(Scots Language Centre, 2008). The document Literacy and English: Principles 
and Practice for this area of the curriculum also avoids labelling Scots as a 
language. The relevant paragraph states: 


What about Scots and Scottish texts? 


The languages, dialects and literature of Scotland provide a rich resource 
for children and young people to learn about Scotland’s culture, identity 
and language. Through engaging with a wide range of texts they will 
develop an appreciation of Scotland’s vibrant literary and linguistic 
heritage and its indigenous languages and dialects. This principle suffuses 
the experiences and outcomes and it is expected that practitioners will 
build upon the diversity of language represented within the communi- 
ties of Scotland, valuing the languages which children and young people 
bring to school. (Scottish Government, 2009: 4) 


For a variety of reasons, Scottish Gaelic generally enjoys a higher status 
than Scots (Dunbar, 2010). This is in spite of its having considerably fewer 
self-identifying speakers: 57,602 according to the 2011 census (National 
Records of Scotland, 2013). Scottish Gaelic is protected under Part HI of the 
European Charter for Regional or Minority Languages. Being ‘promoted’ as 
well as ‘respected’, Scottish Gaelic is recognised as ‘a mainstream subject of 
the curriculum’, whereas Scots is more vaguely described as ‘an integral part 
of the curriculum’ (Scottish Government, 2014). It remains to be seen what 
effect these changes will have in terms of encouraging understanding of and 
respect for Scotland’s languages. 


Scots Viewed Through the Toponymicon 


When describing place names there is a clear need to employ some form of 
meta-language, but at times this can frame the discourse rather unhelpfully. 
In the case of Scottish names, that is, place names in Scotland, I have chosen 
to refer to official names rather than Scottish or English names, in an effort 
to avoid the cultural ambiguities and assumptions that such labels invite. 
‘English’ seems particularly problematic; the names are neither in England, 
nor composed of elements that are exclusively English in any cultural or 
linguistic sense. Name elements shared across the border could be deemed 
British, but this is also problematic, as it appears to overwrite their cultural 
distinctiveness and suggests a greater degree of denotative homogeneity 
than is often observed. Furthermore, it could introduce further confusion, 
since British is also a term for the P-Celtic ancestor of modern Welsh. 

‘Scottish’ provides a better contextual description, but it can also be 
problematic to equate the official name with the Scottish one in cases 
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where the legitimacy or primacy of a name is disputed, or where linguistic 
politics place Scots and Scottish Gaelic names at odds with one another. The 
terminology is problematic and the occasional faux pas perhaps inevitable. 
As Caroline Macafee points out, even the titles of the major historical Scots 
dictionaries, A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue and The Scottish National 
Dictionary, are ‘unintentionally insulting to Gaelic’ (Macafee, 2002: xxxiii). 
In discussions of individual names, I will refer to these in terms of their 
origins, as far as these can be determined; therefore a Scottish Gaelic name 
is one coined in Scottish Gaelic, and a Scots name is one coined in Scots. 

Scots is found both in official, top-down, and unofficial, bottom-up, 
contexts in the linguistic landscape (LL). This classification of the official 
and unofficial LL, developed by Ben-Rafael et al. (2006), is important if we 
are to fully explore the ‘language beliefs’ underlying the public representa- 
tions of language (Puzey, 2012: 128). The LL may be regarded as ‘one of 
the most powerful means by which hegemonic toponymies are reinforced’ 
(Puzey, 2011: 216), particularly when its limitations are dictated or enforced 
by stated language policies. It is also important to remember that ‘[t]he 
LL cannot be taken as a straightforward indication of linguistic vitality, 
and LL evidence must always be interpreted with care’ (Ian, 2011: 230). 
Identifying beliefs encoded in the LL may be easier in modern contexts 
where political motives are self-evident (see further Raji¢, 2012; Tan, 2011), 
but the ideological principles behind the historical or inherited top-down 
LL are more difficult to uncover. For example, it has often been assumed 
that Anglicisation was employed as a blunt instrument of oppressive 
officialdom, but, when examined, the historical record often reveals a more 
complex diachronic variation between Scots and Anglicised spellings (Scott, 
2008: 85-86). 

Many Scots words have direct cognates in English, the two languages 
having evolved from a common ancestor, undergoing various changes in 
spelling and pronunciation as they became more distinct. The modern 
English reflex of Old English his, for example, is house, but in modern Scots the 
word is hoose. Standardisation and Anglicisation of place names have often 
caused distinctive Scots features to be masked by spellings that conform 
to (Scottish) English orthographic standards. For example, -house in place 
names such as Easterhouse, east of Glasgow, is pronounced /hus/ by Scots 
speakers, /haus/ by SSE speakers and /haus/ by speakers of Received Pronun- 
ciation (RP), in accordance with their phonemic inventories (Wells, 1982: 
xix, 399). Informally, Scots speakers may also spell the name Easterhoose, 
but this variant is not found on any official signage. Easterhoose can however 
be found in the virtual LL, and by searching for Easterhoose on Google, uses 
of this form of the name appear frequently, often in the context of social 
networking and social media sites such as Facebook, YouTube, MySpace 
and Flickr. In such environments, contributors have no need to conform to 
official discourses and have the freedom to be much more flexible in their 
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linguistic registers. Easterhoose also appears in some modern Scottish literary 
works, including Suhayl Saadi’s Psychoraag (2004) and John O’Donoghue’s 
Sectioned (2009). 


Scots in the Top-Down Linguistic Landscape 


The LL may depict ‘the social stratification of a society’ (Jordan, 2012: 
119). The top-down LL reveals a mixed picture of Scotland’s languages. 
Commenting on the use of Scottish Gaelic and Scots signage at the Scottish 
Parliament in Edinburgh, Puzey (2012: 135) draws attention to ‘the occur- 
rence of Scots primarily only in artworks’ as an indicator of ‘the general lack 
of provision for Scots’ in the official, top-down LL. What we define as Scots 
in this layer of the LL, however, differs if we take a historical approach and 
also include toponyms. 

A wide range of official place names in Scotland incorporate terms also 
found in the Scots lexicon. Examples include commonplace compounds 
like Braehead, Burnside, Newbiggin, Blackcraig and Laverockhall. Respectively, 
these names contain the Scots elements brae (‘hillside’, ‘bank’, ‘brow of a 
hill’), burn (‘small stream’), biggin (‘building’), craig (‘rock’, ‘cliff’) and /averock 
(‘ark’), each in combination with a term from the SSE-Scots continuum. 
Some names are entirely composed of Scots elements, such as Gowanbrae 
(gowan ‘daisy’) or Mavisburn (mavis ‘thrush’). A list of over 300 such Scots 
terms is provided by the Ordnance Survey’s Guide to Scots Origins of Place 
Names in Britain (Taylor, 2004). 

Street names also capture a great deal of Scots nomenclature, and terms 
like brig (‘bridge’), pend (‘vaulted or arched passageway, entry’), vennel (‘a 
narrow alley or lane between houses’) and wynd (‘winding street leading off 
a main road through a town’) can be found on signage in a wide number of 
towns and cities. There is a Boat Vennel in Ayr, which also has an Auld Brig 
(auld ‘old’) and a Tam’s Brig (Iam ‘Tom’), and a Kirk Wynd in Stirling (kirk 
‘church’). The Vennel in Edinburgh connects Heriot Place to the Grassmarket, 
and affords commanding views of Edinburgh Castle. Also in Edinburgh, St 
John’s Pend is an entranceway leading off St John Street in the city centre, with 
its name appearing on a metal plaque detailing its historical connections to 
the Knights of St John and informing readers that it dates from c. 1768. 

Collectively, these place names and street names form part of the 
Scots dimension in the top-down LL, and while in some cases they exist in 
competition with unofficial names, their status as part of the official LL is 
well established. Io some extent, therefore, the position of Scots in these 
street names mirrors that noted by Serheim in his study of the Norwegian 
municipalities Ha, Klepp and Time, where street names frequently include 
‘[c]haracteristic elements from the local dialect’ acting as a ‘link to the 
past and the local culture’ (Seerheim, 2012: 241). Perceptions of these links 
will vary subjectively, however, and where such names represent historical 
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survivals, they may demonstrate a covert or unconscious representation of 
local language. Furthermore, while those with sufficient knowledge may 
perceive such names as lexically transparent cultural artefacts, others will 
engage with them simply as labels. 

In contrast, there is a much more overt attitude to Scottish Gaelic in 
the national, top-down, LL, including place names and naming policies. 
Returning to the example of Easterhouse, the Scottish Gaelic name, 
An Taigh Sear (‘the east house’), appears on the official signs at the local 
railway station, beneath the official name. This Scottish Gaelic name is 
a new coinage, literally translating Easterhouse, so represents a modern 
innovation rather than a reclamation of a historical Scottish Gaelic name 
attached to this location. This is not always the case, however, and many 
Scottish Gaelic names that were lost or obscured by former official naming 
practices are now being brought back into the LL as dual signage becomes 
more widespread. Such signage raises the profile of Scottish Gaelic in the LL 
but it has not been universally welcomed (Puzey, 2012: 133). One significant 
catalyst for the (re)appearance of these Scottish Gaelic names is the Gaelic 
Language (Scotland) Act 2005, which established Bord na Gaidhlig, with 
the power to require local councils and other public authorities to develop 
their own Gaelic Language Plans, and many of these are now in progress. 
Glasgow City Council’s Gaelic Language Plan for 2009-12 set out ambitious 
plans to alter the LL: ‘By 2020, the place of Gaelic in a thriving, multicultural 
Glasgow will be obvious to all. We’ll see it around us — in our buildings, 
on our streets, in our shops’ (Glasgow City Council, 2010: 13). There are 
currently no such plans for Scots in the top-down LL, and Scots has no 
equivalent to Bord na Gaidhlig. 

Adding Scots forms to official signs is complicated by the confusion about 
the status of Scots and the inevitable stigmatisation suffered by ‘minority’ 
languages perceived as inferior to closely related standard varieties. Devising 
signage is also problematic because of the lack of standard spelling for the 
language. Scholarly Scots dictionaries typically include several common- 
place spelling variants alongside the chosen headword spelling (Robinson, 
1985) and none has as yet arrived at a definitive and widely accepted spelling 
system. It is difficult to gauge the level of public interest in providing Scots 
variants alongside the official equivalents on signage, but the matter has 
been debated in a number of national forums, including the Cross-Party 
Group for the Scots Language at the Scottish Parliament. The case for Scots 
signage has also been made by Scots activists, including Billy Kay, who 
produced a Scots map of Scotland in 1993, and Michael Hance, Director of 
the Scots Language Centre, who gave a paper entitled ‘Scots place names in 
the linguistic landscape: Time to start talking?’ at the day conference of the 
Scottish Place-Name Society in Oban in May 2012. It may be the case that 
increasing the visibility of Scottish Gaelic in the LL, through the implemen- 
tation of Gaelic Language Plans, will encourage further debate about Scots. 
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Scots in the Bottom-Up Linguistic Landscape 


An impressive collection of Scots signage has been archived by the 
Scots Language Centre, in its still expanding online photostream (Flickr, 
2009-14). The materials gathered there attest to an active use of Scots in the 
bottom-up LL, with a wide range of small businesses, private companies and 
individuals choosing to use Scots in the names of commercial enterprises, 
products and private signage, including house names. The Chiel’s Bothy, for 
instance, is the name of a house in Dalhousie Street, Monifieth, Angus (chiel 
‘lad, fellow’; bothy ‘hut, cottage’). Commercial examples include Barley Bree, 
a restaurant in Willoughby Street, Perth (barley being used metonymically 
for ‘whisky’; bree ‘broth, soup’), Blethers, a cafe in Rothesay (blether ‘chat 
(idly), gossip’), Drouthy’s, a pub and restaurant, Perth Road, Dundee (drouthy 
‘thirsty’), Stravaigin, a Glasgow restaurant with an international menu 
(stravaigin ‘travelling, wandering about’) and Wee India, a tobacconist and 
confectioner on Crieff Road, Perth (wee ‘little’). 

Some commercial names incorporate local nicknames for the towns in 
which they are located, such as Wee Toun Sports, selling sporting equipment, 
and the Wee Toun pub, both in Campbeltown (known as the Wee Toun), in 
Kintyre, Argyll. The official logo of Peterhead Football Club, in Aberdeen- 
shire, includes the local name of the town, The Blue Toon. Scots puns are 
also fairly commonplace and include Bites and Pieces, a sandwich shop on 
Clepington Road in Dundee (piece ‘sandwich’), Wee Doo, a business in Perth 
with a dove as its logo, offering domestic services, including ironing and 
dog walking (wee ‘little’; doo ‘dove’) and Weans World, a children’s clothing 
shop in the Trongate, Glasgow (wean ‘child’), punning on the movie title 
Wayne's World. Retailers may benefit from having unusual names if they help 
people to notice their establishments, and the use of Scots will stand out 
either because it rarely occurs in formal settings, or because the reader is 
unfamiliar with the vocabulary. Readers who do understand Scots may feel 
an affinity with such names. 

The contexts in which Scots is most visible often relate directly to 
heritage or community activities, and in these environments there is a 
strong motive to employ names that add local colour or authenticity. Auld 
Reekie, the Scots nickname for Edinburgh, is fairly visible in the LL and 
frequently occurs in the marketing of tourist activities and cultural events 
(Scott, 2013). Punning on this connection, adverts on some Lothian Buses, 
converted to produce lower emissions, proclaim that they are ‘Auld but not 
Reekie’ (auld ‘old’; reekie ‘smoky’). The name of the Lang Stairs (lang ‘long’) 
in Edinburgh Castle appears on a wall plaque without translation, but with 
an explanatory note describing the addition of this ‘more gradual ascent’ in 
the 15th century. A local walking group based in Logie in Stirling advertised 
a ‘Dunblane Daunder’, subtitled ‘a walk in an historic city and beyond’ 
(daunder ‘casual stroll’). Translations or explanations may engage visitors 
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and non-Scots-speakers directly, but they can also emphasise the ‘different- 
ness’ of Scots, implying that it requires interpretation. 

Unofficial or local forms of place names are highly visible in the context 
of social media and social networking sites, and the informality of com- 
munication in these forums allows researchers insights into actual language 
use that would otherwise be accessible only, if at all, through extensive 
fieldwork. One recent project that sought to engage members of the public 
in discussions about place names was the Scots Words and Place-Names 
(SWAP) project at the University of Glasgow, which used Facebook as a 
method of gathering data and disseminating information about the Scots 
lexicon and onomasticon (Scots Words and Place-Names, 2011; see also 
Bramwell & Hough, 2011). This method of gathering data was generally 
fruitful, as the project report explains: 


crowdsourcing informal place-names was relatively successful, perhaps 
because of a greater sense of involvement from participants, and social 
media does show good potential for further research of this sort. (Hough 
et al., 2011: 3) 


Direct methods of interacting with the public, such as crowdsourcing, can 
clearly tap into the extant uses of Scots and informal language, and future 
projects that take this approach may be in a position to provide some form 
of negotiating space between top-down and bottom-up approaches, if they 
are able to engage successfully with the wider community. 


Onomastics and Identity 


While Scots is often stigmatised and viewed as being inappropriate in 
formal contexts, it has a considerable presence in onomastic settings, either 
in the inherited top-down LL or more innovative bottom-up commercial 
and social contexts. The element auld (‘old’) is preserved in a wide range 
of place names and is likely to be lexically transparent to all but the least 
observant speakers of Scots and SSE, particularly because the ‘auld’ referent 
often has a ‘new’ counterpart. Ayr, in South Ayrshire, has an Auld Brig and 
a New Brig, and those are the names by which these features are known in 
official public discourse. What is significant here is that even SSE speakers 
who would always use old and bridge for the corresponding lexical items will 
refer unflinchingly to the place as The Auld Brig, without any hint of stigma. 
Therefore, we have an onomastic Scots Auld Brig and a lexical SSE old bridge, 
two phrases from opposite ends of the Scots—SSE cline, but while in non- 
onomastic contexts SSE would often have greater social prestige than Scots, 
in the onomastic context the usual social and stylistic norms do not apply, 
and no SSE equivalent either competes with or overwrites The Auld Brig as 
*The Old Bridge. The same could be said for some regional English elements, 
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such as ginnel (‘narrow passage between houses’), found mainly in street 
names in the north of England, such as Farkinson’s Ginnel in Southport, 
Lancashire and The Ginnel in Harrogate, Yorkshire. Such terms may be stig- 
matised in non-onomastic contexts, but are unlikely to be contested when 
they occur in official street names. The lexical transparency of this term is 
widely attested by its use in northern English newspapers and other media.* 

A similar phenomenon can be found in the unofficial onomasticon of 
the north of England, where regional spellings and pronunciations which 
often attract stigma can appear in contexts that evoke local pride and do not 
conform to class stereotypes. As Joan Beal discusses: 


the pronunciation [u:] for words which have [au] in RP (house, now, town, 
etc.) is recessive in Tyneside [...] but is more widely used in a few specific 
words, most notably Joon, meaning, not any old town, but Newcastle, 
or, increasingly, Newcastle United Football Club. (Beal, 2010: 93) 


She notes that in contrast to the expected behaviour of a recessive variant 
according to the Labovian paradigm, ‘the fossilised usage is spreading rather 
than disappearing’ (Beal, 2010: 93). What is particularly interesting here is 
the cluster of occurrences of distinctive local forms being used with prestige 
(by all classes) in onomastic contexts. Beal does not comment specifically on 
this matter, and regards Joon as a ‘word’, but if we consider the significance 
of the name The Toon alongside the various Ginnels, Vennels, Auld Brigs, and 
their ilk, we may be looking at a subtly different phenomenon than that of 
local linguistic features taking on a higher status in specific, limited environ- 
ments. What seems to be emerging from the Scots and northern English 
evidence is a previously unidentified socio-onomastic paradigm whereby 
transparent name elements are represented on a higher, more widely 
accepted cultural level than their lexical counterparts. 


Onomastic Enregisterment 


Names such as The Toon and The Auld Brig, indicative of the relative ac- 
ceptance of local terms in onomastic as opposed to lexical contexts, may 
illuminate our understanding of the interface between lexicon and ono- 
masticon more generally. They may also bear particular scrutiny in relation 
to the sociolinguistic concept of enregisterment. This idea was devised by 
Agha (2003) and developed by Johnstone et al. (2006), who combined it with 
Silverstein’s ‘orders of indexicality’ (2003), which link linguistic forms with 
social categories. Scots and traditional Newcastle English both conform to 
Agha’s definition of an enregistered variety, ‘a linguistic repertoire differ- 
entiable within a language as a socially recognised register’ that arguably 
connects speaker status with ‘a specific scheme of cultural values’ (Agha, 
2003: 231). Following the usual dogmas, Scots, Newcastle English and other 
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marginalised varieties would be positioned at the lower end of the socio- 
economic cline. 

In the context of lexis, enregisterment has been explored in relation to 
the language of Pittsburgh, treating ‘dialect and place as cultural constructs’ 
(Johnstone et al., 2006: 99). As Johnstone (2009) argues, the use of Pittsburgh 
dialect on T-shirts reflects pride in this variety and simultaneously imbues 
it with value. Similar processes have been observed in Beal’s (2009) study 
of Geordie and Sheffieldish, and further comparisons can be drawn with 
the commodification of Scots words such as gallus (‘self-confident, stylish’) 
and crabbit (‘ill-tempered, grumpy’) that adorn mouse-mats, mugs, I-shirts 
and other Scots-themed paraphernalia in Sprint Design’s ‘Original Scottish 
“Dialect” Range’. 

If we look at this idea in relation to the ways that Scots names are 
used across Scotland, we can construe the examples of commercial and 
historical Scots names, discussed above, as representing a form of onomastic 
enregisterment. Businesses have chosen to adopt Scots names in order to 
draw attention to their products and services. SSE speakers have no qualms 
about using Scots place names even when they deviate from their parallel 
lexical repertoire. This demonstrates that the onomastic context operates 
differently; here we find an extensive use of Scots, transcending social and 
stylistic boundaries. The onomastic enregisterment of Scots toponyms in 
the top-down LL may be said to take place at the point when the name 
in question is accepted without contest. It could also be argued that the 
existence of such names indicates a positive attitude to Scots in the imple- 
mentation of the top-down LL and its reception. The same could therefore 
be said for any transparent names that incorporate local terms and have 
been fully endorsed by relevant authorities and the public alike. The un- 
official name The Toon captures a cultural perception of Newcastle (United 
Football Club) that is clearly linked to local identity, and which transcends 
the sociolinguistic divide between those who use or do not use recessive [u:] 
in their everyday speech. The bottom-up LL also shows that Scots is seen 
as evoking positive qualities; it can be personalised in the case of private 
names, or commodified to the advantage of local shops and businesses. 


Conclusion 


Names are recognised as having special linguistic properties and be- 
haviours, and it is suggested here that transparent regional terms are 
generally accorded a higher status when they occur in the onomasticon than 
when they are used in everyday lexical contexts, where extant hegemonies 
and social attitudes frequently result in their suppression or stigmatisation. 

Names containing widely recognised and widely understood Scots 
elements possess overt cultural qualities, giving them a significance that 
sets them apart from other names. This is likely to be recognised by most 
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speakers of Scots and SSE in the case of such examples as Ayr’s Auld Brig, 
discussed above, but is unclear for names like Gowanbrae or Laverockhall, 
which will be transparent to some and opaque to others, especially if they 
lack convenient visual clues. Furthermore, the abundant examples of Scots 
in private and commercial naming practices demonstrate that deliberate, 
motivated uses of Scots in the bottom-up LL are widespread. The accept- 
ance of Scots in such a wide range of onomastic contexts also attests to its 
vitality outwith the working-class stereotype. In the case of Pittsburghese, 
Johnstone et al. (2006: 99) argue that ‘the primary potential indexicality of 
local speech has shifted from class to place’ as a result of the enregisterment 
of that language variety. I would argue that similar processes are observable 
for uncontested Scots names in the LL, which have become enregistered as 
classless markers of cultural identity. 


Notes 


(1) Coates (2013: 158) expresses this slightly differently: ‘Names are senseless, and to be 
a proper name is to (be used to) refer senselessly; etymology (transparency) in names 
is a conveyed “meaning” and not a sense’. 

(2) Nevertheless, SSE has been discussed extensively, and has achieved sufficient 
academic recognition to merit its inclusion in the recent volume Standards of English: 
Codified Varieties Around the World (Hickey, 2012), where it appears under the guise of 
‘Standard English in Scotland’ (Corbett & Stuart-Smith, 2012). 

(3) For example, a search for ginnel in the online Manchester Evening News (17 April 2014) 
produced 105 results. 
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10 Slang Toponyms in Hungary: 
A Survey of Attitudes Among 
Language Users 
Erzsébet Gydrffy 


Introduction and Aims 


While socio-onomastics in Hungary can be traced back to the 1970s, a 
clear programme of research is only now emerging. Researchers have studied 
name genesis and name usage (e.g. Hoffmann, 2008; Mezd, 1970), the 
toponymic knowledge of individuals and the community (e.g. Sebestyén, 
1960; Zsolnai, 1967), oral name usage and name usage layers (Szabd, 1989) 
and the usage of toponyms in multilingual regions (e.g. Hoffmann, 1989; 
Penavin, 1989). While Hungarian toponymic research has not been system- 
atic, anthroponymists have been more so, as personal names can be directly 
related to their bearers and hence details of a social situation. For instance, 
Tamas Farkas (2009) notes in relation to family name changes that people 
who have changed their family names can be classified by the social class to 
which they belong, their occupation, religious denomination, sex, age and 
place of residence. 

Outside Hungary, socio-onomastic studies have been very popular. 
This linguistic trend has been the focus of, for example, Finnish toponymic 
research since the second half of the 20th century. We may mention the 
work of Peter Slotte, Kurt Zilliacus and Gunilla Harling in the 1970s (see 
Slotte et al., 1973) and Terhi Ainiala, Johanna Komppa, Kaija Mallat and 
Ritva Liisa Pitkanen more recently (e.g. Ainiala et a/., 2000). These scholars 
have studied name usage and change, as well as name variants. 

While in Finnish onomastics one may also find articles and research 
projects on urban and slang toponyms (Ainiala, 2009, 2010; Paunonen et 
al., 2009), slang toponyms have hardly been studied or even collected in 
Hungary. However, researchers may be able to find toponyms in special slang 
dictionaries (e.g. Kis, 2008; Szabd, 2008), although the common databases or 
collections of toponyms do not include this type of name. 

In this chapter I examine attitudes to slang toponyms. The name com- 
munity’s intuitive evaluation as well as the analysis of linguistic data can 
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bring us closer to understanding why slang toponyms are created (which 
demands their creation meets), and what specific linguistic solutions they 
offer. This research on attitudes belongs to folk linguistics. 

I consider the study of name users’ opinions to be of primary impor- 
tance because the term s/ang itself has not been properly defined. Indeed, 
Paul Roberts’ view that ‘[s]lang is one of those things that everybody can 
recognize but nobody can define’ (Roberts, 1958: 342) is generally accepted; 
furthermore, Dumas and Lighter (1978) straightforwardly claim that the 
reaction of the audience is the ultimate identifying characteristic of true 
slang. Since there are so many varying definitions of what slang can be, I will 
not attempt to impose any limiting constraints of my own on what might 
be considered slang. Preferring to use the term in the broadest sense possible, 
this study will be guided by the definitions of name users themselves. 


Research Material and Questions 


In this chapter I will discuss the results of a survey I conducted with 
the help of students in the first year of a communications and media major 
course at the University of Debrecen in May 2010. Thirty-seven students 
took part in the survey, aged 19-23, the majority between 19 and 20 years 
of age. Questionnaires were completed to a nearly equal extent by male and 
female respondents. Their places of origin differed greatly: among them were 
students from Debrecen itself, but the majority came from the surrounding 
villages and towns. Almost all lived in Debrecen (in a student residence or a 
rented room or flat). It is also worth emphasising that the students taking 
part in the survey have some preliminary sociolinguistic knowledge. 

The questionnaire allowed me to ask the students what slang toponyms 
are like in their opinion, who uses them, why and in what circumstances, 
and how they assess them stylistically; in other words, they were to answer 
questions which are at the core of slang research. 


Results 


Characteristics of slang toponyms 


Answers to the question ‘What are slang toponyms like¢’ were quite 
varied. The most frequent answer defined slang toponyms as ‘a funny, 
humorous version of the original place name’.’ Many of the students high- 
lighted that slang toponyms were generally diminutive, being shorter in 
length, as well as more memorable. These characteristics depend on other, 
less frequently mentioned ones, so I will discuss them together. The funny, 
humorous aspect of slang place names can be compared to puns, which 
justifies Jespersen’s comment that slang results from humankind’s love of 
play (1925). 
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In his discussion of the carnivalesque nature of slang, the Hungarian 
sociolinguist Tamas Kis (2006) emphasises the importance of laughter in 
both human life and human language. He links laughter and slang, stating 
that laughter from slang is a ‘drug’ in everyday life, with slang acting as a 
linguistic channel for liberating carnivalesque laughter. This explains why 
slang has so many expressions, with even toponyms that can be humorous. 

The humorous nature of slang can be witnessed in the name 
Gajdultszoboszlo. The original name of the town is Hajdtiszoboszl6, so the first 
constituent has been changed: the vowels remain the same, but the specific 
element hajdi is replaced by the lexeme gajdult, which means ‘gone crazy’. 

Those respondents who emphasised the diminutive nature of slang 
names referred to the strong emotional aspect of slang. Naturally, as well as 
positive emotions, slang place names may also take an antagonistic approach 
(‘It serves a negative purpose’). It is worth highlighting that slang expresses 
a relation to the dominant value system and quite frequently mocks the 
in-group’s own values. Slang could even be defined as a verbal revolt against 
hierarchy. It helps to relieve tension without endangering the stability of 
the larger group that also serves as a domain for the slang users themselves. 

We may find quite a few examples of negative slang toponyms. For 
instance, the settlement called Szabadszdllds once had a barracks and the 
soldiers carrying out their compulsory military service there used slang name 
variants for the town: Szivatszdllas, Szopatszdllas, Szivoszdlldas, Szutyokszdllas. 
The official name is a compound of the common words szabad (‘free’) and 
szallds (‘place of residence for the Cuman or Jasz ethnic groups’). In the slang 
examples, the second element of the name is kept while the first constituent 
is replaced by a pejorative word, keeping the same number of syllables: szivat 
and szopat (‘to make somebody find themselves in an unpleasant, humili- 
ating or maybe even long-lasting disadvantageous situation’); szivd (‘making 
others find themselves in an unpleasant situation’); and szutyok (‘dirt’). 

Only two respondents referred to how slang toponyms are formed: ‘The 
name is abbreviated and translated into English’. In connection with this, it 
is important to mention that long compounds and multi-word expressions 
do appear too, but it is indeed true that slang more often makes use of 
shortening and abbreviation. The usage of foreign word elements (today 
especially English) is characteristic of the language as a whole. 

One may find very many examples of this phenomenon. The second 
element of the original toponym Balmaztjvaros (i.e. ujvdros, meaning ‘new 
town’) is partly translated into English and partly substituted by another 
name in the slang variant Balmaz New York. Of course, many toponymic 
denotata have no other name than a slang name. The place in front of the 
main building of the Faculty of Arts at the University of Debrecen is known 
as BTK Beach. The first constituent is an abbreviation of Bélcsészettudomdanyi 
kar (‘Faculty of Arts’), while the word beach is used because students 
sunbathe there when it is sunny. 
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Respondents’ comments in relation to ‘ambiguous’, ‘associative’ and 
‘suggestive’ aspects correlate with the semantics of slang toponyms. Figures 
of speech are generally characteristic in slang, which often names things 
figuratively, especially with the use of metaphor, metonymy and irony 
(Eble, 1992). For example, another name for the above-mentioned town of 
Hajdtszoboszl6 is Szappanvaros (‘soap city’). The town is usually referred 
to as a spa resort, in Hungarian fiirddvaros (‘bath city’), which can be associ- 
ated with soap. 

Researchers often emphasise the importance of consciousness in connec- 
tion with slang: a slang user consciously creates not only the content but 
also the form of slang words (Andersson & Trudgill, 1990). The special role 
of the form was mentioned by several respondents: ‘It gives the toponym 
a melody’; ‘It sounds good’; ‘It is more sonorous than the original, so slang 
toponyms attract attention more easily’. 

It was not surprising to find some negative attitudes to slang, too, with 
certain respondents seeing slang toponyms as ‘artificial’, ‘outdated’ or ‘silly’. 
I will return to negative assessments of slang later, but it is worth mention- 
ing at this stage that if slang words become artificial, outdated or silly, then 
they lose their original connotations, their usage is reduced and eventually 
they are replaced. Naturally, this leads to rapid changes in slang vocabulary. 


Users of sLang toponyms 


Let us now examine who uses slang toponyms, according to the students. 
In the questionnaire, guidelines accompanying this question informed the 
students that we were seeking descriptions relating to sex, age, hobbies, 
education, place of residence and so on. However, almost all respondents 
gave descriptions relating only to age and residence: in their opinion, slang 
place names are used by urban populations and by young people. These 
answers resemble attitudes confirmed in the literature, namely that slang 
use is more widespread among young people (teenagers especially). Some 
further defined the ‘young people’ group: according to some of them, this 
implies secondary-school pupils and university students, while others 
included people up to the age of 30 or 40. I found this view quite surprising, 
as it has been refuted in many studies, such as in recent work on slang 
toponyms in Helsinki, which was based on interviews with respondents 
born in 1934, 1941, 1949, 1950 and 1963 (Ainiala, 2009). 

It was also surprising that very few respondents gave any further descrip- 
tions of the group of slang users. Those who did so defined the group as 
‘those hanging out together in a community, e.g. student residence, school, 
due to a hobby’, or as ‘any subculture’. Some respondents believed that 
people who do not use slang were more often those with a higher education. 

With regard to the origin of slang, the respondents agreed that it is 
connected to the city. From a historical point of view, Allen (1994) claims 
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that slang grew where diverse populations met at the cultural crossroads of 
the medieval market city, adding that, for similar though now much more 
complex reasons, slang is part of the life of modern cities. While cities do seem 
to be the most productive location for slang development, it is important to 
note that slang can develop almost anywhere, and its distribution cannot be 
uniquely localised in terms of territory, age or social class. 

Modern sociolinguistics goes further, with more and more linguists 
regarding slang as a linguistic universal as old as the human language. This 
approach’s most radical representative, Iams Kis, states: 


the use of slang must be a characteristic of the Homo sapiens since the 
formation of language. Slang is an absolute universal, its existence is 
and has always been legitimate in every human language. Furthermore, 
as the reasons creating slang (and thus language) derived from the most 
basic human characteristics, the social features of the Homo sapiens, we 
can also state that it was created not primarily for linguistic reasons 
but for biological-ethological-social reasons, thus slang is not only a 
linguistic but a ‘human’ universal. (Kis, 2006: 138) 


Reasons for using slang toponyms 


This thought leads us directly to the question of why slang toponyms 
are used. Respondents emphasised the force of group cohesion: ‘It is a 
community-forming force which strengthens the sense of belonging to a 
group, since those who are aware of the names feel they belong to the same 
place and therefore feel the place is theirs’. One respondent referred to the 
identity-indicatory function of slang: ‘It represents the personality’. Another 
mentioned the wish to stand apart from other groups: ‘Those living outside 
the territory create it [the slang name] to be negatively distinguished’. Yet 
another participant considered parody to be the reason for slang use. Slang 
expresses a certain emotional relation and carries a derogatory stylistic 
nuance. This relation can also be an expression of resistance towards the 
majority group. 

In connection with this, there were of course responses which ap- 
proached slang toponyms from the perspective of their obscurity to those 
outside the in-group: ‘The outsider should not know which place they 
denote’; ‘Parents should not understand them’; ‘It is good to use them 
because only a few people know what they are about’; ‘Sometimes the use 
of slang place names can be confusing because it impedes comprehension for 
those who are not aware of them’. These responses agree with those who 
say that slang is one means of defence against the majority group, a type 
of rebellion against hierarchy. Some have even called slang an anti-language 
(e.g. Halliday, 1976). 
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According to Walt Whitman (1892: 404), slang is ‘an attempt of common 
humanity to escape from bald literalism, and express itself illimitably’. This 
claim is supported by the following answers given by the respondents: ‘We 
use it to make our language more colourful’; ‘It makes the language more 
diverse’; ‘It colours conversation; they consider the original, oft-repeated 
place name boring’; ‘It is simpler and cuter’; ‘Young people like new and 
wild things, things that are different from common ones’. Jespersen (1925) 
conceptualised this phenomenon as slang being mankind’s love of play, 
creating novelty where there is basically no need for it. 

Certain respondents believed slang toponyms are ‘trendy’ today, which 
corresponds to the notion that official place names are not. This definition, 
which highlights the role of fashion in slang, was first given in the 1864 
edition of Webster’s Dictionary. Eble (1992) also calls attention to this phe- 
nomenon, defining slang as the linguistic equivalent of fashion. Tamas Kis 
(2010) considers slang to be a linguistic indication of separation from the 
majority community, to be part of the community’s ethogram, together 
with the community’s customs in terms of clothing, body art, music and 
meta-communication, and so on. 


Situations in which slang toponyms are used 


In the questionnaire, students were also asked in which situations 
they used slang toponyms. Their answers were relatively uniform: ‘Among 
friends’; ‘In an informal conversation’; ‘Never in a formal situation’; ‘When 
everybody is familiar with the slang used’. As seen in the literature on types 
of slang, slang toponyms are characteristic of casual speech. What needs to 
be added to this trivial observation is that not only does the formality of 
situations vary over time and place, but certain slang elements themselves 
may also vary, and what is considered slang in a certain space and/or time 
may not receive the same evaluation elsewhere or at another time. From a 
methodological point of view it is important to cite the contention made by 
Mona Forsskahl that, since there is no objective scale on which to measure 
formality, the degree of formality can be determined only on the basis of 
evaluation by participants themselves (in this case toponym users), not 
by the observer: ‘[T]he researcher will have to look for signals of what is 
considered formal or non-formal in the specific situation in the responses by 
the participants’ (Forsskahl, 1999: 25). 


Stylistic aspects of slang toponyms 


I asked respondents to assess the use of slang toponyms from a stylistic 
point of view. Their answers can be divided into two groups. The first group 
of students generally used positive adjectives, such as ‘casual’, ‘youthful’, 
‘modern’, ‘not conservative’, ‘colourful’ and ‘original’. Others were more 
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condemning in their attitudes, describing slang toponyms as ‘less sophisti- 
cated’, ‘vulgar’, ‘wrong’, ‘not really aesthetic’, ‘according to slang toponym 
users stylistic but I consider them silly’. One respondent was clearly am- 
bivalent about them: ‘I like them, when they are not over-used, but they 
can sometimes be rude’. 

Over the years, slang has frequently been regarded as sub-standard 
language, even by some linguists. The same attitude in some of the answers 
is probably an unjustified perpetuation of this. Tamas Kis sees the reasons 
for condemning slang in connection with the reasons for its genesis. Kis 
suggests that dissent, which can be linguistically symbolised by slang use, 
can be seen as a threat to group cohesion, so a larger group, or its stronger 
elements, may try to isolate small groups or homogenise them in order 
to ‘synchronise the community’, which could include ‘disgracing and dis- 
crediting the inner groups [and] stigmatising their way of speaking (their 
slang)’ (Kis, 2006: 134). 

To sum up, one can say that the group’s primary interest, irrespec- 
tive of whether it is in ancient times or modern, is to separate itself from 
other groups. The majority group therefore attempts to homogenise the 
community, and a possible method of doing so is by marking certain types 
of speech as the slang of the smaller group. This same smaller group will 
then mark some other group as destructive, and so on. But this also works 
for the slang user: 


Naturally, the members of the small groups — themselves also belonging 
to the same bigger community — relate to other groups’ slang the same 
way because they too feel that such linguistically expressed separation is 
disintegrating. Accordingly, they are very likely to accept the stigmatisa- 
tion of their own slang and therefore slang usage may make its users 
ashamed. (Kis, 2006: 134) 


Summary 


Answers given to the questionnaire illustrate that what is character- 
istic of the other areas of slang vocabulary is also characteristic of slang 
toponyms. The foundation for this is that slang toponyms do not only serve 
the identification of a given location, but are also interpreted as a means of 
expressing social identity. A slang toponym may reveal different associa- 
tions and attitudes to the place or the people connected to the place, but we 
must not overlook the aspect of language play reflected in the invention of 
new names. 

Concerning the formation of Hungarian slang toponyms, we find two 
main categories. Slang names may be formed on the basis of an already 
existing name: usually the official name, as with the name Gajdult Szoboszlé 
(< Hajdtiszoboszl6). Name givers may alternatively shorten the primary 
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name or add new elements. Adapting elements or even words from other 
languages is an especially productive method of name formation. Some 
slang names may feature only phonetic changes. It is also possible for slang 
toponyms to be formed irrespective of any official names, as with BTK Beach. 

Slang toponyms are one of the least analysed parts of Hungarian nomen- 
clature. When examining name variants, we must take into account the 
complete social and interactional context, as this chapter has shown. The 
next step in the study of name variants is, therefore, to analyse the use of 
slang toponyms. 


Note 


(1) Quoted responses to the survey have been translated from Hungarian to English. 
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11 Renaming as Counter- 
Hegemony: The Cases of Noreg 
and Padania 


Guy Puzey 


Introduction 


This chapter will discuss place naming and power in relation to notions 
of hegemony and counter-hegemony, examining attitudes to naming and 
renaming in two specific contexts: the Nynorsk movement in Norway and 
the campaign for the promotion of dialect toponyms in northern Italy.' A 
short overview will be given of the connections between Antonio Gramsci’s 
treatment of hegemony and the study of language more broadly, before 
linking these conceptions of power relations specifically to place naming. 
The chapter will then continue by analysing name struggles in the two case 
studies presented here. In each case to be explored, political changes and 
the re-ordering of linguistic power structures have led to calls for changes 
to the toponymicon. These changes to the toponymic landscape have been 
a key part of moves to oppose previously dominant linguistic and cultural 
hegemonies, and place names have played a role in the (re-)imagination of 
nation spaces. 


Language and Hegemony 


The way in which different languages come into contact or conflict with 
each other can be seen asa struggle for hegemony. The best-known treatment 
of the concept of hegemony is that of Antonio Gramsci (1891-1937), but 
less known is his specific and deep interest in language, which permeated 
his work and was of fundamental importance to the development of his 
broader political thought.’ 

From an early age, Gramsci was profoundly conscious of how languages 
function in socio-political contexts. He was born and grew up in Sardinia 
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and hence had first-hand experience of societal diglossia, including the use of 
two languages in his own home. Although it is not known which language 
Gramsci spoke first, his mother is understood to have always addressed 
her children in Sardinian, so this minority language was Gramsci’s mother 
tongue, by definition (Paulesu Quercioli, 1999: 273). Meanwhile, Gramsci’s 
father was from Gaeta, in Lazio, so it is likely that the family as a whole was 
bilingual (Carlucci, 2007). As the background to this bilingual situation at 
home, there were the broader social and institutional processes linked to the 
establishment of Italian as the national language of Italy, which had only 
recently been unified (in 1871). 

In 1911, Gramsci left Sardinia to begin his studies at the University of 
Turin, where he followed the glottology lectures taught by Matteo Bartoli 
(1873-1946). Bartoli saw him as a prodigy, but Gramsci never finished his 
studies, as his journalistic commitments took over, together with his political 
activity in the Italian Communist Party, which he took part in founding. 
Nevertheless, Gramsci’s linguistic studies played an important role as a 
portal to new ways of thinking and to new metaphors through which to 
analyse the world. Bartoli introduced Gramsci to Annibale Pastore, who in 
turn introduced the young Sardinian to the works of Marx (Blasco Ferrer, 
1999: 50-51). Furthermore, Gramsci is likely to have first encountered the 
term egemonia (hegemony) through linguistics, transcribing the word while 
compiling course notes based on Bartoli’s lectures in 1913 (Boothman, 2012: 
14; Lo Piparo, 1979: 94).$ 

Gramsci died as a martyr of Fascist imprisonment in 1937, but in prison 
he wrote his most famous works: the Quaderni del carcere (Prison Notebooks). 
In the notebooks and his letters from prison to friends and family, Gramsci 
wrote a great deal about the Italian language question, as well as of his desire 
to continue his linguistic studies. Indeed, references to language appear on 
the very first and on the very last pages of the 29 notebooks published in 
the critical edition (Gramsci, 2007). Gramsci appreciated that language can 
reflect political and social changes in a very direct way: 


Ogni volta che affiora, in un modo o nell’altro, la quistione della lingua, significa 
che si sta imponendo una serie di altri problemi: la formazione e l’allargamento 
della classe dirigente, la necessita di stabilire rapporti pia intimi e sicuri tra i 
gruppi dirigenti e la massa popolare-nazionale, cioe di riorganizzare l’egemonia 
culturale. (Gramsci, 2007: 2346) 


Every time that, in one way or another, the language question surfaces, 
it means that a series of other problems are emerging: education and 
the enlargement of the ruling class, the necessity of establishing more 
intimate and secure relations between the ruling groups and the 
national-popular masses, that is to say the reorganisation of cultural 
hegemony. (Translation by the author) 
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This direct link between language policy and ‘the reorganisation of cultural 
hegemony’ is an example of Gramsci’s original approach to hegemony, an 
approach ‘not limited to matters of direct political control but [one that] 
seeks to describe a more general way of seeing the world and human nature 
and relationships’ (Williams, 1983: 145). A hegemon decides which themes 
of discourse are to be the most relevant in their domain, and it is through 
this agenda-setting process that power is maintained. 


Counter-Hegemony: Toponymic ‘Wars of Position’ 


Gramsci’s study of hegemony was implicitly concerned with how 
bourgeois and Fascist ideals and culture had acquired a hegemonic position 
in Italian civil society, but he also considered how a progressive alternative 
force could attempt to displace this hegemony with one that better repre- 
sents the people who are subject to it (Ives, 2004: 68). Although Gramsci did 
not develop the term counter-hegemony himself, it has often been used since 
to describe movements that attempt to change or challenge the status quo. 
Any person or group that wishes to promote ideas that come into conflict 
with hegemonic ideas will at least need to give some consideration to the 
nature of hegemonic discourses if they are to have any success. In order 
to discuss two different forms of struggle that might lead to a revolution, 
Gramsci used two terms inspired by the realities of trench warfare: war of 
manoeuvre and war of position. In Gramsci’s metaphorical use of these terms, 
a war of manoeuvre is ‘any attempt to gain control of the government, 
whether through armed combat, democratic election or other means’ (Ives, 
2004: 107). A war of position, on the other hand, entails deciding the agenda 
and determining the premises for the struggle ahead. 


La guerra di posizione non é infatti solo costituita dalle trincee vere e proprie, 
ma da tutto il sistema organizzativo e industriale del territorio che é alle spalle 
dell’esercito schierato [...]. [L]e superstrutture della societa civile sono come il 
sistema delle trincee nella guerra moderna. (Gramsci, 2007: 1615) 


A war of position is not, in reality, constituted simply by the actual 
trenches, but by the whole organisational and industrial system of the 
territory which lies to the rear of the army in the field. [... T]he super- 
structures of civil society are like the trench-systems of modern warfare. 
(Translation in Gramsci, 1971: 234-235) 


Bearing in mind the overlapping roles of the many actors in language 
policy and activism, and the position of language in the superstructure, it 
is possible to view most forms of language policy and activism as wars of 
position, a metaphor that also highlights the ongoing, fluid nature of many 
linguistic struggles (Puzey, 2011b: 48-49). In many linguistic or cultural 
‘wars of position’, a key role is played by the politics of place names. 
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Especially among population segments that support the status quo of 
power relations, as well as in societies that are characterized by a high 
level of cultural entente, it is well possible that the hegemonic topo- 
nymies acquire — as a part and parcel of people’s intuitive ‘common 
sense’ — a largely taken-for-granted status. Conversely, in cases where 
socio-cultural tensions are paramount, toponymic struggles may surface 
in a variety of everyday forms: from organized re-naming campaigns to 
the spontaneous use of alternative names and pronunciations, grouses 
against the renditions of history in official toponymies, refusals to 
unlearn marginalized names, and so on. (Vuolteenaho & Berg, 2009: 11) 


These struggles may incorporate coining new names or promoting alterna- 
tive names, for instance reviving names that have fallen out of use. By way 
of example, the increasingly common practice of referring to New Zealand 
as Aotearoa—New Zealand could be seen as part of a post-colonial war of 
position to afford more equal respect to Maori and to New Zealanders of 
European descent. Some may see this as a different place, a newer New 
Zealand, in opposition to ‘a masculinist colonialism and colonial history’ 
(Berg & Kearns, 2009: 45). Naming or renaming could also occur following 
a war of manoeuvre, when the new ideological hegemon seeks to assert 
its power and ownership through the systematic renaming of places. For 
instance, When Saddam Hussein International Airport was renamed Baghdad 
International Airport, as a result of a very real war of manoeuvre, the new 
name also announced political change (Woznicki, 2003). All these toponymic 
changes will usually also aim to change, more broadly, perceptions of the 
places in question. 

Writing in 1917, Gramsci was himself critical of the way that street 
names were being changed in Turin, where he was living at the time: 


Armata di enciclopedia e di scure [la commissione municipale per la denomina- 
zione delle vie] procede allo sventramento della vecchia Torino. Cadono i vecchi 
nomi, i nomi tradizionali della Torino popolare, che ricordano Ia vita fervida del 
vecchio comune medioevale, la fantasia esuberante e originale degli artigiani del 
Rinascimento meno enciclopedici, ma pitt pratici e di buon gusto dei mercanti 
odierni. Si sostituiscono i nomi medaglia. Lo stradario diventa un medagliere. 
(Gramsci, 1982: 183) 


Armed with an encyclopedia and an axe [the municipal street naming 
commission] is proceeding with the evisceration of the old Turin. 
Down come the old names, the traditional names of popular Turin that 
record the fervent life of the old medieval commune, the exuberant and 
original imagination of the Renaissance artisans, less encyclopedic but 
more practical and with better taste than the merchants of today. They 
are replaced with medal names. The street map is becoming a medal 
showcase. (Translation by the author) 
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Gramsci was concerned that the organic urban history of Turin, as recorded 
in street names, was being lost. This threat to ‘bottom-up’ names related to 
the habitation and occupational history of the streets themselves came from 
‘top-down’ commemorative street names — or ‘medal names’ as Gramsci 
called them — representing the Savoy elite. As this demonstrates, attitudes to 
names and to the processes of naming can reveal much about the dynamics 
of power. In the following sections, different kinds of renaming projects will 
be discussed with reference to both the ‘bottom-up’ attitudes of the general 
public and the ‘top-down’ attitudes of authorities. 


Nynorsk and Noreg 


In 1814, Norway ceased to be a province of Denmark and entered into 
anew union with Sweden. Over the previous four centuries of Danish rule, 
the written Norwegian language had died out, but Norwegian dialects 
continued to be spoken by most of the population. Norway thus found itself 
without a modern written language of its own. Two main solutions to the 
Norwegian language question were proposed. Ivar Aasen (1813-96) devised 
one standard of written Norwegian, based on a common denominator of 
all Norwegian dialects, drawing on his own extensive linguistic fieldwork 
around the country. He called this standard Landsmal (a slightly ambiguous 
term referring to the ‘language of the nation’ or, alternatively, the ‘language 
of the countryside’) and it is now known as Nynorsk (‘new Norwegian’). 
The second major solution was proposed by Knud Knudsen (1812-95), who 
sought to create a standard written language based on a Norwegianisation of 
the Danish written language that had become established in Norway. This 
Norwegianisation was initially based on the language of the urban upper- 
middle classes and was at first called Riksmadl (‘language of the state’). It is 
now known as Bokmal (‘book language’). Both these standards are official 
and theoretically command equal status, but Bokmal was the variety that 
became most established in the cities, and is the most widespread today.’ 

Fervent activist movements emerged supporting each of these standards 
and became particularly energised following Norwegian independence 
in 1905. The conservative Riksmal movement has mainly drawn support 
from the urban bourgeoisie and has sought to maintain the status quo in 
both linguistic and political terms. The Nynorsk movement, meanwhile, is 
generally associated with rural radicalism and with promoting the language 
of the people. The Norwegianisation of what could be called ‘less Norwegian’ 
place names has played a significant role in the Norwegian language struggle 
(see Pedersen in Chapter 14 of this volume). 

Perhaps the best-known examples of the Norwegianisation of place 
names are the changes to the names of certain large centres of population 
in Norway where toponyms had previously been Danicised during the 
period of Danish influence. An example of this is the name of the capital 
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of Norway, which was changed from Kristiania to Oslo between 1924 and 
1925, following many decades of debate. The Latinised Danish name, which 
had been spelt Christiania until the end of the 19th century, had its roots in 
the fact that the old city of Oslo burnt down in 1625. Instead of rebuilding 
the old city on top of the ruins, King Christian IV of Denmark and Norway 
decided that a new town would be built adjacent to the old city, following 
a new European urban design with grid-pattern streets. The name Oslo 
lived on in the meantime as an alternative name for Gamlebyen (‘old town’), 
which had been largely destroyed by fire. Following the end of Danish rule, 
sentiment began to grow among some that the name of the city should be 
changed (Lomheim, 2007: 330-331). 

The Nynorsk movement has been closely connected to the drive for 
name changes, and in the 1860s Ivar Aasen himself had already expressed 
his desire for the name Os/o to be reinstated: 


[Det er] ogso nokot blygslegt, at Hovudstaden i vaart Land skal hava eit latinsk 
Namn, medan derimot so mange andre Hovudstader hava uppehaldet dei stutte 
og nette Namni, som Folket sjolv hever gjevet deim i den uminnelege Forntidi. 
(Aasen, 1912 [1866]) 


[It is] also quite shameful that the capital of our country should have a 
Latin name, while so many other capitals have held onto the short and 
concise names that the people themselves conferred on them in times 
beyond memory. (Translation by the author) 


From the early 20th century, the standardisation of place names tended to 
gravitate towards Landsmal, as it was then known, as the arguably more 
‘national’ form of Norwegian. Even though the name Os/o in itself did not 
present any major standardisation problems, the standardisation of the 
Norwegian toponymicon in general came to be seen as part of the efforts to 
make Norway ‘more Norwegian’ or ‘more Nynorsk’ (Wetas, 2000: 174-175). 

In Oslo, the individual actors who fought for the name change were 
those who were fighting for Landsmal, and those who militated against the 
name change were the same people who were fighting for Riksmal. Apart 
from the nationalistic argument that Os/o was ‘more Norwegian’, there was 
also a significant class dimension to the name change. As neither Hagre 
(the Conservative Party, literally ‘Right’) nor Venstre (the Liberal Party, 
literally ‘Left’) held a majority in either the city council or the Norwegian 
parliament, it was up to Arbeidarpartiet (the Labour Party) to decide the 
outcome.° Os/o referred primarily to an area that lay in the working-class 
East End of the city and was also a name used more readily by the people 
of the East End. Perhaps as a result of this, Arbeidarpartiet representatives 
voted overwhelmingly in favour of the change. The counter-hegemonic 
struggle for Os/o represented, then, perhaps one of the first recognitions of 
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the political significance of differences between urban sociolects. One city 
councillor from Arbeidarpartiet, named Andersen, stated that: 


[...] for hele den tid jeg kan mindes, helt fra for 50 aar siden, har kampen altid 
veeret mellem os som har villet ha ‘Oslo’, eller som har holdt paa ‘kua’ og ‘beina’ 
og ‘lua’, og de andre. Helt fra skoledagene har det vaeret kamp mellem disse to, 
alle disse sonnene av borgere og embedsmeend selvfolgelig mot os paa ostkanten, 
eller ‘gutta’, som vi kaldtes. (Cited in Wetas, 2000: 181) 


[...] for as long as I can remember, for all of 50 years, the struggle 
has always been between those of us who wanted to have ‘Oslo’, or 
who have held onto ‘kua’ and ‘beina’ and ‘lua’ [definite nouns with —a 
endings, ‘the cow’, ‘the legs’ and ‘the cap’, commonly used in certain 
Oslo dialects but relatively radical forms in Bokmal at the time], and 
the others. Ever since our school days, there has been a struggle between 
these two, all these sons of the bourgeois and civil functionaries against, 
of course, us in the East End, or ‘the lads’ as we were called. (Translation 
by the author) 


Other name struggles have also been of importance to the Nynorsk 
movement as a counter-hegemonic project, supporting the claim of its 
proponents that it was the more legitimate and representative national 
standard, for example the changes from Trondhjem to Nidaros and then to 
Trondheim (Hoel, 2011: 402-415) or the proposed change from Kristiansund to 
Fosna (Stemshaug, 1991). The highest-profile example of the importance of 
toponyms to the Nynorsk movement, however, is the name of the country 
of Norway itself (Figure 11.1): in Bokmal Norge, and in Nynorsk Noreg. Until 
1938, the form Norge was permitted in Nynorsk as well, but when Noreg 
became the only form allowed in Nynorsk, it acquired the status of a faneord 
(banner word), a word that instantly identifies a text as being in Nynorsk 
and that is perceived to be of special importance in the standard in question. 
Unusually, while Nynorsk generally aims to be as close to Norwegian 
dialects as possible, Noreg is not found as a widespread oral form in any 
dialect apart from normalised Nynorsk, and hence it is natural for many 
Nynorsk users to prefer Norge or other local dialectal forms of the name in 
speech, and even in writing.® The etymology of the name is debatable, but 
the clear consensus is that it derives from *Nordr-vegr, ‘the road or sea route 
to the north’ (Vikor, 1996: 113). 

In 1986, Carl I. Hagen, the leader of Framstegspartiet (the Progress 
Party), a populist conservative party, launched an eventually unsuccessful 
proposal in the Storting, the Norwegian parliament, to allow only the form 
Norge to be used officially (Hagen, 1986). His proposal was heavily criticised 
by a Hagre member of the Storting, Hallgrim Berg, who is a Nynorsk user. 
Berg countered that Hagen would be going against his own liberal principles 
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Figure 11.1 The current cover of a Norwegian passport, featuring the name of the 
country in Bokmal, Nynorsk and English. The word pass (passport) is the same in both 
official standards of Norwegian. Photograph by Christian Leonard Quale, shared under 
the GNU Free Documentation Licence. 


by seeking to ban the form Noreg, which Berg underlined was used more 
frequently in Diplomatarium Norvegicum, a large collection of medieval letters 
and documents. Berg suggested a new compromise form, *Norveg, which 
would be historically correct, still relating to *Nordr-vegr. Berg claimed that 
*“Norveg would be ‘sjolforklarande’ (self-explanatory) and ‘internasjonalt’ 
(international). It could also be pronounced ‘Ndrvei’ (/norvet/), giving a 
pronunciation similar to the English Norway, which, Berg said, should give 
Hagen the ‘jappe-klang’ (yuppie sound) that would be appropriate for his 
party (Berg, 1986). 

The following year, a small new organisation called Bokmalsforeningen 
(the Bokmal Association) launched a campaign with the first priority ‘a 
fierne betegnelsen Noreg fra offentlige papirer, penger og frimerker’ (to remove the 
term Noreg from public documents, money and stamps) (see Figure 11.2), 
but this organisation did not appear to inspire much support. In 1996, Norsk 
sprakrad (the Norwegian Language Council) recommended that Norge 
be adopted in Nynorsk as a klammeform (bracket form), a spelling that is 
acceptable in, for example, pupils’ schoolwork, but that is not allowed in 
textbooks or in public administration. This recommendation was rejected 
by the Ministry of Culture, under pressure from Nynorsk advocacy groups, 
mainly because of the special status of this name in the toponymicon (Rem, 
1996). 
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NORGE - ingen tvil! 


Bokmilsforeningen lanserer Folkeaksjonen mot Noreg. 
Den har flere malsettinger. Forst og fremst onsker vi a fyerne 


betegnelsen Noreg [ra offe ntlige papirer, penger og frimerker. 
Pa lengre sikt daakece viett skriftsprak i i Norge, bokmal. Norge 

skal samles til ett sprakrike. Norskopplaringe niskolen styr- 

kes hvis élevene kan konsentrere seg om ett sprak, norsk. 

Ja til dialekter, nei til konstruksjonen nynorsk. 


Er du enig? 
Meld deg inn Bokmalstoreningen 
Vakasveien 9 - 1360 Nesbru - Telefon ™ & 


Velkommen som medlem! 


Figure 11.2 An advertisement for Bokmalsforeningen, with a sheep dressed in 
traditional Norwegian clothing as its symbol. This organisation tried to start a campaign 
against the Nynorsk spelling Noreg as a first step towards making Bokmal the sole written 
standard of Norwegian. Noregs Mallag archive, Oslo, 012 Styrepapir, Sakspapir 1986- 
31.12.88. 


More recently, the Nynorsk movement has been involved in another 
naming debate. In 2011, the Norwegian Ministry of Petroleum and Energy 
established new procedures for naming oil and gas fields. Previously these had 
been given names drawn from thematic categories such as Norse mythology, 
folk tales and seabirds, but the new guidelines call for all new proposed names 
to be rooted in post-1814 Norwegian history, commemorating individuals, 
places or events with symbolic significance (Olje- og energidepartementet, 
2011). One of the first such names to be given, in September 2012, was Ivar 
Aasen-feltet (‘the Ivar Aasen Field’), after the creator of the Nynorsk language 
(Olje- og energidepartementet, 2012). This discovery was previously known 
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as Draupne, from the Old Norse Draupnir (‘the dripper’), the name of a gold 
ring belonging to the god Odin. Although some Nynorsk activists were 
pleased with this new name, Vebjorn Sture of Norsk Malungdom (a Nynorsk 
youth organisation, literally ‘Norwegian Language Youth’) expressed some 
concerns, together with a possible solution: 


A doype eit oljefelt etter Ivar Aasen er ein velmeint og hyggeleg gest, men regjer- 
inga treng ikkje a stoppe der [...]. Oljebransjen er kontroversiell, og scerleg 
fra miljovernshald let det til at omdoypinga av Draupne-feltet blir sett som 
ei rosemaling av petroleumsindustrien. Det inntrykket kan kanskje botast pa 
ved a gje fleire plassar namn etter Ivar Aasen [...]. Ivar Aasen reiste ufatteleg 
mykje rundt om i landet. Sdleis er sentralstasjonen i Oslo, sjolve hjartet i jern- 
banenettet, ein opplagt kandidat. ‘Ivar Aasen sentralstasjon’ vil ogsa hindre at 
Aasen-namnet blir klistra til oljeutvinning dleine, sidan togtransport er ein av 
dei mest miljovenlege reisematane som finst [...]. (Cited in Bae, 2012) 


Naming an oil field after Ivar Aasen is a nice, well intentioned gesture, 
but the government needn’t stop there [...]. The oil sector is controver- 
sial, especially from an environmental standpoint, and it seems that the 
renaming of the Draupne Field could be seen as painting a rosy picture of 
the petroleum industry. That impression might perhaps be remedied by 
naming more places after Ivar Aasen [...]. Ivar Asaen travelled an incred- 
ible amount around the country, so Oslo Central Station, the very heart 
of the railway network, is an obvious candidate. ‘Ivar Aasen Central 
Station’ would also prevent Aasen’s name from being connected only 
to oil exploitation, as rail transport is one of the most environmentally 
friendly ways of travelling you can find [...]. (Translation by the author) 


These reflections demonstrate awareness of the potentially cynical motives 
behind the selection of certain names that might help to paint a more 
favourable picture of a place or that might seek to prevent opposition: to 
the act of renaming itself, to changed procedures for naming or to the nature 
of the place being named. The concern that Aasen’s name could be tied 
to oil interests, and the additional proposal to rename the main railway 
station in Oslo after Aasen, are consistent with the Nynorsk movement’s 
radical, democratic history in terms of both the scepticism shown towards 
corporate interests and the enthusiasm for collective modes of transport. 


The Lega Nord and Padania 


In northern Italy, the Lega Nord (Northern League), a regionalist political 
party, was officially formed in 1991 as the result of the amalgamation of 
various regional /eghe (leagues). The dominant element in the new party 
was the Lega Lombarda (Lombard League), which had its roots in the early 
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Egemonia = 
meridionale 


di depredare 
il Nord" 


Figure 11.3 A poster in connection with the European parliamentary elections, printed 
in Lombardia Autonomista, 29 May 1989, p. 16. The main text, allin standard Italian, 
reads ‘This is not how it should be! Southern hegemony means “the power to pillage the 
North’’.’ 


1980s. The Lega movement has attempted to use language and place names 
both to legitimise its existence and to construct the idea of a northern Italian 
nation, Padania. This name refers to the Val Padana, which is essentially 
the Po Valley. According to the ethnocentric ideology of the Lega, the north 
of Italy has sufficient common differences from the rest of the country to 
justify a greater degree of autonomy. In particular, Leghists tend to protest 
at what they see as interference and high taxes imposed by the central 
government in Rome (see Figure 11.3). For many Italians, however, the idea 
of the north as ‘Padania’ is nothing more than a figment of imagination, or of 
re-imagination. In 2010, Gianfranco Fini, who was then a member of Silvio 
Berlusconi’s Popolo della Liberta (People of Freedom) party and President of 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies in a coalition government that included the 
Lega Nord, described Padania as a ‘felice invenzione propagandistico-lessicale’ 
(happy invention of lexical propaganda) and a ‘neologismo’ (neologism) (cited 
in Corriere della Sera, 2010). 

The Lega’s notion of Padania owes much to the movement’s symbolic 
use of northern Italian dialects (see Puzey, 2011b). This symbolic use by the 
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Nuove sedi 


Preparate nel mese di agosto, entreranno in funzione verso meta settembre. 


5 - La sede é aperta nelle ore d'ufficio 
er em. Il sabato pomeriggio riunioni per 
i giovani 
- Venite direttamente in sede a tes- 


via Giorgio Paglia, 5 tel. 035/24.74.13 serarvi 


- La sede é aperta nelle ore d'ufficio 


- Il sabato pomeriggio riunioni per 
i giovani 


- Venite direttamente in sede a tes- 


via P. Boldoni, 16 tel. 031/ 30.13.68 gerarvi 


Figure 11.4 This headline and panel announce the opening of two new Lega Lombarda 
offices in Bergamo and Como, with the names of these cities given in Lombard, even 
though the rest of the information and the article that follows are in standard Italian. 
Lombardia Autonomista, 6.15-19 (August 1988), p. 2. 


"BOZeEN coum) - Incontro tra 
movimenti autonomisti 


Lunedi 23 ottobre, nella sede della Volkspartei, @ avvenuto un'incontro con la presen- 
za di Lega Lombarda, Liga Veneta, Union Valdotaine, nonché Volkspartei in cui si 
sono trattati vari problemi che riguardano i movimenti autonomisti, Si é fatto tra l'al 
tro una prima yerificata circa la disponibilita dei movimenti autonomisti padano-alpini 
presenti a dare vita ad una lista autonomista unitaria per le prossime elezioni europee, 


Figure 11.5 This article announces a meeting held in Trentino-Alto Adige/Siidtirol 
between the Lega Lombarda, the tiga Veneta (Venetan League), the Union Valdétaine 
(Valdotanian Union) and the Siidtirolischer Volkspartei (South Tyrolean People’s Party). 
The German name of the town where this meeting took place is given much greater 
prominence than the Italian name. Lombardia Autonomista, 6.27-31 (November 1988), p. 6. 


Lega is intended to provide linguistic support for the movement’s claims that 
northern Italy has a distinctive and cohesive identity commensurate with 
nationhood. In the early years since the beginnings of the Lega movement 
in the 1980s, one forum in which dialects were used in this manner was in 
the party’s publications, most frequently in connection with the names of 
cities and towns (see Figures 11.4 and 11.5). Furthermore, this use of dialect 
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forms of place names implied that the imagined nation had been oppressed 
by what the Lega perceives to be a Roman or southern hegemony. This was 
highlighted by the Lega’s efforts to associate itself with other autonomist 
movements with longer or more substantiated claims, as demonstrated 
frequently in the movement’s rhetoric (see also Figure 11.5): 


In tut[t]o il mondo industrializzato— Est e Ovest — soffia sempre piti forte il vento 
delle lotte di liberazione che trasformera profondamante gli stati. Dall’Estonia 
alla Lombardia, all’Armenia, alla Catalognia [sic], ai Paesi Baschi, alla 
Scozia, alla Cornovaglia, alla Corsica, alla Normandia, alle Canarie, al Belgio 
ecc..., ovunque si alzano i popoli. E l’alba di un nuovo radioso giorno. (Binelli, 
1989: 1) 


Across the industrialised world — East and West — the wind of the 
struggles for liberation is blowing ever stronger, a wind that will deeply 
transform many states. From Estonia to Lombardy, to Armenia, to 
Catalonia, to the Basque Country, to Scotland, to Cornwall, to Corsica, 
to Normandy, to the Canary Islands, to Belgium etc..., people are rising 
up everywhere. It is the dawn of a bright new day. (Iranslation by the 
author) 


Since the 1980s, activists in the Lega movement have also been carrying 
out a campaign in order to dialectise Italian place names on road signs (see 
Puzey, 2012). The standard strategy adopted for these unofficial alterations 
involves removing the vowel endings of the Italian names, either by painting 
over them, usually in the Lega’s distinctive ‘Padanian’ shade of green, or by 
covering the vowels with Lega stickers. The seditious implications of these 
graffiti actions against state property made the campaign controversial from 
the outset, as remembered by the writer Vincenzo Consolo: 


Quella della Lega non é un’ideologia, é un risentimento. E spaventoso. Ho 
avvertito il primo segno dell’imbarbarimento quando ho cominciato a notare 
i cartelli stradali riscritti in dialetto lombardo. Quella regressione linguistica, 
per me scrittore, era un segno allarmante di qualcos‘altro. (Cited in Fusella, 
1993: 184) 


The ideology of the Lega is not an ideology: it is resentment. And it is 
frightening. I noticed the first sign of this barbarisation when I started 
to notice the road signs rewritten in Lombard dialect. That linguistic 
regression, for me as a writer, was an alarming sign of something else. 
(Translation by the author) 


Although some have seen the campaign as ridiculous, and it has even inspired 
satire (Iosto, 2004), it did play an important propaganda role, helping the 
Lega movement to gain notoriety through the visibility of the actions and 
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press coverage. When the Lega started to achieve some electoral success, it 
made the case for official bilingual municipal boundary signs, a number of 
which began to appear from the late 1980s. These localised initiatives by in- 
dividual municipal councils were not strictly in accordance with the Italian 
Road Traffic Act, but an amendment to the Act has since made allowances 
for this (Puzey, 2011b: 175). 

While the Lega’s promotion of dialect toponyms has provided publicity 
for the Lega itself and resulted in a change to the law, it does not appear to 
have led to greater respect for dialects beyond the party membership. Indeed, 
through the incorporation of dialect toponyms on some official road signs, 
these dialect names may have had their potentially subversive connotations 
diminished, becoming instead part of local ‘(banal) folklore’ (Dal Negro, 
2009: 210). Strong opposition to the signs is also evident through backlash 
efforts to re-Italianise dialect toponyms (see Figure 11.6). These reactions 


Figure 11.6 A bilingual municipal boundary sign in Gemonio (to use its Italian name) or 
Gimon (in Lombard), a village in the Province of Varese that is home to Umberto Bossi, 
founder of the Lega Nord. In an apparent reaction against the localised hegemony of 
the Lega, the dialect panel has been (imperfectly) Italianised using blue spray paint. 
Photograph by the author, December 2007. 
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appear to be due in large part to what the Lega represents more broadly, 
as a challenge to the integrity of the Italian Republic, the most outspoken 
anti-immigration party in Italy, and a part of previous governments. 


Discussion 


In the cases presented above, toponyms appear as a key tool in the 
promotion of counter-hegemonies. The Nynorsk movement began as 
a counter-hegemonic project originally directed against the dominant 
urban bourgeois sections of Norwegian society, offering an alternative 
standard language based on the spoken dialects used by the vast majority 
of Norwegians. In terms of the Lega Nord’s language campaign, the most 
significant counter-hegemonic aspect of that movement’s actions was to 
challenge the widespread ‘common-sense’ myth that the Italian national 
language question is settled. The Lega has sought to associate this counter- 
hegemonic strand with the broader idea of northern Italy as a peripheral 
area colonised or under threat from the hegemony of Rome or southern 
Italy, but the north is perhaps more dominant within Italy than the Lega’s 
rhetoric would suggest. Northern Italy is quite well placed in modern Italian 
and European power structures in relation to economic capital and political 
power, with Milan as the main financial centre of Italy and most of the 
Italian political elite originating from the north. While there is a serious case 
to be made for the re-evaluation of dialects, the Lega’s instrumentalisation 
of dialect activism may have done the dialect cause more harm than good. 
Nevertheless, the founder of the Lega, Umberto Bossi, has claimed that 
the line he always wanted the Lega to take was ‘i! progetto egemonico’ (the 
hegemonic project) (Bossi & Vimercati, 1992: 73). 

In order to take forward their attempted counter-hegemonic claims, 
both movements discussed here have needed to establish a new idea of 
social structures in their respective nations. If nations are ‘imagined com- 
munities’ (Anderson, 2006), these counter-hegemonic projects called for 
a process of re-imagination, in which the symbolic functions of language, 
and specifically toponyms, have been central. The choronym Noreg remains 
an anomaly in the Nynorsk language, as it has little basis in the modern 
spoken language, but it is of considerable symbolic worth for the counter- 
hegemonic battle in that, as a form with older roots than Norge, it attempts 
to affirm that Nynorsk is a language with a more historically Norwegian 
pedigree than Bokmal. The representation in the standard language of a 
wide variety of dialects and the continued coexistence of the two official 
written standards of Norwegian — as well as the names Norge and Noreg - 
marks the Norwegian approach to language planning as unusually inclusive. 
In describing the ideology of a hypothetical prototypical ‘nynorskmenneske’ 
(Nynorsk person), Sylfest Lomheim essentially points to counter-hegemony 
as a core value: 
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Figure 11.7 This Nynorsk activist slogan modifies and inverts the royal motto of Norway, 
‘Alt for Norge’ (Everything for Norway), to exclaim ‘Norway for everyone!’ Reproduced ina 
brochure entitled Norsk Malungdom, c. 1991. 


[N]ynorskmennesket held fast pa at periferi skal ha noko a seia. Det held 
populistisk makt opp mot eit sprakleg monopol som har roter i ein ekskluderande 
kultur. (Lomheim, 1986: 8) 


[T]he Nynorsk person maintains that the peripheries should have their 
say. S/he holds populist power up against a linguistic monopoly that is 
rooted in a culture of exclusion. (Translation by the author) 


The comments, discussed above, from a young Nynorsk activist problemat- 
ising the naming of oil fields, while praising the merits of public transport, 
is an example of a Nynorsk movement that would indeed appear to be fairly 
consistent in its counter-hegemonic and inclusive approach (see Figure 11.7). 
Conversely, the Lega Nord’s notion of Padania appears contrived expressly 
to exclude certain groups (Iambini, 2001: 18-19). Although languages are 
not necessarily instruments of exclusion, they may sometimes be used with 
intent to exclude. 


Conclusion 


When discussing symbols of nationalism, Michael Billig’s notion of 
‘banal nationalism’ can be useful to describe national symbolism in terms 
not only of the ‘passionately waved flag’ but also of ‘routine flags’ (Billig, 
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1995: 8). The commonplace nature of everyday symbols of nationhood, 
such as flags, passports (see Figure 11.1), coins and national identity stickers 
on cars, is such that they may appear less obvious as symbols of nationalism 
outside of specific events or contexts, but the ubiquity and pervasiveness 
of these items means that they act as constant reminders of the supposed 
existence of the nation. As such, they allow for the continuous reproduction 
of the original imagining of the nation (Billig, 1995: 70). 

From the examples presented here, it is clear that toponyms also act 
as everyday symbols of nationhood, identity, belonging or, potentially, 
exclusion. Place names are perhaps most potent as symbolic totems when 
they are visible in the linguistic landscape. This is evident in the case of 
northern Italy, but there are many other examples, such as bilingual 
Norwegian and Sami road signs in northern Norway, some of which have 
been subjected to occasionally violent acts of vandalism (see Pedersen in 
Chapter 14 and Helander in Chapter 15 of this volume; and Puzey, 2011a). 
The combination of the linguistic choices made in the representation of 
toponyms, the status of a sign as state property, the position of signs in 
relation to the places they denote, and the prescriptive authority reinforced 
by their iconic design combine to make road signs a routine symbol of 
territorial ownership and cultural identity.® Place names and their represen- 
tation in the linguistic landscape may be routine, but Bourdieu (1991: 51) 
claims that the ‘most influential’ factors to shape the habitus do so through 
‘suggestions inscribed in the most apparently insignificant aspects of the 
things, situations and practices of everyday life’. A Gramscian framework 
is well suited to the task of examining these everyday power structures and 
understanding the function of place names in building, maintaining or chal- 
lenging popular consent for hegemony. 


Notes 


(1) This chapter is partially based on a doctoral research project (Puzey, 2011b). I would 
like to acknowledge the Arts and Humanities Research Council for its financial 
support over the course of that project. 

(2) For more detailed accounts of Gramsci’s linguistic background, education and 
language-related writings, see e.g. Boothman (2012), Carlucci (2013), Ives (2003, 
2004) and Lo Piparo (1979). 

(3) The term egemonia was being used by linguists at the time in relation to language 
change, together with the terms dittatura (dictatorship), fascino (attraction) and 
prestigio (prestige) (Lo Piparo, 1979: 106-108). 

(4) Bokmél is currently used as the ‘main’ language of 86.8% of school pupils, compared 
with the 12.5% who use Nynorsk. The remainder is made up of those who use 
Sami as their main school language (0.1%) and those whose language is not declared 
(Statistisk sentralbyra, 2018). 

(5) For consistency, the names of the Norwegian political parties are given here in 
Nynorsk. 

(6) The form Noreg may have some limited use in dialects in Aust-Agder and Telemark 
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counties but is the least widespread of the various dialectal forms of the name 
(Gundersen, 2013). 

(7) Lombardia Autonomista was the Lega movement’s first newspaper and ran from 1982 
to 1992, with a numbering and dating system that changed several times during its 
issue run. Unless a full date was used in the publication itself, volume and/or issue 
numbers will be given in references here. 

(8) In relation to the symbolic power of design, the iconicity of the Transport typeface 
developed for British road signs by Jock Kinneir and Margaret Calvert has led to the 
design being described as ‘a house style for Britain’ (Baines, 1999: 27). Significantly, 
the webfont developed for the new gov.uk website is derived from this, and is called 
New Transport (Terrett, 2012). 
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12 Naming Parks, Footpaths 
and Small Bridges ina 
Multicultural Suburban Area 


Staffan Nystrom 


Introduction 


This chapter gives a brief glimpse of the work done by the Name Drafting 
Committee of Stockholm, the capital and largest city in Sweden. The Name 
Drafting Committee comprises a group of experts and suggests official 
names for streets, squares, city blocks, parks and other urban features. The 
suggested names are then discussed, accepted (or sometimes rejected), and 
officially decided upon by local politicians, who have the final say. 

In most cases a name is needed when something new is built, for 
example when a new residential area with houses, streets and blocks requires 
addresses and new names. But sometimes the need for names emerges for 
other reasons, and the Name Drafting Committee is required to find or 
invent names that are suitable for the particular area and purpose. In this 
chapter I examine part of the latter category: the naming and renaming 
of existing parks, footpaths and small bridges in a multicultural suburban 
neighbourhood, namely the two city districts of Rinkeby and Tensta.' 

Rinkeby and Tensta are situated in the north-west of Stockholm munici- 
pality, approximately 10 kilometres from the city centre in an area called 
Jarvafaltet (‘the Jarva field’). This was a rural area up until 1905, when the 
Parliament of Sweden decided to start using the field as a training area for the 
armed forces. Stockholm was growing rapidly at the time and the military 
activities had to move out of the city into what was then the countryside. 
Sixty years later though, in the 1960s, the city had continued to grow to 
such an extent that Jarvafaltet was also needed for purposes other than 
test-firing guns and training soldiers. Following long and hard negotiations, 
often referred to in the press as ‘the Battle of Jarvafaltet’, the field was sold 
to a group of local municipalities surrounding it, including Stockholm (see 
Figure 12.1). Parts of the field were preserved as nature reserves but most of 
it was planned to be developed and used for new residential suburbs. Today 
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Stockholm has 117 official city districts, six of which are in Jarvafaltet, with 
Rinkeby and Tensta being two of them. 

Following Rinkeby and Tensta, the districts of Husby, Akalla and Kista 
were built a few years later. Kista especially is still a developing and rapidly 
growing district, particularly its commercial and industrial parts, where we 
find the dynamic ‘Silicon Valley’ of Sweden. Hansta, on the other hand (not 
shown on the map), is still undeveloped and almost untouched. 


Two Sides of the Picture 


From the very start, politicians and city planners expressed their 
ambitions to give these new districts an urban structure with urban qualities 
according to the prevailing ideas of the time. Everything was to be easily 
available but still kept apart: traffic was strictly separated from pedestrians, 
shopping areas were built in one place, residential areas in another, and so 
on. People started moving there in 1968 and during the late 1960s and the 
1970s the area became densely populated. Today, 40 years later, over 30,000 
people live in these two highly multicultural districts alone, speaking more 
than 100 languages side by side with, or instead of, Swedish. Approximately 
88% of the population in Rinkeby and Tensta have a foreign background, 
according to the city’s statistics office. 

Very soon, however, during the initial population period of the 1960s and 
1970s, the two districts began to develop a bad reputation, at least among 
people who did not live there. The locales were considered to be unfriendly 
and impersonal, while the architecture was described as drab and stereo- 
typical (see Ericsson et a/., 2000). Nevertheless, in many contexts today, 
Rinkeby especially is also portrayed in positive terms. The multilingual 
environment has been described as promoting cultural diversity and creativ- 
ity, as well as a special pioneering spirit. Rinkeby is even famous enough to 
have lent its name to the term rinkebysvenska (‘Rinkeby Swedish’), one of 
several terms used to characterise the particular sociolect spoken not only in 
Rinkeby but in other multicultural city suburbs in the rest of Sweden as well 
(Kallstrom & Lindberg, 2011; Kotsinas, 1998). Rinkebysvenska is normally 
used by young people of non-Swedish ethnic background - monolingual as 
well as bilingual — particularly among friends and equals and more obviously 
in certain situations and contexts. This way of speaking shows specific 
prosodic tracks as well as a number of lexical and syntactic characteristics. 
And since this sociolect exists in many city suburbs in Sweden, a more 
neutral term than rinkebysvenska would be ‘multi-ethnic youth language’ 
(Bijvoet & Fraurud, 2010, 2013). 

Many people in Rinkeby and Tensta are proud of living there. They 
defend their neighbourhoods, emphasising their positive aspects. A true 
ambassador of the Tensta spirit is the famous rap and hip-hop artist Adam 
Tensta. Born and raised in Tensta as Adam Momodou Taal Eriksson, he 
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often uses the media to express his love for Tensta. His first aloum (2007) 
was entitled It’s a Tensta Thing. Yet the other side of the picture cannot be 
ignored: there are many problems in these districts as well. In late spring 
2010, the newspapers reported nightly riots in Rinkeby: cars were destroyed 
and houses vandalised, a school was burnt down, gangs were throwing 
stones at the police, blocking the streets and preventing the fire brigade from 
reaching fires, with the turmoil lasting for several nights. This discontent 
and the disturbances were explained in terms of high unemployment, al- 
ienation and a sense of powerlessness among young people, mostly children 
of immigrants or immigrants themselves. 

This is, of course, a very complicated situation, and space precludes 
a full examination of the matter here. Developments similar to those in 
Rinkeby have been seen in cities all over the world: local outbursts of social 
unrest due to some kind of indefinable frustration, anger or envy. When 
trying to deal with situations and incidents like these, preventing damage 
and crime, there is an obvious need to communicate about places. Where are 
people gathering? Where are things happening? How are people moving? 
Where is it possible to pass with a car¢ It was, in fact, the hard work of the 
police, firemen, ambulance personnel, social workers and different kinds of 
voluntary groups in Rinkeby and Tensta at that time that led to discussions 
pointing to the need for more place names. The residents are mobile, moving 
around all parts of the neighbourhood, by car, by bicycle or on foot, to the 
parks and small woods, the playgrounds, on the footpaths, over bridges, into 
houses. The fact that more names were needed was a common, gradually 
emerging insight and understanding among these groups with their special 
tasks and roles in the local community. 

In general, place names that are considered necessary in Stockholm, 
either as addresses or for other technical or practical reasons such as official 
registers, cadastres or traffic planning, are formally selected and recorded for 
streets, city blocks, squares, parks and so on. More minor features, like small 
bridges, footpaths or public playgrounds, are normally not given official 
names by the city council, which has also been the case in Rinkeby and 
Tensta. In the 1960s, as today, it was simply normal procedure not to name 
the minor parks, bridges and footpaths in Rinkeby and Tensta. 


Earlier Names 


When Rinkeby and Tensta were under construction and new names were 
needed for ordinary streets and blocks, not very many old local names were 
known that might have been reused. The district names themselves, Rinkeby 
and Tensta, originated from old farm names known from the Middle Ages 
and are probably even older than that, at least in the case of Rinkeby. The 
district names were used as specific elements in the names of some new, 
central features, such as the following: 
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Rinkeby Allé Tensta Allé 
Rinkebyplan Tenstaplan 
Rinkebystraket Tenstastraket 
Rinkebytorget Tenstagangen 
Rinkebysvangen 


Some of these names can be seen in the maps presented in Figures 12.2 
and 12.3. The Swedish generics used in these names are allé (‘alley’), plan 
(‘square’), strak (‘street, path’), torg (‘square’), gang (‘footpath’) and svdng 
(‘bend, curve’). 

Many other streets, blocks, squares and parks needed names too, so 
the Name Drafting Committee of the time did what it still does today. 
It suggested a few semantic/linguistic themes from which to create new 
grouped names: for the blocks in Tensta the Committee chose to use Swedish 
place names ending in -inge and for the blocks in Rinkeby it chose to create 
names containing the word kvarn (‘mill’). Two big windmills were still 
standing in Rinkeby at the time. For the streets in Tensta, the Committee 
chose to use the new block names as specific elements, followed by a word 
meaning ‘road’, ‘street’, ‘path’ or the like. For the streets in Rinkeby, Swedish 
place names ending in -by were chosen as specifiers, again followed by a 
generic element meaning ‘road’ or ‘street’. A few examples are shown in 
Table 12.1. 


Figure 12.2 Streets and blocks in Rinkeby. Block names are printed in capital letters. 
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Figure 12.3 Streets and blocks in Tensta. Block names are printed in capital letters. 


Table 12.1 Examples of names of blocks and streets chosen by the Name Drafting 
Committee for the newly developed Rinkeby and Tensta. 


Rinkeby Tensta 

Block names‘ Street names?’ Block names‘ Street names 
Kvarnskruven Hallbybacken Skaftinge Skaftingebacken 
Kvarntratten Degerbygrand Mellinge Mellingebacken 
Kvarntorpet Kvarnbyvagen Hyppinge Hyppingeplan 
Tullkvarnen Osbyringen Dyvinge Dyvingegrand 
Hemkvarnen Kuddbygrand Edinge Edingekroken 


@The common factor in these names is the Swedish word kvarn (‘mill’). 

’The common factor in these names is Swedish place names ending in -by. 

‘The common factor here is place names ending in -inge. Skaftinge, Mellinge, Hyppinge etc. are 
towns or villages in different parts of Sweden. 


In Rinkeby, there are at least eight parks and other smaller green areas, 
while in Tensta there are seven. Not one of these bears an official name. 
Furthermore, there are five short bridges in Rinkeby crossing the central 
street leading from the main motorway that runs through the district and 
passes its central parts. In Tensta there are no fewer than 20 bridges. These 
are, with one exception, very short and intended only to separate the heavier 
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traffic from pedestrians and bicycles. None of these bridges carries an official 
name at present. 

Finally, as can be seen on the maps presented here, there are many 
footpaths running in all directions through the two districts, between and 
parallel with the streets and also crossing the streets. So far, just a few of 
these have been given official names. 


Multicultural Place Names or Not? 


A basic problem for every official name giver in Sweden today is whether 
or not to adapt the Swedish name stock to the municipalities’ multicultural 
situation of today’s society. I shall summarise this problem only briefly here, 
but further details can be found in a paper I presented on this topic at the 
23rd International Congress of Onomastic Sciences in Toronto (Nystrém, 
2009). 

Quite often, when name planners talk with authorities, organisations 
and interest groups, more multicultural place names are called for. From city 
planners and entrepreneurs, and above all from politicians, one often hears 
that we must face the fact that we live in a multicultural society and that 
this must also be apparent in the names of streets and parks and so on. No 
matter how just and sympathetic these multicultural ambitions may be, 
they are very difficult to handle when it comes to choosing specific names. 
What is a multicultural name in the first place, and how do we form such 
names¢ 


Shall we find more non-Swedish persons to commemorate? Shall we 
use more foreign words¢ Shall we translate our Swedish names into 
other languages¢ Shall we mix our generics gata, vdg, torg with street, 
rue or via perhaps¢ Shall we include more words from different ethnic 
groups, foreign food, dances, customs and habits? Will this really create 
positive multiculturalism¢ And finally, if we do choose something of a 
non-Swedish character or origin, and focus on it in a particular street 
name or district name, in a certain geographical area of a Swedish city, 
does this imply a step in the right direction towards sound integration, 
or do such ‘multicultural’ names rather promote the opposite — stronger 
segregation? (Nystrém, 2009: 775-776) 


Names have a very strong symbolic value and name issues can easily become 
politically ‘hot’. Names often tend to become a source of jealousy, competi- 
tion and conflict. We do not know how people would react locally to such 
‘multicultural’ names. Would they be accepted, and would they be used¢ We 
do know, however, from Rinkeby and other areas, that non-Swedish names 
are not suggested by the local population, probably because names have 
to be in some language and Swedish is the only common and also neutral 
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language. Swedish also makes the names understandable to a higher degree 
than any other language used in the area. 

In connection with the new names needed in Rinkeby and Tensta, these 
thoughts and wishes recently resurfaced, as expected. Local politicians and 
the local administration in Rinkeby and Tensta started to discuss the naming 
process in 2007 and from the very beginning the idea was put forward to 
relate the new place names to the international, multilingual and multi- 
cultural character of the districts. Locally, it was more or less decided that 
a series of names with non-traditional, non-Swedish connections should be 
chosen. The chairman of the City Planning Committee in Stockholm, the 
politician ultimately responsible, agreed in general terms and claimed to like 
this suggestion. He believed it would contribute to the internationalisation 
of Stockholm. 

The Name Drafting Committee was then commissioned to suggest 
names in 2009. We started from the political wish that the multicultural 
nature of the area be reflected in its urban toponyms, but it soon turned out 
that not everyone agreed that such a naming strategy was the wisest one to 
follow after all. On the contrary, none of the people most closely involved 
wanted it. They anticipated that problems, conflicts and segregation would 
result if such names were imposed, rather than integration and equality. 

So what did the Name Drafting Committee do¢ The ideas and principles 
to be used in the naming process were discussed thoroughly with people 
in the local communities in Rinkeby and Tensta: local police officers, park 
managers, school personnel, librarians and social workers, who in turn 
spoke with residents. The names and the naming principles that we finally 
suggested were the result of this cooperation. 

What the Committee needed to find out before we could suggest new 
names was of course: 


(1) Where is a name necessary? How many names are needed, by whom, 
and for which exact places and purposes? 

(2) Are there any unofficial names in use for places with no official names¢ 

(3) Is there any local support for the idea of multicultural, non-Swedish 
names and, if so, are there any ideas or suggestions to help us find names¢ 


The answer to the first question was given mostly by the locals them- 
selves. They were the ones who had the necessary knowledge, did all the 
work there and were familiar with the everyday situation of the place. As for 
the second question, the answer was that there were unofficial names, but 
surprisingly few of them, at least as far as we could find out. All these names 
were in Swedish and most of them were derived from ordinary and often 
official Swedish place names. A nameless park, for instance, is unofficially 
called Hinderstorpsparken, or Hinken for short. The name Hinderstorp is 
known and officially used in other functions. Another park is Rinken, which 
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has an obvious connection to the district name Rinkeby itself. A third park 
is Nydalsparken or just Nydal, named after a small hamlet that was there 
long ago. 

Two other parks in Rinkeby are locally called Norra Stadsparken and 
Sédra Stadsparken, meaning ‘the northern town park’ and ‘the southern 
town park’, which is a little odd in this kind of suburban environment, but 
since there is no other park named ‘town park’ in Stockholm, the Name 
Drafting Committee decided to suggest that these locally established and 
well known names be given official status. 

In a few very special cases, names transferred from other parts of the 
world are used by the Swedes. Most people call the valley between Rinkeby 
and Tensta Rinkebydalen (‘Rinkeby valley’), if they have an individual name 
for it at all, but an alternative, somewhat jocular name — used especially 
among the local police - is Bekaadalen (‘Bekaa Valley’), after the famous 
valley in the eastern part of Lebanon. Probably the name emerged spontane- 
ously at some point in time when it was often mentioned on television 
in connection with turmoil or even war. Many people visiting and living 
around the valley have their roots in the Middle East. 

A centrally situated but not especially pleasant park in Tensta is un- 
officially called Finska viken (‘the Finnish bay’), which is the Swedish name 
of the stretch of the Baltic Sea between Finland and Estonia, the Gulf of 
Finland. The name is the result of somebody’s sense of humour and is used 
ironically: many Finnish immigrants frequent this park and are apparently 
‘caught in the net’ (because of their abuse of alcohol) when the police 
raid the area and do their ‘fishing’. There are other expressions in Swedish 
comparing the police catching ‘the bad guys’ with fishing. But these two 
names, Bekaadalen and Finska viken, are exceptions. Most small parks do not 
have unofficial or official names, nor do the short bridges or the footpaths 
we are also interested in. It seems that the general public does not need 
names for such things, or at least not as much as, for example, the police 
and others. 

As for the third question — whether there was any local support for the 
idea of multicultural, non-Swedish names and, if so, were there any ideas or 
suggestions — the answer was ‘no’. None of those with whom we discussed 
the matter wished to pursue this strategy. Not one wanted to argue in favour 
of ‘international’ or ‘multicultural’ names. Probably, as suggested above, 
ordinary, practical names in Swedish were considered the most neutral and 
useful. So what did we suggest instead¢ 


The Suggested Names 


A large number of new names were needed and these names had to 
be learnt and used by at least some people. As a result, instead of trying 
to launch a completely new set of names, the Name Drafting Committee 
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Table 12.2 The Name Drafting Committee’s suggestions for names for footpaths, parks 
and bridges in Rinkeby and Tensta. 


Suggested name Rationale for suggestion 

Rinkeby footpaths 

Bredbygangen Close to Bredbyskolan and Bredbyplan 
Kvarnbygangen Close to Kvarnbyskolan and Kvarnbyvagen 
Mellanbygangen Close to Mellanbyplan 

Stavbygangen Close to Stavbygrand 

Sunnanbygangen Close to Sunnanbyplan 

Tensta footpaths 

Dyvingegangen Close to Dyvinge and Dyvingegrand 
Faringegangen Close to Faringe and Faringeplan 
Gullingegangen Close to Gullinge, Gullingeskolan and Gullingeplan 
Jaringegangen Close to Jaringe and Jaringegrand 

Rinkeby parks 

Askebyparken? Close to Askebyskolan and Askebykroken 
Bredbykullen Close to Bredbyskolan and Bredbyplan 
Hallbykullen Close to Hallbybacken 

Knutbykullen Close to Knutbyskolan 

Hinderstorpsparken Aname already used unofficially 

Norra Stadsparken Aname already used unofficially 

Rinken Aname already used unofficially 

Sédra Stadsparken Aname already used unofficially 

Tensta parks 

Dyvingeparken Close to Dyvinge and Dyvingegrand 
Enbacksparken Close to Enbacksskolan 

Erikslundsparken Close to Erikslund 

Glommingeskogen Close to Glommingegrand 

Gullingeparken Close to Gullinge and Gullingeskolan 
Hjulstaskogen (Hjulsta was a name already used unofficially 
Kampingeskogen Close to Kampingeskolan and Kampingebacken 
Nydalsparken Aname already used unofficially as Nydalsparken or simply Nydal 
Rinkeby bridges 


Forsta Rinkebybron 


‘The first Rinkeby bridge’ 


Andra Rinkebybron 


‘The second Rinkeby bridge’ 


Tredje Rinkebybron 


‘The third Rinkeby bridge’ 


Fjarde Rinkebybron 


‘The fourth Rinkeby bridge’ 


Femte Rinkebybron 


‘The fifth Rinkeby bridge’ 


Tensta bridges 


Forsta—Femte Hagstraksbron 


‘The first-fifth Hagstraket bridge’ (crosses a street called Hagstraket) 


Forsta-Tredje 
Hjulstastraksbron 


‘The first-third Hjulstastraket bridge’ (crosses a street called 
Hjulstastraket) 


Forsta-Femte Tenstabron 


‘The first-fifth Tensta bridge’ (crosses the street Tenstastraket; but 
the name Tenstastraksbron was considered too long and too difficult to 
pronounce) 


Lunda Gangbro 


A long bridge from Tensta to Lunda 


Toftingebron 


Asingle bridge close to Toftinge 


Vastra Nydalsbron 


The western bridge close to Nydalsparken 


Ostra Nydalsbron 


The eastern bridge close to Nydalsparken 


@The Swedish words in the park name generics are park (‘park’), kulle (‘hill’) and skog (‘forest’). 
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chose, as far as possible, to connect the new names either to the previously 
existing and well known names of streets and buildings (e.g. schools) or 
to other established and frequently used (but not yet approved) names 
for parks and other green areas. By way of example, the footpath close to 
Askebyskolan (a school) and Askebykroken (a street) was suggested to be 
named Askebygdngen.® Such a system will help people to locate places and to 
remember their names. Some further examples are in Table 12.2. 

For the many bridges, the Name Drafting Committee suggested mostly 
numbered names (Table 12.2), which is a naming model not otherwise 
used in Stockholm nowadays and, to my knowledge, one that is very rare 
in Sweden as a whole. Still, we found it to be efficient and useful in this 
particular situation. A few of the bridges in Tensta have more individual 
names for different reasons. 


Conclusion 


Not all these urban place names suggested by the Name Drafting 
Committee to the politicians in Stockholm were perhaps among the most 
interesting or exciting of names. They do not describe the history or the 
culture of the area where they are used, they do not commemorate or 
remind us of great places, events or people — unlike many other names in 
Stockholm — and they are not particularly international, multicultural or 
multilingual. Instead, they are almost technically constructed, often formally 
secondary to other names nearby, and they are based on the only language 
that is common to all the people in Rinkeby and Tensta, the lingua franca 
of the two districts, namely Swedish. In terms of their specific intended 
purposes, however, the Name Drafting Committee considers these names 
to be good choices: they locate features and areas, they individualise them 
in a practical way, and they are comparatively easy to learn, to remember 
and to use. 

Some of the names were formally adopted in 2010 and the rest in 2011, 
so they can now be used, but there are still no signs showing the new names, 
which means that they remain unknown to the general public. It is too early 
to say if they have been accepted locally or not. On the other hand, the new 
names were not primarily intended for general use in the first place. They 
were requested by local officials, who, to my knowledge, are happy with the 
names. 


Notes 


(1) I owe a debt of gratitude to my colleague in the Name Drafting Committee, Dr 
Carina Johansson, for all her work organising interviews and arranging meetings, 
for finding, calling and talking to the relevant people and for examining the many 
localities in the two districts on site, sometimes together with me, sometimes on her 
own. Thank you, Carina! 
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(2) All the official street names, with explanations, are presented in Stahre et al. (2005). 
(3) The generic -gdngen is the definite singular form of the Swedish word gang (‘footpath’), 
related to the verb att gf (‘to walk’). 
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13 Personal Names in Language 
Policy and Planning: 
Who Plans What Names, for 
Whom and How? 


Justyna B. Walkowiak 


Introduction 


It comes as no surprise that many categories that constitute the 
theoretical framework of language policy and planning (henceforth LPP) as 
a discipline can also be fruitfully adapted to the analysis of personal name 
policy and planning. For one thing, all proper names, including personal 
names, are an inherent part of amy language. For another, the regulation of 
personal names by those in authority falls within the broader sphere of social 
policy, of which language policy is a part. Some scholars perceive policy and 
planning as two distinct spheres, whereas others treat the two concepts as 
basically interchangeable. Although it can reasonably be argued that policy 
is more of a programmatic idea (attitude), while planning amounts to its 
implementation (action), in what follows the two will be seen as different, 
yet closely related and best treated as a pair. ‘The LPP designation is useful’, 
Hornberger (2006: 25) contends, ‘not just as a reminder of how inextricably 
related language planning and language policy are (and in recognition of the 
important role of each) but also as a way around the lack of agreement on 
the exact nature of that relationship’. Let us now have a brief look at the 
specific categories that will be discussed in this chapter. 

Firstly, ever since Kloss (1969: 81-82), LPP has traditionally been divided 
into twocomplementary areas: status planning and corpus planning. Twenty 
years later a third type, acquisition planning, was added by Cooper (1989). 
These three concepts have now become standard fare for sociolinguists and 
language policy practitioners. The planning of the status of a language entails 
establishing its present status (as a state/official/national/regional/minority 
language, a dialect, a tolerated lingua franca, etc.), maintaining, extending 
or restricting the range of its uses in particular settings and, finally, raising 
its status (prestige) through promotion efforts, possibly to the detriment of 
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its competitors. Corpus planning, which requires the expertise of normative 
bodies such as university experts and language boards, is concerned with 
both the creation of new systems and the regulation of those already in 
use (Bermel, 2007: 2). In other words, it comprises decisions about what 
new elements to introduce into the language system (modernisation), how 
to modify the existing ones (reform) and which variants to choose over 
others (standardisation). The planning of acquisition is connected both with 
teaching a language and with using a language as a medium of instruction; 
it may eventually lead to a change in the relative distribution of languages, 
at least in some domains (amounting, partly, to language spread). 

Secondly, planning may concern the written form of a language or 
its spoken version (Bermel, 2007: 2). Sometimes both spheres are affected 
simultaneously, but quite often just one of these — the written rather than 
the spoken form — is regulated. 

Thirdly, language policies may be overt (formal, declared, explicit, 
de jure) or covert (informal, implied, implicit, de facto). ‘Overt and covert 
policies’, Schiffman (2005) writes, ‘are like an iceberg: the tip of the iceberg 
is the overt part; the underwater part is the covert part’. Obviously, this 
division does not always have to be bipolar: various degrees of formalisation 
may exist; also, some mechanisms that serve de facto language policies may 
be overt and others covert (Shohamy, 2006: xvii). 

Yet another conceptual framework to have proved seminal was proposed 
by Cooper (1989). In order to analyse language policies, he posed the 
question: ‘Who plans what for whom and how?’, which he later expanded 
into the exhaustive ‘What actors attempt to influence what behaviors of 
which people for what ends under what conditions by what means through 
what decision-making process with what effect¢’ 

Finally, language policy is merely one element in a tripartite division 
which also includes language ideology and language practice (see Spolsky & 
Shohamy, 1999). Language ideology refers to the relative value that people 
attach to a particular language as opposed to other languages. It is about 
beliefs and language myths. It is also about which language is considered 
to be more dignified, cultured, better suited to be taught and/or used as 
medium of instruction at school, or chosen as a state language. It is even 
about the gut feeling as to whether a language is really a language in its own 
right at all, or just ‘the way we speak’ and thus not worthy of codification 
or use in the media. Practice is what language users actually do, regardless 
of official documents and laws (policy) and/or what they think should be 
done (ideology). Complicated relationships connect the three: official policy 
often reflects the ideology, which in turn may reciprocally be shaped by 
consistent and long-standing policy as, over time, people begin to believe 
that what is officially expected of them is right. Practice may follow policy 
and/or ideology, or, conversely, it may contradict one or the other — that is, 
people may think something but actually do otherwise. 
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Over time, theorists dealing with LPP have proposed some further, dif- 
ferently named, categories that are, to a large degree, identifiable with those 
above. Hornberger (2006: 27) incorporates some of these in her integrative 
model. However, for the purpose of this chapter the categories outlined 
above will be sufficient. 


How is LPP Manifested in Relation to Personal Names? 


The phenomena related to personal names which will be of interest to 
us here are quite diverse. They include, for instance, the following facts: 


¢ Incommunist Albania, under Enver Hoxha, parents were not allowed to 
give their children religious names. Greek personal names were affected, 
and this was accompanied by place name changes in the ethnic Greek 
south, where some villages had been named after saints. 

¢ In Greece, during the dictatorship of loannis Metaxas (1936-41) Slavonic 
surnames were compulsorily changed to Greek ones. 

¢ Plans to change 20,000 family names from French to Italian in Valle 
d’Aosta failed only due to the outbreak of the Second World War. 

¢ In Francoist Spain it was forbidden to give children Catalan names. 

* In Bulgaria, under Todor Zhivkov, given and family names alike of 
Pomaks and Turks were compulsorily Bulgarised. 

° Inthe years 1926-39, by decree of Poland’s president Ignacy MoSscicki, 
the seventh son of each ethnically Polish family with a clean criminal 
record could become the president’s godson and be given the name of 
Ignacy. About 500 boys benefited from this decree (benefits included free 
healthcare, public transport and education). 

¢ When a Chinese emperor assumed the throne, anyone with the same 
name had to give it up or else face punishment. 

¢ In most countries of the world, at some point in their history surnames 
were made obligatory for all citizens. 

¢ ‘To make the Faroese use more names of Nordic origin, a list of these was 
compiled in 1992 alongside the passing of the Law on Personal Names. 


As can be seen from the above list, state control may range from imposing 
obligatory (types of) names or forbidding certain (types of) names to mildly 
encouraging parents to bestow a particular (type of) name on a child or 
discouraging them from doing so. 


Corpus and Status Planning for Personal Names 


The category of corpus planning is perhaps the easiest to apply to personal 
names. Names by their very nature easily yield to normative planning. 
In fact, some states officially enumerate for their citizens admissible, 
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recommended or forbidden names, or their particular versions, often in the 
form of lists (this has happened at some point in, for example, Denmark, 
Iceland, Poland, France, Portugal, the Czech Republic and Finland). Lists are 
occasionally enlarged, if need be (modernisation): for instance, at the turn 
of the 21st century some immigrant names, such as Hassan and Ali, were 
added to the Danish list. Personal names are also subject to reform, as in 
Poland when the spelling reform of 1936 replaced the given name form Jakob 
with Jakub. The same reform did away with the two rival spellings Marja 
versus Marya, opting instead for a third variant, Maria, in a clear example 
of standardisation. 

The second category, status planning, seems useful in our discussion 
since personal names are a subsystem of language. The competition among 
language varieties is mirrored by a competition among the anthroponyms 
belonging to those varieties. By making only one linguistic form of personal 
names officially acceptable, status planning is effected, as in the case of the 
Francisation of Breton names in France, Lithuanisation of Polish names in 
Lithuania, or Turkification of Kurdish names in Turkey. 

It would seem at first glance that acquisition planning is in no way ap- 
plicable to personal names. Nevertheless, if this is construed as a process 
whereby the relative distribution of languages is changed, then we might 
find an equivalent in relation to personal names when it comes to large-scale 
name changes (of given names and/or surnames; voluntary, encouraged or 
enforced). Such massive name changes are usually politically motivated. 
Campaigns to encourage changes of surname have been conducted, for 
example, in Finland in the years 1906-07 and 1935-36 (when foreign, 
especially Swedish, surnames were Finnicised); in Estonia in the periods 
1920-28 and 1934-39 (when foreign surnames, mostly Russian and 
German, underwent Estonianisation); in the Opole region in 1939 (when 
Polish surnames were Germanised); in the Rhodopes in 1941 (when Pomak 
surnames were Bulgarised); in Israel after the Second World War (with the 
Hebraisation of foreign surnames of any origin); in Poland after the Second 
World War (when foreign, especially German, surnames were Polonised); 
and in Indonesia in the years 1965-98 (when Chinese surnames were made 
to look Indonesian). Elsewhere, changes to personal names have been 
enforced: in Japan after the annexation of Korea in 1910 (when Korean given 
names and surnames were made Japanese); in Macedonia since 1936 (with 
Slavic surnames made Greek); in the region of Trento, Italy, in 1926 (when 
Croatian, German and Slovene surnames and given names underwent ‘resti- 
tution to their Italian form’); in Croatia in 1941 (when Croatian surnames 
were Italianised); and in Bulgaria in the years 1984-85 (when mostly 
Turkish, but also Romani names were Bulgarised). 
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Who Plans? 


Any policy must have its agent or agents. Ager (2003) identified three 
social forces that have come to share, fairly equally and even today, the role 
of instigator of LPP: the chancery (officialdom), the church, and the cultural 
and literary world. ‘Individual planners’, he noted, ‘can often be traced to 
one of these three backgrounds’ (Ager, 2003: 75). His observation seems 
largely true of personal names as well. For many centuries, especially in the 
aftermath of the Council of Trent (1545-63), the Catholic Church exerted 
strong influence on the shape of names, leading to the gradual abandon- 
ment of pagan names in European countries. In 18th-century Croatia, for 
instance, the disappearance of many traditional Slavic names led to the 
reduction of the entire system of given names to just 40 male names and as 
few as 20 female names. In the same period, nearly 50% of the inhabitants 
of the area in and near Dubrovnik bore just five given (Christian) names 
(Simunovicé, 2002: 373). How officialdom influences names has been shown 
clearly by Scott (1998: 64-71) in his discussion of ‘the project of official 
legibility’: the imposition of permanent and inheritable surnames on the 
population for the purposes of taxation, conscription and forced labour. 
While the cultural world as such does not appear to have as much impact, 
the emergence of new given names is sometimes the work of writers: the 
names Grazyna, Vanessa, Fiona and Ronja were, for instance, coined by the 
writers Adam Mickiewicz, Jonathan Swift, James Macpherson and Astrid 
Lindgren, respectively. 

The agents of covert policies are not as easy to identify, yet their impact 
may be just as indelible, even though they might be acting of their own 
accord and not on behalf of the state or church. These agents may include 
low-level clerks, parish priests, nursery and school teachers, and even 
superiors in the army or the workplace. The son of a Pole born before 1918 
under the Prussian partition recollected: 


Na chrzcie dano [mojemu ojcu] imie Szczepan, ale gdy trzeba byto zarejestrowaé 
dziecko w urzedzie, okazato sig, ze imienia takiego nie mogtby wymodwié Zaden z 
niemieckich urzednikow. Wpisano mu wigc ‘Stephen’ i do kohca zycia pozostat 
Stefanem. (Witek, 2008) 


[My father] was baptised Szczepan, but when the child had to be 
officially registered, it turned out that no German clerk would be able to 
pronounce the name. So he was entered in the register as Stephen and he 
remained Stefan till the end of his life. (Translation by the author) 


Swedish soldier names, given in the army since the end of the 17th century, 
are another example. Colonial administration and missionaries also influ- 
enced the onomasticons of colonised countries. An interesting example of 
this comes from the Philippines, where, by the governor’s decree of 1849, all 
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Filipinos were to assume permanent Hispanic surnames. ‘In practice’, Scott 
(1998: 69) noted, ‘each town was given a number of pages from the alpha- 
betised catalogo, producing whole towns with surnames beginning with 
the same letter’. Even influential individuals occasionally have their say in 
matters of naming. Sabino Arana-Goiri, the father of Basque nationalism, 
published in 1910 a self-compiled list of Basque variants of Christian names 
which he had invented himself, violating the rules of the historical develop- 
ment of the Basque language. As Gorrochategui (1995: 752) observed, they 
were created ‘in a spirit more suited perhaps to Esperanto than to a language 
with its own history’. Interestingly, some of those names were accepted and 
are in use to this day. 


For Whom? 


Most instances of LPP in the sphere of given names and surnames apply 
to all of the population; yet there may be regulations targeted only at a 
minority, at all minorities or at foreigners. In fact, foreigners are often exempt 
from the rules that are binding for the populace at large. An American visitor 
to France recounts his ordeal when he wanted to register his newborn son 
there under the Greek name Calix: 


A couple of minutes later [the registry clerk] arrived with her superior, 
who explained that our choice of names would be limited to the official 
government list. 

Once again I protested. My impatience betrayed even more than 
usual my foreign accent, upon which the official asked me if I weren’t 
a foreigner. 

Responding in the affirmative, I learned that I, as a foreigner, had a 
right to call my child anything I wanted to. (Mailloux, 2006: 106) 


What is Planned? 


The options — to be realised separately or in combination — are plentiful. 
With reference to given names, corpus planning involves the decisions 
about which individual given names to admit, which to enforce, which to 
forbid, which to encourage, which to discourage; which new given names 
to introduce into the pool of acceptable names, which existing given names 
to change, modify or replace (and with what¢), how many given names to 
accept per individual and whether to allow androgynous given names. This 
list is by no means complete. 

The corpus planning options for surnames include mostly (though not 
exclusively) decisions concerning surname change: for instance, whether to 
encourage or discourage surname change; which naturally formed surnames 
to protect from unauthorised use; what (if any) artificial surnames to accept; 
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or how many surnames to allow per individual. Planning might also include 
questions of whether double-barrelled surnames are acceptable; whether to 
allow or enforce the use of patronymics; whether to allow (or perhaps even 
enforce) the feminine forms of surnames and, if so, whether these should 
indicate marital status. Last but not least, should women (be allowed to, 
have to) change their surname at marriage¢ 

At the level of status planning, there are other options in relation to 
given names and/or surnames: which types of given names (characteristic 
of which language variety) to admit, which to enforce, which to forbid, 
which to encourage, which to discourage; what form of surnames to enforce 
(typical of what language?) and — wherever applicable — with what suffixes; 
whether the allowed surname change is to be unidirectional only (to the 
majority form, but not in the opposite direction); what orthographic form 
of foreign names to admit (to what degree can the original spelling be 
retained¢). It might further have to be decided which (if any) letters alien to 
the script of the state language can be accepted. Finally, should the rules be 
the same if the bearer of a foreign name is not a foreigner but a citizen of the 
state or a member of an officially recognised minority? 


minority minority name minority minority name 


1. Strong assimilation 2. Weak assimilation 


3. Weak dissimilation 4. Strong dissimilation 


majority majority name 


majority majority name 


majority 


minority minority name 


5. The laissez-faire model 


Figure 13.1 Five models demonstrating the relationship between minority and majority 
given names. 
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According to which forms of given names (majority, minority or both) 
can be legally chosen by the majority and which by a minority, five models 
of their mutual relationship can be distinguished (see Figure 13.1). 

Model 1 (strong assimilation) used to be typical of Lusatia in Germany 
(until 2007), as well as, until recently, France. Similarly, in Turkey only 
Turkish names can be legally given to Kurds or Assyrians (and only the 
Turkish alphabet is admissible in names, excluding the letters W, Q and X 
present in many Kurdish names). Model 2 (weak assimilation) used to be in 
force in Poland until 1 March 2015, when new regulations gave parents far 
more freedom. Dutch Moroccans can choose only Moroccan names, though 
ethnic Dutch are free to choose any name (model 3, weak dissimilation). In 
Nazi-occupied Wartheland (Poland), Jews were obliged to have only Jewish 
names, while Poles were required to have Polish names and Germans had to 
have German ones (model 4, strong dissimilation). Finally, the laissez-faire 
model (5) is typical of English-speaking states, such as the USA, as well as 
many Latin American states. 


For What Ends? 


This question is best answered by having a closer look at some laws 
regulating surname change: 


Whiosek o zmiane nazwiska nie podlega uwzglednieniu, gdy wnioskodawca 
ubiega sie o zmiane nazwiska na nazwisko historyczne, wstawione na polu 
kultury i nauki, dziatalnosci politycznej, spotecznej albo wojskowe; [...]. 
(Ustawa z dnia 15 listopada 1956 r. o zmianie imion i nazwisk) 


Applications for surname change will not be considered if the applicant 
is seeking to adopt a historic surname, famous in culture and academic 
research, political, public or military activity [...]. (Law of 15 November 
1956 on the change of given names and surnames [Poland]: article 3; 
translation by the author) 


Uudeksi sukunimeksi ei voida hyvdksyd sukunimed, joka on Suomessa 
merkitty vdest6tietojarjestelmadn, eikd nimed, jonka yleisesti tiedetddn vakiin- 
tuneen mddardtyn kotimaisen tai vierasmaalaisen suvun nimeksi, ellei tahdin ole 
olemassa erityistd syytd. (Nimilaki, 1985: § 12) 


A surname that has been entered into the Finnish Population Register 
or a name that is commonly known to have been established as the 
name of a given Finnish or foreign family cannot be approved as a new 
surname, unless there is a special reason for the approval. (Names Act 
[Finland], 1985: § 12; translation by the Finnish Ministry of Justice) 
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Efternavne, der her i landet beeres af 2.000 personer eller ferre, er beskyttede og 
kan ikke tages af andre [...]. (Navnelov, 2005: § 3) 


Last names borne by 2,000 individuals or less in Denmark are protected 
and cannot be adopted by other individuals [...]. (Names Act [Denmark], 
2005: § 3; translation by the Danish Department of Family Affairs) 


Sooviavalduses palutud uueks perekonnanimeks ei voi olla méne tuntud 
tegelase voi mone iildtuntud sugukonna perekonnanimi ega perekonnanimi, mis 
on kantud perekonnanimede kaitseregistrisse (§ 16), samuti perekonnanimi, 
millel on halb voi labane tahendus, halb kéla voi mis on liiga laialt tarvitusel, 
kui ka perekonnanimi, millel voorkeelne kuju, kui perekonnanime muutmise 
sooviavaldaja on Eesti rahvusest voi kui sooviavaldajal on eestikujuline pere- 
konnanimi. (Perekonnanimede korraldamise seadus, 1934: § 11) 


A requested new surname may not be a surname of a well-known figure 
or of a generally known family or a surname which has been entered 
into the protection register of surnames (§ 16), nor a surname, which 
has derogatory or vulgar meaning, is ill-sounding or which is in too wide 
use, nor a non-Estonian surname, if the person requesting change of 
surname is of Estonian origin or has an Estonian name. (Surnames Act 
[Estonia], 1934: § 11; translation in Supreme Court of Estonia, 2001) 


As can be seen, the same process (surname change) can be controlled 
by the state for various purposes. Thus Poland protects only famous 
surnames, whether in use or extinct. By contrast, Finland seems to be 
strongly promoting surname variety: unless there is a special reason (which 
in practice means being able to prove that one’s ancestors used a particular 
surname), no surnames already in use by someone else may be chosen. As 
a consequence, in the 1990s Finland underwent a wave of enthusiastic 
surname changes, since it was easy to do so without having to state the 
reason. Now the state has quite a high proportion (40.91%) of surnames 
with just one holder, and surnames with between two and nine holders 
account for a further 27.11% (Paikkala, 2002). Denmark, meanwhile, 
attempts to protect only the rarer surnames, regardless of their historical 
connotations, which ultimately increases the number of the most popular 
ones on the ‘rich-get-richer’ principle. By contrast, Estonia protects historic 
surnames, while at the same time discouraging citizens from choosing too 
frequent ones, and preserves national heritage by prohibiting a change to a 
non-native name. The latter part of the provisions has now been changed 
though, with a constitutional judgement that makes it possible for those 
of Estonian origin or with Estonian surnames to request a non-Estonian 
surname (Supreme Court of Estonia, 2001). Incidentally, it must be borne 
in mind that the Finnish Population Register comprises the surnames of 
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all Finnish citizens, whereas Estonia’s register covers only those that are 
state-protected. 

It appears that if any discernible motive behind a name policy can be 
identified at all (other than something being done a particular way merely by 
force of inertia), it will be either bureaucratic ease or ‘the national interest’, 
however it might be construed. The former motivates, among others, a limit 
on the number of given names or on the number of letters in a given name. 
In the laws cited above, for example, bureaucratic efficiency seems to stand 
behind the promotion of surname variety, since a multitude of individuals 
with the same given name and surname might lead to administrative diffi- 
culties. The latter motivation (national interest) lies behind many instances 
of encouraged or forced name assimilation. 


By What Means? 


The tools for both corpus and status planning are name laws which 
regulate the permissible shape of personal names, and many European states 
today have such special name laws or language laws pertaining to names. 
Szépe (1994: 48) lists as such states Belarus, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Moldova, Russia, Serbia, Slovakia and Ukraine. Other European 
states and territories with such laws include Croatia (1992, amended 2012), 
Denmark (2005), the Faroe Islands (2002), Finland (1985, with later amend- 
ments), Iceland (1996, amended 1998 and 2006), Macedonia (1995), Norway 
(2002), Slovenia (2006) and Sweden (1982, with later amendments). Where 
there are no special name laws, rules on personal names may be found inter- 
spersed among various laws, including language acts, laws on citizenship 
and/or civil registry and laws on the rights of national minorities. This is the 
case in Germany, where regulations concerning names are to be found in the 
Civil Code (BGB) and some other legal acts. 

Another means of official control over naming is the existence of special 
state-supported language boards (language regulators), which today exist 
in many states of Europe. Sometimes their role is purely advisory, with the 
actual decision made by a court or the relevant government department; in 
other cases their decrees are legally binding. 


With What Effect? 


The effects of LPP with regard to names are manifold. One is the 
extension (or, conversely, depletion) of the available pool of names. Another 
is the apparent homogeneity of a state’s population: personal names are 
strong (however inaccurate)! indicators of their bearers’ ethnicity, therefore 
their assimilation to the national/state language form, effected perhaps ‘in 
the national interest’, gives a false impression that there are no minorities in 
a state or that their number is lower than it actually is. 
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Yet another likely effect of certain policies on names is the emergence of 
a system wherein an individual has in fact two parallel names: one officially 
recorded and the other for private use. For lack of a more suitable term, the 
phenomenon might be called dionymy, on the model of the Greek-based terms 
polyonymy and diglossia. The latter refers to the use within a single society 
of two separate language codes, each of which serves a distinct function; 
these codes are complementary and not in conflict with each other. Their 
functional separation is most often along the lines of an H (High) language 
for religion, education, high culture and so on vis-a-vis an L (Low) language 
for everyday life, home or a lower work sphere. It is noteworthy that Joshua 
A. Hshman (1972: 74) expanded the original notion introduced by Charles 
Ferguson (1959); while Ferguson referred only to complementary varieties of 
the same language, Fishman used the term diglossia for different languages as 
well. Thus Lusatian Sorbs for many years had an official German name (and 
despite the 2007 minority law change mostly still do) used in documents, 
at school or at work, and a private Sorbian name for everyday informal use; 
the Sorbian names are also the ones traditionally inscribed on tombstones. 
In many European states the Roma have two given names: one for official 
registration and for identity documents, the other for private use. In the 
Balkans, following Islamisation in the 18th and 19th centuries, many people 
had two names: their old baptismal names and the new Muslim ones. In 
France after the Revolution, Breton names (and any other minority names) 
were forbidden, with the ban lifted only in the 1970s. This practice led to 
a system of double naming. Dotowy-Rybiriska (2011: 199) recalls a conver- 
sation with an elderly informant from Lower Brittany, who told her of a 
particular guessing game: whenever an obituary appears in a newspaper 
with the official French-language version of the name of the deceased, the 
local people try to guess who actually died, since in everyday life they only 
use the Breton names. 

An interesting phenomenon described in reference to the Pomak popu- 
lation in Bulgaria is the existence of the so-called duck-rabbit names (the 
concept of a duck-rabbit, a figure that can be perceived as either one or the 
other, comes from the writings of Ludwig Wittgenstein). They are names of 
ambiguous etymology, which can be interpreted as both Christian-Bulgarian 
and Muslim-Turkish, such as Manjo (Muslim Osman or Christian Manol) or 
Veli (Karagiannis, 2005: 158f.). 

A consequence of frequent changes of official names — common in border 
territories — is name instability. Neuburger tells the story of Hasan, a Pomak 
from the village of Bachkovo in the Balkans: 


His saga began during the First Balkan War when Bulgarian troops 
occupied his village. Hasan, along with his family and all the Pomaks 
of his village, was forced by the Bulgarian authorities to change his 
Turco-Arabic name to a Slavic name, in his case ‘Dragan’. A change in 
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politics after the Second Balkan War in 1913 opened the door for Dragan 
to change his name back to Hasan; so he did. During World War I], 
however, he was again compelled to change his name to Dragan, in line 
with the wartime Law on Names. After the Communist takeover in 
1944, Dragan was able to change his name back to Hasan when the 
Fascist policy was reversed. But with the movement toward national 
integration in the 1960s, Hasan was obliged, yet again, to change his 
name to Dragan. After the fall of Communism in Bulgaria in November 
1989, Dragan was allowed to resume his original name, Hasan. In his 
one lifetime, Hasan, along with the rest of Bulgaria’s Pomak popula- 
tion, changed his name six times, as Muslim names moved in and out of 
Bulgarian national focus. (Neuberger, 2004: 142) 


Name Ideology 


This category, on the obvious model of language ideology, pertains to 
what people think specifically about names. Name ideology is very heavily 
culture-dependent. For example, people may assume the following about 
the names they are to bear: 


¢ Everybody must have a surname: this idea is taken for granted today, but 
not necessarily so several centuries ago, as evidenced in central Europe 
during the 18th and 19th centuries by the resistance of the Jewish popu- 
lation to compulsory surnames. 

¢ A given name must enable one to identify the gender (in Germany, 
Iceland and Poland, but not traditionally in Anglophone countries). 

¢ There is a limit to the number of an individual’s given names (Poland). 

¢ Living siblings (with the same surname) cannot be given the same first 
name(s); a name already used by a sibling, if this is to be the only given 
name, is forbidden in, for example, Finland. 

* A name is not to show that a person’s ancestors used to be nobility 
(Austria). 

* Aname is not to subject the bearer to ridicule (many countries). 

¢ Aname is to identify the bearer’s father (Iceland, Russia). 

¢ In the case of name change, common surnames are not as valuable as 
rare ones or those of a famous personage, which are protected from use 
by outsiders (Denmark, Estonia); but names that are too common can 
also be deemed unsuitable (Estonia). 

¢ The boundary between a given name and a surname is not to be crossed; 
that is, surnames are not to be bestowed on children as given names 
(Anglophone countries do not conform to this). The fact that a surname 
happens to be homonymous with an existing given name is sufficient 
reason for name change (Poland). 
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A great divide with respect to the perception of personal names seems to 
exist between Roman-law European states and Anglophone common-law 
states. In the former, a given name has to appear as such (which often means 
its inclusion in a special state-accepted list) and is frequently expected to be 
gender-specific. Surname change is permitted only as an exception, entailing 
much paperwork or even acourt decision, and it must be for a good reason. If 
an administrative decision is contested by an individual, it is usually because 
of the rejection of a given name due, for example, to its foreign origin, or 
because the name policies of two different states are incompatible (as in 
the Garcia Avello case”). Under common law, however, a name is seen as 
temporary and changeable practically at will (for non-fraudulent purposes). 
Nearly any word, including appellatives and surnames, can be adopted as a 
given name. Surnames of newborns are largely a matter of parental choice. 
Consequently, the limits of personal freedom are looser: if individuals in the 
USA demand more naming freedom, it is not in connection with the right 
to bestow a foreign name from outside a state list, but often when seeking 
to bestow a series of digits, a pictogram, or just ome name instead of a given 
name and a surname (see Larson, 2011; Stingl, 2010). 


Name Practice 


Given the fact that personal names are subject to official registration, it 
would appear that policies affecting them leave little leeway for major diver- 
sions from the enforced form (other than the above-mentioned dionymy). 
However, it is not always so. For instance, until 1986 the policy on given 
names in Poland was theoretically the adherence to a state list of names, 
which was at the disposal of clerks in state registry offices and which, when 
published in 1983, included 656 male and 521 female names (see Bubak, 
1983). In 2007 a supplement with 54 more names (some in two spelling 
variants) was added to the list (Rada Jezyka Polskiego, 2007). Even so, the 
total number of acceptable names in 2007 only slightly exceeded 1200. 
Nevertheless, a 1995 dictionary of given names currently used in Poland is a 
book of over 400 pages, with well over 12,000 entries, which clearly shows 
that many more are allowed in practice than in theory. Apparently quite a 
lot is left at the discretion of the clerks, and a name rejected in one registry 
might be accepted in another. 

More proof of the discrepancy between theory and practice comes from 
Lithuania. Under Lithuanian law all given names and surnames of citizens 
are to follow the rules of the Lithuanian language, which means rendering 
non-Lithuanian names according to pronunciation at the expense of the 
original spelling. Consequently, in the names of the Polish national minority, 
Polish letters and digraphs non-existent in Lithuanian (4, ¢, ¢, §, 1, Z, 4, 6, w, 
CZ, Sz, rz/z), are replaced with Lithuanian letters of similar phonetic value 
(om/on, em/en, c, s,n, z,1,u, v, ¢, §, Z).2 Geminates are also replaced with single 
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consonants. However, as the European Foundation of Human Rights (2012) 
found, there are nearly 8800 cases of officially registered names that do not 
meet this requirement. For instance, there are about 300 people in Lithuania 
whose names contain cz, over 3000 names with rz, nearly as many instances 
of un and well over 100 names with w. 


Conclusion 


Personal naming policies have received little scholarly interest to date and, 
to the best of the present author’s knowledge, there have been hardly any 
attempts to incorporate them systematically into the theoretical framework 
of LPP. The reason for this is perhaps not so much the lack of data as such 
but, rather, the conviction that decisions about names belong elsewhere, for 
example in the realm of history, law or cultural studies. Consequently, the 
relevant data can hardly be found in books on LPP; instead, they are inter- 
spersed in onomastic, historical, anthropological or socio-political analyses, 
in legal studies, memoirs, reportage-type writing and even the media. 
Some of the phenomena referred to in the present work are classified as 
onomastic colonialism or political onomastics (Alia, 2009), linguistic human rights 
(Skutnabb-Kangas & Bucak, 1995) or the politics of personal naming (Herbert, 
1997). The present chapter does not claim to be a comprehensive text on the 
topic; rather, it aims to outline the field, tentatively defining the elements 


of name policies and proposing certain solutions. Clearly more work in the 
field is needed. 


Notes 


(1) Liulevicius (2000: 34) gives the example of the ‘three Smiths’ in the Lithuanian town 
of Mariampol (in Lithuanian Marijampolé) around the time of the First World War: 
Heinrich Schmidt, a nationalist Pole and a Roman Catholic; Kowalski, an Orthodox 
Russian; and Kusnjetzow, a genuine German and a member of the Evangelical 
community. ‘Surnames were not reliable indicators of what a person’s hotly professed 
identity would turn out to be’, Liulevicius concluded. 

(2) A case brought to the European Court of Justice against the state of Belgium, con- 
cerning the surname of children in a mixed (Spanish—Belgian) marriage. 

(3) The letters a and ¢ do exist in Lithuanian but with a different phonetic value than in 
Polish. 
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14 Is the Official Use of Names 
in Norway Determined by 
the Place-Names Act or by 
Attitudes? 


Aud-Kirsti Pedersen 


Introduction 


Since 1 July 1991 the spelling and official use of place names in Norway 
has been determined by the Norwegian Place-Names Act (abbreviated here 
as PNA), the act applying to names of the majority language, Norwegian, 
and the minority languages Sami and Kven.! The PNA was revised in 2006 
and the cultural aspect of place names was underlined in the revision. 
Although the PNA has been in force for well over 20 years, its intentions 
have proved difficult to implement, and in this chapter I will highlight two 
of the problems. First I will explain some of the rules established in order 
to determine the official spelling of place names and then the principles 
in the Act regulating the official use of place names. Then I will highlight 
some problems related to the spelling and use of place names, which will 
be discussed in the light of factors relating to attitudes to languages and 
language use in multilingual contexts, since attitudes ‘provide a coherent 
map of the social world’ (Garrett et al., 2003: 3). In this chapter, the concept 
of attitude is broadly understood as the feelings, values and beliefs that 
people hold, particularly in relation to the issues under discussion (Garrett 
et al., 2003: 2). 

The purpose of the PNA is to safeguard the cultural heritage of place 
names, as laid out in the Act’s first article: 


Formalet med denne lova er a ta vare pd stadnamn som kulturminne, gi dei ei 
skriftform som er praktisk og tenleg, og medverke til kjennskap til og aktiv bruk 
av namna. (Lov om stadnamn, 1990: § 1) 


The purpose of this Act is to safeguard place names as cultural 
monuments, to determine a spelling which is practical and usable and 
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to promote knowledge and active use of the names. (Translation in 
Helleland & Larsen, 2006: 4) 


In order to fulfil this aim, the PNA states that place names should be given 
a standardised spelling based on the local inherited pronunciation, handed 
down from generation to generation, as expressed in article 4 of the Act: 


Dersom ikkje anna er fastsett i denne lova, skal det ved fastsetjing av 
skrivemdten av stadnamn takast utgangspunkt i den nedervde lokale uttalen. 
(Lov om stadnamn, 1990: § 4) 


Unless otherwise provided by this Act, for the determination of the 
spelling the point of departure shall be the inherited local spoken form 
of the name. (Translation in Helleland & Larsen, 2006: 5) 


The PNA also promotes knowledge and active use of these forms of place 
names on official maps, road signs and in registers. However, a spelling 
based on the inherited local pronunciation of Norwegian farm names is very 
often not desired by the farm owners. Official use of Sami and Kven place 
names has proved very difficult to implement in the public sector in spite 
of the straightforward intention expressed in the PNA. It might, therefore, 
be asked what in fact governs the standardisation and public use of place 
names in Norway: is it the rules set out in the PNA or attitudes among 
public-sector employees and the general public? 


Implementation Issues 


Spelling and official use of Norwegian farm names 


Farm names have both a spoken (dialectal) and a written form, and the 
dialectal pronunciation of a name is looked upon as the most original and 
truest form of a name, known as ‘den nedervde lokale uttalen’ (the inherited 
local pronunciation). Since farm names refer to property, the names have 
been written down, and many farm names may have a long written 
tradition. However, the spelling of the names has changed over the centuries 
according to varying writing traditions through time. 

During the period of Danish rule in Norway (1450-1814), the spelling of 
farm names was heavily influenced by the spelling traditions of the Danish 
language, while from the end of the 19th century there have been official 
efforts to Norwegianise the official spellings of place names. The Cadastre 
Commission of 1878 was important in the process of the Norwegianisation 
of place names. Farm names received new Norwegianised spellings, which 
were to be used on public maps and cadastres, but the new spellings were 
not implemented in all contexts, with the older Danish-influenced spellings 
of names still used in many instances, for example in land registers and deeds 
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of conveyance. As a result of this, people have become accustomed to the 
obsolete spellings, perceiving them as ‘correct‘ and ‘true’ forms. At the same 
time, people have continued to use the inherited local pronunciation of the 
names in general everyday speech, so a diglossic relationship has developed 
between the written forms of farm names and the dialectal forms used in 
speech. This is the situation for many farm and village names, but not for 
place names that can be described as landscape-based names. In general, 
people prefer a spelling close to the dialectal form for landscape-based 
names, but when it comes to farm names, randomly chosen spellings from 
earlier times are commonly preferred, particularly if the name also functions 
as a family name (Larsen, 2008: 359). 

There have been many cases where farmers and landowners have 
opposed a spelling decided by the authorities and complained about the 
decision. Mostly, such spelling decisions are made by the Norwegian 
Mapping Authority, based on recommendations given by philologists 
specialised in the field of onomastics. Randomly arisen spellings run counter 
to the purpose of the PNA, which is to safeguard place names as cultural 
monuments. Conflicting views on the spelling of farm names are nothing 
new, and the very emergence of the PNA is related to this conflict. In 1961, 
a spelling conflict led to a case that came before the Norwegian Supreme 
Court, which found against the state, as it had no legal authority on the 
matter (NOU, 1983: 42). In 2008, farmers from Wstre Toten municipality, 
in Oppland county, opposed the spellings of a number of farm names as 
determined by the Mapping Authority, for example Kvem, Hol, Hom and 
Alstad instead of the farmers’ preferred spellings Hveem, Hoel, Homb and 
Alfstad (Moshagen, 2008; Tonsberg, 2013). The farmers from Wstre Toten 
set up their own lobbying organisation, Navnebeskyttelsen Norge (Name 
Protection Norway), which engaged successfully with politicians in the 
Storting, the Norwegian parliament. By January 2009, their arguments 
had convinced all the members of the Storting, who adopted a unanimous 
resolution that changes to the spellings of farm names in official use could 
not be made against the will of the farmer or landowner.’ Why is there 
such a widespread belief among both ordinary people and politicians that 
farm names should not be cultivated as cultural heritage, even if the PNA 
clearly states that the purpose of PNA is to preserve place names as cultural 
monuments¢ This issue will be discussed further below. 


Official use of Sami and Kven place names 


From the mid-19th century, the Norwegian authorities began to 
implement a strict Norwegianisation policy on the SAmi and Kven minority 
populations so as to assimilate them linguistically and culturally into the 
Norwegian population. At that time, Norwegianisation had two different 
meanings, applied both to the strategy to reform the Danish written 
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language towards Norwegian, and to the effort to assimilate the Sami 
and Kven people into the Norwegian culture (Bull, 2005). As a part of this 
assimilation policy, S4mi and Kven place names were, as far as possible, to 
be changed into Norwegian. Special instructions were issued in 1876 for the 
transposition into Norwegian of SAmi and Kven farm names, and further 
instructions were given later for names used on official maps (Helander, 
2008, 2009a, 2009b). The period of Norwegianisation lasted until the 
1950s. Although the Norwegianisation of Sami and Kven toponymy was 
discontinued long ago, the effects of this policy are still noticeable in the 
public use, or rather the lack of use, of SAmi and Kven place names. As it is 
not given that place names belonging to these minority languages will be in 
official public use, article 9 of the PNA explicitly states that: 


Samiske og kvenske stadnamn som blir nytta blant folk som bur fast pa eller har 
neeringsmessig tilknyting til staden, skal til vanleg brukast av det offentlege t.d. 
pa kart, skilt, i register saman med eventuelt norsk namn. (Lov om stadnamn, 


1990: § 9) 


Sami and Kven place names which are used among people who are per- 
manently settled in a place, or who have occupational connections to 
a place, will normally be used by public authorities e.g. on maps, signs, 
and in registers, together with any existing Norwegian name. (Trans- 
lation by the author) 


The official modern mapping of Norway dates back to the establish- 
ment of Den militere oppmdling (the Military Survey) in 1773, but maps 
containing Norwegian and Sami place names had been made earlier, during 
work to determine the boundary between Norway and Sweden in 1742-45 
(Schnitler, 1929-85). As a part of the Norwegianisation policy, the first 
instructions regarding how S4mi place names should be written on maps 
were issued in 1886 (Bergsland, 1991: 19). The Norwegian name, or a trans- 
lation of the SAmi name into Norwegian, should be written first, while the 
Sami name could be added in parentheses. Due to this, many Norwegian 
names were introduced to places where they had never previously existed. 
Such artificially created place names have in many instances remained on 
public maps, with some later entering spoken usage too. One of the implica- 
tions of the Norwegianisation policy is the apparent public opinion that 
minority-language place names are found only among those derived from 
the landscape, and that names of farms, villages and settlements are not a 
part of the toponymy of the minority languages (Pedersen, 2009: 48). Sami 
landscape-based names have gradually been corrected in accordance with 
the local use of names. Kven place names were almost totally absent from 
public maps until 1994 (Karikoski & Pedersen, 1996). 

The special language regulations in another law, the Sami Act, were 
adopted in 1990 and implemented in 1992. Today, 10 municipalities in 
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the four northernmost counties have become a part of the Sami Language 
Administrative Area, where these regulations apply, and some further 
municipalities are considering joining. However, the Sami language is not 
very visible on road signs outside the ‘core’ area of Finnmark county, even 
if the language regulations in the SAmi Act and the PNA are unambigu- 
ous. Until 2011 there were only four road signs outside Finnmark county 
featuring Sami place names, all of which were in the neighbouring county 
of Troms, while Kven place names were to be found on road signs only in 
Finnmark county until 2013, when the first trilingual road signs were put up 
in the municipality of Storfjord, in Troms county. In 2011, four more Sami 
place names were added to road signs in Troms county (in the municipality 
of Skanland) and Nordland county got its first SAmi road signs that same 
year. On 2 February 2011, the very first road sign in Lule Sami (one of the 
Sami languages) appeared for Baddddjo, the parallel name to Bodo, the capital 
of Nordland county (see the map of Norwegian counties in Figure 14.1). 
The second official Lule Sami name on a road sign appeared on 11 October 
2011, at Divtasvuotna/Tysfjord, which is also the only officially bilingual 
municipality name in Lule Sami and Norwegian. 


Svalbard As Siar’ 
- a @e 
Or" 


Figure 14.1 Map showing Norwegian county boundaries. 
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Apart from the names on maps and these road signs, not much has been 
done since the implementation of the PNA to render minority-language 
place names visible. The official recognition of parallel Sami and Kven 
names in postal addresses is still lacking, and Posten Noreg, the Norwegian 
postal service, has not shown any willingness to meet the regulations set by 
the PNA. There are several factors that might explain this situation, as will 
be examined below. 


Discussion 


Spelling of Norwegian farm and village names 


Basically, it seems as if we are dealing with two very different problems 
in the enforcement of the PNA, but if we look more closely into this matter, 
we will find that both implementation problems of the PNA concern 
circumstances where place names are found in multilingual contexts. The 
disputed spellings of many Norwegian farm and village names are in most 
cases spellings that go back to the time when Danish was the written 
language in Norway and when the Norwegian language existed only as 
spoken local dialects. The governing class during the Danish period was to 
a large extent a foreign elite, mostly of Danish and German origin, which 
was a deliberate administrative measure to control the Norwegian common 
people (Indrebg, 2001: 297-299). The written language of the elite enjoyed 
high prestige, whereas spoken Norwegian was disparaged and considered 
a vulgar variation of Danish (Aasen, 1996 [1848]: 7), at least at the end 
of the Danish period. Epithets such as ‘vanskapt dansk’ (spoiled Danish) 
and ‘merranorsk’ (mare Norwegian) (Elseth, 1989: 26) and the use of adjec- 
tives such as simpel, plump, latterlig, grov (vulgar, crude, ridiculous, coarse) 
(Indrebg, 2001: 302) when referring to the Norwegian language bear witness 
to attitudes that were typical at a time when the language was used only in 
informal settings, while the so-called ‘dannet dagligtale’ was used in formal 
settings, described by Haugen (1966: 31) as a ‘Colloquial Standard, the daily 
speech of the educated classes’. 

Danish was the only written language until Landsmal, meaning ‘the 
language of the land/country’, a written standard based on Norwegian 
dialects, was codified by Ivar Aasen during the 19th century. Gradually, 
this new written language came into use, and since 1885 the two written 
standards of Norwegian have enjoyed equal status in law, if not in practice. 
From 1929, Landsmal was renamed Nynorsk, meaning ‘new Norwegian’, and 
the Danish or Dano-Norwegian standard was renamed Bokmal, meaning 
‘book language’. During the 20th century, attitudes to spoken Norwegian 
changed entirely, becoming more positive. Since the 1970s, in particular, 
it has become a generally accepted attitude that all dialects are suitable, 
good and respected for use in all domains, in both formal and informal 
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settings. Indeed, all kinds of linguistic varieties are seen as appropriate in 
every official and formal domain, as well as in private and informal domains, 
for example from the podium of the Storting, from the church pulpit, in 
university lectures and other public situations. In fact, if individuals choose 
not to speak their mother tongue (the local dialect they acquired first), 
such linguistic praxis is often regarded negatively, as if it might express an 
attempt to show distance to their local and personal background. 

Nonetheless, although a generally adopted standard spoken variant 
does not exist, linguists have recently been discussing this matter, and some 
argue that the variety of Norwegian spoken in the Oslo region of south- 
eastern Norway functions as a prestige norm for other spoken Norwegian 
varieties (Royneland, 2009). The majority of Norwegians write Bokmal even 
if they speak a dialect closer to Nynorsk. Many express negative attitudes 
to Nynorsk, whereas Bokmal is looked upon as ‘normal’ and ‘unmarked’. 
Compared with Bokmal, the use of Nynorsk is looked upon as ‘marked’ or 
distinct. An illustration of the inequality between the two languages is the 
fact that journalists are not allowed to write Nynorsk in the country’s most 
widely circulated newspapers, such as Aftenposten, VG and Dagbladet, which 
are all published in Oslo but distributed all over the country. 

Despite the fact that Norwegian dialects are used today in both formal 
and informal settings, and it is seen as positive to maintain and use local 
dialects, the use of dialectal pronunciation is looked upon differently when 
it comes to the public use of farm, property and village names. It emerges 
that familiar written forms of such names, with often randomly derived 
orthographies, are considered to be better and more correct than the 
dialectal forms. In external or formal contexts it is common to pronounce 
place names in accordance with their written form, while the inherited 
local pronunciation might be considered improper or just an informal rural 
pronunciation: a kind of unpolished vulgar form. An utterance such as ‘de 
heite Rekvik, men vi sei no beere Rekvika’ (it’s called Rekvik, but we just say 
Rekvika) is characteristic in many cases where the indefinite form of aname 
(i.e. Rekvik in this case) is associated with the use of the name in formal 
and public contexts, whereas the definite form (Rekvika) is the form used in 
informal and local contexts. Although the name may have never been used 
historically in an indefinite form in dialectal speech, many place names 
have been incorrectly recorded with an indefinite form in writing, leading 
many people to insist that the indefinite form is the correct one because 
it is the common written form of the name. A quarter of appeals against 
decisions made pursuant to the PNA concern the marking of definiteness 
in names, and in all of these cases the complainant has wanted to use 
the indefinite form of a name where a definite form has been determined 
(Larsen, 2008: 358). 

If traditional and often randomly derived spellings are rated more highly 
by the general public than philologically correct spellings, there are probably 
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several reasons for this. A spelling that conflicts with the orthographic rules of 
Norwegian may give connotations that the correct spelling does not convey, 
for example Sch/oll instead of Skjo/, in which the Sch- sequence indicates that 
the name may have German origins while Sk- indicates Norwegian origin. 
The spelling Annexstad instead of the Norwegian spelling Annekstad also 
hints at possibly foreign origins. Why is a foreign origin considered better 
than Norwegian¢ If we look into the past, the ruling elite in Norway was 
of almost completely foreign origin, mainly Danish and German, and the 
ruling class with its power and wealth represented something ‘better’ in the 
eyes of common people. 

Spellings such as Sondre Gardlaus, Stabu, Kvaleng and Ponnenga, which are 
all from @stre Toten municipality and recommended by Stadnamntenesta 
(the Place-Name Service), the official advisory body, instead of Gaardlos 
Sondre, Stabo, Hvaleng and Fanengen, exhibit a number of differences: syntac- 
tical, morphological, phonological, orthographic and semantic. Randomly 
spelt place names of the latter sort are undoubtedly evaluated more 
positively by many than Norwegianised spellings imposed by the Cadastre 
Commission of 1878 or later by the Mapping Authority during the 19th and 
20th centuries. 

A common difference between older spellings of names and the present 
Norwegian orthography is the grapheme <aa> for <a>. The grapheme 
<a> was introduced in Norwegian in 1917, but in many personal names it 
is still common to write <aa> instead of <a>. The spelling <aa> conveys 
perhaps an impression of age and a touch of nobility. This view is supported 
by remarks found in an online discussion where spellings of personal names 
are under evaluation: 


Mange tror Camilla er finere enn Kamilla, Carl finere enn Karl, Marthe finere 
enn Marte, Aage finere enn Age. Noen ganger kan det bli komisk nar man 
vil ha h i etternavnet Dal, for hvor skal man plassere dené Dahl eller Dalh¢ 
(Kompelien, 2011) 


Many believe that Camilla is posher than Kamilla, Carl posher than Karl, 
Marthe posher than Marte, Aage posher than Age. Sometimes it can be 
comical if somebody is trying to insert an h in the surname Dal [lit. 
‘valley’], because where should it be added¢ Dahl or Dalh¢ (Translation 
by the author) 


In this discussion, it was also mentioned that it is not only snobbery that 
makes people prefer spellings that diverge from the current Norwegian 
orthography. For example, a man with the first name Aage may be named 
after his father, who was born before 1917, and has therefore retained the 
obsolete spelling rather than the more modern Age. Similarly, Crown Prince 
Haakon Magnus is named after his great-grandfather, King Haakon VII, 
who took his regnal name in 1905. One man named Dag Aage, however, 
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writes that he and his wife chose to use current Norwegian spellings in the 
names of their children born in the 1970s, with <K> instead of <Ch> and 
<A> instead of <Aa> (Lokke, 2011). 

This principle of tradition could also be applied to farm names. If you 
inherit a farm with a name spelt Dahl instead of Dal, from which your 
family acquired the surname Dahl, you will grow up with an emotional 
attachment to the name and its particular spelling. In such cases it is likely 
that names function as symbols of personal identity and we may assume 
that the strong commitment to particular written name forms reflects an 
identification with the formal expression of the name. Indeed, place names 
can perform different functions; for example, a place name (with a certain 
spelling) can be an expression of individual values or an expression of collec- 
tive cultural values (Pedersen, 2012). 

It is common for the written form of a language to have higher prestige 
than the spoken language, and the high prestige of the obsolete spellings of 
Norwegian place names could be interpreted in this light. But the dominant 
written language norm in Norway was originally foreign, and this creates 
a different situation compared with the language situation in, for example, 
Denmark or Sweden. The connotations of the obsolete spellings may 
vary in the population depending on individual attitudes and convictions 
regarding the language varieties, resulting in sharp differences in views on 
place names. 

Many family names derive from the names of farms, and people with 
these names may thus argue that the spelling of the farm name should 
conform to the family name. This ignores, however, the fact that the farm 
name is primary and the family name is secondary. The place name belongs 
toa collective cultural context and will have arisen long ago: nobody knows 
today who was the first to introduce the name. For this reason, the rules 
in the PNA emphasise that standardisation of a name should primarily be 
based on the inherited local pronunciation. Earlier spellings should, however, 
be taken into account, and the opinion of the owner should also be con- 
sidered, but the spelling cannot be against the standardisation principles of 
the Norwegian language. Although a farm may be private property and the 
farm may bear an inherited name, the name itself is not private. Inherited 
place names are part of a collective cultural context, and the standardisa- 
tion rules have been developed on the dual basis of democratic principles 
and philological knowledge. The standardisation principles of the PNA are 
intended to apply to the spelling of collectively owned place names. 


Official use of Sami and Kven place names 


The most important implementation problems of the PNA related to 
Sami and Kven place names do not concern the spelling of the names but 
the lack of official use of the names. In a survey (Pedersen, 2009), the public 
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agencies subject to the PNA were asked to provide information on the efforts 
made to achieve multilingual use of place names. Questions were directed to 
the Ministry of Culture, the Norwegian Mapping Authority, the Norwegian 
Public Roads Administration, Posten Noreg, the Sami Place-Name Service 
and 90 municipalities in which Sami place names are found, and in some of 
them also Kven names. The Norwegian Mapping Authority has fulfilled the 
intentions of the PNA very conscientiously since the Act came into force. 
The Norwegian Public Roads Administration was long reluctant to use 
multilingual road signs, for practical reasons, and it was claimed that such 
road signs might even be traffic hazards, according to arguments presented 
at meetings in the 1990s between representatives of the Norwegian 
Public Roads Administration and the Place-Name Services. In 2004 the 
northern regional office of the Norwegian Public Roads Administration 
had developed guidelines which allowed for a limited use of multilingual 
road signs (Pedersen, 2009: 43) and more recently the guidelines have been 
revised in the direction of the regulations set by the PNA (Statens vegvesen, 
2014: 54-57). Posten Noreg announced in 2006 that a new postal addressing 
system was to be developed which would make it possible to use two or 
three postal names per postcode (Pedersen, 2009: 43). To my knowledge, this 
has not yet been completed, and two e-mails from me to Posten Noreg have 
so far not been answered. Out of the 90 municipalities in the 2009 survey, 
38 answered that they had treated matters in accordance with the PNA, but 
only three municipalities had taken the initiative themselves to open cases. 
I have not surveyed the municipalities again since, but at least a few more 
have now instigated their own cases concerning the spelling of SAmi and/or 
Kven place names. However, the issue of Sami and Kven place names in the 
municipalities remains largely unresolved. 

In the Norwegianisation period, people became used to minority 
languages not being put into public use, and this attitude is difficult to 


Figure 14.2 The vandalised Bodg—-Badaddjo road sign. Photograph by Tom Melby, Avisa 
Nordland (used with permission). 
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Figure 14.3 The same sign as in Figure 14.2, with the Sami section removed. Photograph 
by Pal Guttormsen, Avisa Nordland (used with permission). 


change. When Baddddjo, the Lule SAmi parallel name to the Norwegian 
town name Bodg, came into force on 6 February 2011, the Sami national 
day, there were intense and unfair reactions, some of which could even be 
characterised as racist. Only five days later the Sami name had been painted 
over (see Figure 14.2). This happened several times, and one night in April 
2011 the Sami part of the sign was removed (see Figure 14.3). Each time the 
road sign has been attacked, the Bode—Badaddjo municipality has put up a 
new sign. 

During the spring and summer of 2011, the Labour Party, which at 
that time led the municipal council in Tromsg, the administrative centre 
of Troms county, decided to apply for the city’s inclusion within the Sami 
Language Administrative Area. There were sizeable protests, and it was 
probably the placing of the Sami name Romssa above the Norwegian name 
Tromso, in the event of the municipality’s inclusion, that was seen as being 
most ‘threatening’. The initiative to apply for inclusion within the Sami 
Language Administrative Area most probably led to the Labour Party losing 
the municipal council election in autumn 2011 to the Conservative Party, 
which had promised to withdraw the application if it won the election. The 
application was duly withdrawn in November 2011. 

What happened in Tromsg and Bodg in 2011 was something very new. 
Both towns are the administrative centres of their counties — Troms and 
Nordland, respectively — and the use of Sami place names along main roads 
there would pose a strong challenge to attitudes that Sami place names do 
not belong in urban areas. The use of SAmi place names indicates that Sami 
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people belong to an area, and there have been intense discussions in the 
local newspapers and online, with many people persistently denying any 
historical existence of a SAmi population in these areas. If there are any Sami, 
it is claimed, they have arrived in recent times, and hence they have no right 
to see a SAmi name on road signs. The strong reactions to the rendering of 
Sami place names visible on road signs should be seen in the light of the long 
Norwegianisation period in Norway, when the aim was to assimilate the 
Sami people into Norwegian culture, and hence Sami language and cultural 
expression were heavily stigmatised. Although the official Norwegianisation 
policy ceased after the 1950s, the impacts of assimilation measures linger 
on. The official avoidance of using minority-language place names has been 
referred to as toponymic silencing (Helander, 2008, 2009b), a practice which 
has become deeply rooted in the Norwegian population. A place name is 
clear evidence of cultural presence in a society, and place names therefore 
serve as strong symbols of ethnic or national identity, in both in-group and 
out-group contexts. According to Saparov (2003: 180), place names are ‘an 
important part of a state’s or nation’s ideological system’. 

Changing ingrained perceptions takes a long time, but ongoing 
arguments and public actions in various fields of society may gradually give 
positive results and reform attitudes in a more positive direction. The new 
situation in the municipality of Skanland, in Troms county, can serve as an 
example. When the PNA came into force in 1991, the local S4mi association 
appealed for official use of Sami road signs in the area, but the initiative was 
strongly discouraged by various sections of the community for many years. 
This resistance has been expressed in different ways, such as the lack of 
response to initiatives from politicians or municipal employees, a decision in 
the municipal council not to use S4mi road signs and a petition among local 
people, including some Sami, against Sami road signs. There have been many 
heated discussions in the local newspapers over the years. When advocates 
for S4mi road signs have from time to time put up home-made wooden 
road signs showing a Sami place name, the signs have been removed the 
following night. Now, since the official road signs finally came in 2011, they 
have so far been left untouched (Norske Samers Riksforbund, 2011). This 
could be interpreted as an indication that the deep-rooted negative attitudes 
to Saminess are slowly changing and moving in a positive direction. This 
has also been the development in Gaivuotna—Kafjord municipality, the first 
municipality in Troms county to be incorporated in the Sami Language Ad- 
ministrative Area, in 1989. The Sami part of the bilingual municipality sign 
there was damaged several times over the first years after its installation, 
and the Roads Administration therefore decided not to replace it further. 
Since new bilingual road signs were taken into use again in 2008, these have 
not been damaged any more. 

The use of multilingual road signs seems to be an issue to which it takes 
some time to adjust. In the beginning there may be very dismissive attitudes 
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among the population, but over time these attitudes are likely to become 
more tolerant. In 2011, some northern Norwegian towns entered the first 
phase of using bilingual road signs. Bode and Troms@ have already been 
mentioned, for example, but the municipality of Narvik decided in 2011 
that the town will not use SAmi names on road signs. The appeal board for 
place names has found the decision illegal and returned the case to Narvik 
municipality for a new hearing (Henriksen, 2012). Meanwhile, the mayor of 
Harstad stated in 2011 that a Sami parallel name there would be out of the 
question (Larsen & Eira, 2011; Norvang & Vuolab, 2011). 


Conclusion 


We have seen what appear to be two different issues, both originating 
from situations of language contact. On the one hand, we see the Norwegian 
language as a collection of low-status spoken varieties until the codification 
task took place in the second half of the 19th century and the Norwegianisa- 
tion of Dano-Norwegian in the 20th century. Written forms of Norwegian 
farm and village names originated in the Danish period, and these familiar 
yet incorrect spellings are often preferred. There are several reasons for this, 
the most important probably being the prestige of the written language. 
Only certain written forms, such as those found in deeds of conveyances 
and land registers, are popularly regarded as ‘correct’ and ‘true’ spellings, 
even if these do not correspond to the present Norwegian orthography 
nor to standardised forms of the place names based on the local inherited 
pronunciation. This pronunciation is very often looked upon as improper 
and of lesser value, in spite of the generally positive re-evaluation of the 
use of dialects in all domains of society. Negative attitudes to dialectal pro- 
nunciations of Norwegian farm names and to written forms based on this 
pronunciation must be understood in light of the history of the Norwegian 
language in contact with Danish, the elite language in Norway for hundreds 
of years. The difficulties of bringing Sami and Kven place names into official 
public use are related to the negative attitudes to these languages, stemming 
from a Norwegianisation process lasting over a century. We have seen that 
attitudes among both public-sector employees and the general public are 
coloured by the impact of the earlier assimilation period, but today there 
are indications that attitudes to the minorities and multilingual use of place 
names are slowly changing in a positive direction. 

So, what in fact is it that determines the official use of place names in 
Norway: is it the PNA or is it attitudes that are different from those the 
Act is based on¢ Having been in force for well over 20 years, the PNA has 
proved to be an inefficient tool. If the PNA is amended, and the owners 
of properties are given the right to decide the spellings of farm and village 
names, its original purpose — to safeguard place names as cultural heritage — 
will be undermined. A lot has still to be done before SAmi and Kven place 
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names are brought into official use in accordance with the Act’s intentions, 
but the future for the implementation of this aspect of the PNA looks more 
promising. Ironically, it seems that, while S4mi and Kven names may some 
time in the future escape the legacy of Norwegianisation, Norwegian farm 
and village names may never be fully Norwegianised. 


Notes 


(1) Kvens are descendants of Finnish immigrants to northern Norway in the 18th and 
19th centuries, but also from earlier times. Their language has developed from Finnish 
dialects in contact with Norwegian and Sami. 

(2) The Ministry of Cultural Affairs was charged with preparing an amendment to the 
law, which was passed by the Storting on 19 June 2015 and came into effect on 1 July 
2015. Landowners now have the right to decide that the spelling of a farm name does 
not have to follow the main rule in the PNA. If an owner can provide documentary 
evidence that a certain spelling has been in official use, even if this spelling is obsolete 
or wrong according to current spelling rules, the owner now has the right to decide 
that this should be adopted as the public spelling of the farm name. 
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15 The Power of Administration 
in the Official Recognition of 
Indigenous Place Names in the 
Nordic Countries 


Kaisa Rautio Helander 


Introduction 


The Sami languages are indigenous languages in the Nordic countries, as 
well as in the Kola Peninsula in Russia. The establishment of nation states in 
Sami areas since the middle of the 18th century (see Figure 15.1) has affected 
the Sami regions in many ways. These nation states have had an influence 
on the ways Sami place names are used in their national territories. In other 
words, although the national borders are not place-name boundaries in 
Sami oral tradition, the state borders, along with the state languages, have 
often created boundaries in the official use of place names. The process of 
recognising S4mi place names in law has hence varied between the different 
nation states, and there are still differences in the official acceptance and use 
of SAmi nomenclature in the Nordic countries (Helander, 2006: 52). 

Naming is considered, especially by many geographers, as a political act, 
or as Yi-Fu Tuan (1991: 688) has put it: ‘Naming is power - the creative 
power to call something into being, to render the invisible visible, to impart 
a certain character to things.’ Indeed, place names are often also used for 
political purposes, particularly in their official use (Berg & Kearns, 2009; 
Carter, 2011; Helander, 2009b; Schwartz, 2003). In SAmi areas, this political 
purpose can be viewed from two very different, even competing perspectives. 
From the Sami point of view, the political purpose of naming is connected 
to the linguistic and cultural right to bring the place names in oral tradition 
onto an equal official footing with place names in the majority language (see 
e.g. Magga, 1995; Mattisson, 1993). The Sami perspective has to do with the 
restoration of Sami place names, and hence with a decolonisation process in 
indigenous societies. 
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Figure 15.1 The traditional homeland (shaded area) of the Sami people, named Sapmi, 
which overlaps the state borders of Norway, Sweden, Finland and Russia. Map by 
Gunnlaug Ballovarre. 


The opposite perspective to the restoration of indigenous place names 
is that of dominant groups demanding that official naming policy prioritise 
only toponymy in the majority language of the nation state. This position 
seeks therefore to maintain the status quo and continue the policy of 
silencing the indigenous toponymy. This particular standpoint is not un- 
familiar to the Sami areas, as will be discussed in this chapter. 

Thus, these two opposing perspectives on naming reflect opinions of 
linguistic diversity in multilingual and multicultural societies, against the 
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background of historical aims seeking to achieve monolingual and mono- 
cultural nation states (Helander, 2008, 2009a, 2009b). 

This chapter will focus on the process of official recognition of Sami 
toponymy, as well as the power of the administration involved in this 
process, especially in Norway and Finland. There are differences in this 
process that may serve to illustrate how the different ways of organising 
the recognition in law of toponymy can have crucial consequences for the 
treatment of indigenous and multilingual place names. 

Also under discussion will be the kind of role played by administration 
in the implementation of official place-name policy, and how the admin- 
istration understands its role in this process. Is public administration a 
neutral player in the naming process, in particular where SAmi names are 
concerned¢ Or does the administration use its political power, and, if so, 
does this use of power vary between different authorities¢ These questions 
are relevant because ‘[a] dominant language group usually controls the 
crucial authority in the areas of administration, politics, education, and the 
economy, and gives preferences to those with a command of that language’ 
(May, 2003: 127). 

In this chapter, particular attention will be paid to the treatment 
of settlement names, especially names of towns and villages, in order to 
compare how the acceptance of Sami names is treated in Finland and 
Norway. Names of villages are usually also a natural part of the linguistic 
landscape, since they are used on signs. In earlier times, the written environ- 
ment in Sami areas reflected exclusively the national state language. Until 
recently, all place names on signs were usually written only in the national 
state language, or with older spellings of Sami place names, as illustrated in 
Figure 15.2 and Figure 15.3. 

Hence, the oral use of Sami place names has had to compete with place 
names on signs written in the majority language or with incorrect spellings 
of Sami names (Aikio, 1994; Helander, forthcoming 2015; Helander & 
Johansen, 2013; Magga, 1991). Silencing Sami place names has been part of 
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Figure 15.2 The town name Kautokeino is a Norwegian adaptation of the original name 
in North Sami, Guovdageaidnu, which was recognised as a parallel name to Kautokeino in 
1984. Photograph by the author, 2012. 
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Figure 15.3 The village name Alleknjarg is an incorrect spelling of the Sami name 
Alletnjdrga. Photograph by Nils @ivind Helander, 2010. 


the assimilation policy that was particularly reinforced in mapping and land 
purchasing activities (Helander, 2008, 2009b; Minde, 2005). In many Sami 
areas, this history of silencing is still reflected in the linguistic landscape. 
In a contemporary setting, official recognition of SA4mi names of natural 
features by national mapping authorities does not cause a problem in these 
countries (Helander, 2006, 2009b). 

By way of background information, it is necessary to explain briefly the 
legal basis for the recognition in law of Sami place names in Finland and 
Norway. The Place-Names Act in Norway and the Sami Language Act in 
Finland are tools for recognising official use of Sami place names in these 
countries. 


The Sami Language Act: Promoting Sami Toponymy in 
Finland 


In Finland, the SAmi Language Act of 1992 (revised in 2003) is used as 
a legal basis for the recognition in law of Sami place names in the Sami 
domicile area of the country’s northernmost municipalities. Place names are 
not specifically mentioned in the Act, but they are regarded as a part of the 
official information and announcements which, according to article 8 of the 
Language Act, shall also be rendered in the Sami language within the Sami 
domicile area (Saamen kielilaki, 2003). 

Since the Sami Language Act came into force in Finland in the 1990s, 
Sémi place names have gradually been appearing more frequently in official 
use, as road and mapping authorities renew maps and signs, for example. 
Both central and regional administrations have the right to approve names 
that fall within their spheres of activity (Vuolab-Lohi, 2009: 56). The 
Institute for the Languages of Finland (abbreviated in Finnish as Kotus) is 
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Figure 15.4 Bilingual village names (Finnish and Skolt SAmi) in the Sami domicile area in 
Finland. Photograph by Nils ivind Helander, 2010. 
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Figure 15.5 Bilingual village names (Finnish and Inari Sami) in the Sami domicile area in 
Finland. Photograph by Nils Oivind Helander, 2010. 


devoted to the study and language planning of Finnish and Swedish. The 
Institute also coordinates the activities of the Sami Language Board and is 
responsible for language planning for Sami languages (Kotus, 2012). There 
are advisors in both the North and Inari SAmi languages. The advisory 
functions are primarily concerned with the standardisation of Sami place 
names on official maps. The Sami name advisors also give guidance to other 
official authorities. Many authorities also cooperate with language experts 
in the Finnish Sami Parliament. 

In Finland, the process for official recognition of SAami toponymy is 
working well, and Sami place names are used systematically on maps as 
well as on signs. Since the Sami Language Act came into force in Finland, 
the shift in the linguistic landscape in SAmi areas from monolingual Finnish 
signs to bilingual signs with Finnish and Sami names has been more system- 
atic. Hence, both traditional SA4mi names of towns and villages and street 
names connected to town planning are recognised in signage in Sami areas, 
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Figure 15.6 The names Norja and Taarr are the names of the neighbouring country 
(Norway) in Finnish and Skolt Sami. Nddtdmé (Finnish) and Njauddam (Skolt Sami) are 
parallel names of a village. Photograph by Nils @ivind Helander, 2010. 


as demonstrated in Figures 15.4-15.10. In addition to signs showing location 
boundaries or directions, normally for towns and villages, distance signs are 
also now rendered more systematically in Finnish and Sami (Figures 15.6 
and 15.7). 

In the SAmi domicile area, the municipality of Eanodat or Enontekid 
was the first municipality to recognise street names in the North Sami 
language. After the Sami Language Act came into force in 1992, the 
municipality started the process of changing monolingual Finnish street 
names to bilingual names (see Figure 15.8). During the 1990s, all street 
names in villages as well as all road names outside urbanised areas in the 
municipality of Eanodat were recognised with bilingual names (Helander, 
1999). Since official recognition of the bilingual street names in Eanodat, 
other municipalities in the SAmi domicile area in Finland have also begun 
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Figure 15.7 Utsjoki (Finnish) and Ohcejohka (North Sami) are bilingual village names. 
Photograph by Nils Givind Helander, 2010. 
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Figure 15.8 The road to the village of Nakkala (Finnish) ~ Neakkel (Sami) is called 
Nakkdldntie in Finnish and Neakkelageaidnu in Sami. The street names in the municipality 
of Eanodat were the first bilingual street names in the whole of the Sdmi area across 
Finland, Norway, Russia and Sweden. Photograph by the author, 2008. 
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Figure 15.9 Bilingual street name in North Sami and Finnish in the village of Njuorggan 
(Sami) ~ Nuorgam (Finnish), in the municipality of Ohcejohka ~ Utsjoki. Photograph by 
Nils @ivind Helander, 2009. 


recognising Sami street names in addition to those in Finnish (Figure 15.9). 
Because administrative bodies in Finland, such as the National Mapping 
Authority, the northernmost municipalities and County Roads Administra- 
tion, respect the Sami Language Act, which guarantees the right to have 
Sami place names in official use, Sami place names are recognised not only 
on official maps but also systematically on signs in the linguistic landscape 
of the Sami areas of Finland (Figure 15.10). 

Sami names are usually parallel names to their Finnish counterparts, 
which is one reason why bilingual name use has become more common 
and systematic in the S4mi areas in Finland during the last two decades, as 
exemplified in Figures 15.4—15.10. It is obvious that the very well established 
use of bilingual Finnish and Swedish place names in bilingual areas of coastal 
municipalities in Ostrobothnia and southern Finland (see Figures 15.11 and 
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Figure 15.10 Road sign in the linguistic landscape of a SAmi area of Finland 
demonstrating the systematic recognition of Sami place names on road signage 


Photograph by the author, 2004. 
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Figure 15.11 Bilingual place names and other information in Finnish and Swedish on 
road signs. Example from the town of Espoo, a neighbouring municipality to Finland’s 


capital city, Helsinki. Photograph by the author, 2014. 
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Figure 15.12 Bilingual place names and other information in Finnish and Swedish on 
signs for pedestrians and cyclists. Example from the town of Espoo. Photograph by the 
author, 2014. 


15.12) has served as a good model when establishing the official use of Sami 
place names in Finland. 

As demonstrated by the evidence presented here, the use of SAmi place 
names by official authorities in Finland clearly takes into consideration Sami 
rights to self-determination in the field of language and culture in their 
own domicile area, as stated in article 121 of the Constitution of Finland 
(Suomen perustuslaki, 1999). 


The Place-Names Act and the Recognition of Sami 
Place Names in Norway 


In Norway, the recognition in law of S4mi place names is based on the 
Place-Names Act, which came into force on 1 July 1991, with amendments 
in 2006. The other Nordic countries have no similar Place-Name Act to that 
of Norway. The use of bi- or even multilingual place names is regulated by 
article 9 of the Place-Names Act: 


Samiske og kvenske stadnamn som blir nytta blant folk som bur fast pa eller har 
neeringsmessig tilknyting til staden, skal til vanleg brukast av det offentlege t.d. 
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pa kart, skilt, i register saman med eventuelt norsk namn. (Lov om stadnamn, 


1990: § 9) 


Sami and Kven place names which are used among people who are per- 
manently settled in a place, or who have occupational connections to 
a place, will normally be used by public authorities e.g. on maps, signs, 
and in registers, together with any existing Norwegian name. (Transla- 
tion by the author) 


Kven place names refer to place names used by a regional minority, Kvens, 
the descendants of Finnish-speaking people who live in specific areas in the 
northernmost part of Norway. The Place-Names Act clearly guarantees 
Sami and Kvens the right to have their place names accepted in official use. 
According to article 1 of the Place-Names Act, ‘Lova skal sikre omsynet til 
samiske og kvenske stadnamn i samsvar med nasjonalt lovverk og internasjonale 
avtalar og konvensjonar’ (the law shall ensure that there is due consideration 
of Sami and Kven place names, in accordance with national legislation and 
international agreements and conventions) (Lov om stadnamn, 1990: § 1). 

Of the Nordic countries, Norway has the strongest legal protection for 
place names in the S4mi languages. Toponymic rights in the Place-Names 
Act therefore reflect the linguistic and cultural rights of the SAmi people that 
the government of Norway has recognised, in accordance with article 108 of 
the Constitution, which states: 


Dei statlege styresmaktene skal legge til rette for at den samiske folkegruppa 
kan tryggje og utvikle samisk sprak, kultur og samfunnsliv. (Kongeriket 
Noregs Grunnlov, 1814: § 108) 


The authorities of the state shall create conditions enabling the Sami 
people to preserve and develop its language, culture and way of life. 


Even though the central government policy on Sdmi rights is strong in 
Norway, Sami issues are still subject to approval by the local authorities. 
This is also the situation as regards the Place-Names Act and the official 
recognition of Sami toponymy. As the following examples will show, the 
Norwegian model of official recognition causes a number of difficulties that 
will be discussed further in this chapter. 


Stages of official recognition of Sami place names in Norway 


Even if the legal basis for official use of SAmi names is ensured by the 
Place-Names Act, problems of official recognition may still arise in Norway. 
The problems can be divided into two categories, or stages: either the 
spelling of a SAmi name is not approved by the decision-making body, or the 
approved spelling of a SA4mi name is not adopted by other authorities which, 
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according to the Place-Names Act, should also make use of parallel Sami 
place names. These two problems will be discussed more closely below. 


Spelling approval process 


If a place name does not have a standardised, accepted spelling, one must 
be approved either by the local municipality or by the Norwegian Mapping 
Authority. The Norwegian Place-Names Act divides the approval process 
for the spelling of geographical names according to the types of feature to 
be named. Municipalities are the relevant decision-making bodies for the 
spelling of names of, for example, villages, towns, suburbs, parks, streets 
and other features typically administered by municipalities, such as primary 
and secondary schools. The Mapping Authority is the decision-making body 
for the spelling of names of natural features and other names not decided 
by the municipalities (Lov om stadnamn, 1990: § 5). In practice, the same 
spelling can and often should be approved both by the municipality and the 
Mapping Authority, since many names of natural features are often also 
used secondarily as settlement names. 

Before a spelling can be approved, it is always circulated for public 
comment in the municipality where the place in question is located (Lov 
om stadnamn, 1990: § 6). This gives local people a chance to affect the 
decision, according to democratic principles. In practice, however, this often 
means that the Norwegian majority population has the opportunity to use 
its power to oppose the official recognition of Sami names (Johansen, 1998; 
Johnskareng, 2008; Lillebo & Sgrli, 2001; Pedersen, 2009; Aarnes, 1995). 
Comments and statements from the local public should primarily limit 
themselves to suggestions for the standardisation of names or spellings, but 
in multi-ethnic areas comments often reflect local opposition to the official 
use of SAmi names, especially village names. If the pressure of local opposi- 
tion to the use of Sami names is great enough, it will usually have a major 
impact on local authorities, and especially on local politicians. As a result, in 
many such cases, local authorities do not recognise the spelling of a parallel 
SAmi name, but rather let the name use remain as before, that is, only in the 
Norwegian language. By doing so, local authorities continue to silence Sami 
settlement names. 

As noted by Ben-Rafael (2009: 47), powerful actors may be willing to 
oppose linguistic regulations de facto if not de jure through political pressure 
at local or national levels. Thus, the hegemony of a dominant culture diffuses 
and controls linguistic landscapes, and accordingly also place-name usage. 
Yet, while the privileged status of a national language is but rarely chal- 
lenged by linguistic landscape actors, the situation is different for speakers 
of other languages. 

In the mid-1990s, local Norwegians opposed the recognition of the Sami 
name Rovvejohka as a parallel name for the Norwegian name of the village 
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REET, Yn NSE) TA Ae aiigs 


Figure 15.13 Road sign for a village in the municipality of Unjarga (Sami) or Nesseby 
(Norwegian). Only the Norwegian name Nyborg appears. Photograph by the author, 2007. 


pS, eS 


Vuonnabahta 


Varangerbotn 


Figure 15.14 Road sign for a neighbouring village in the municipality of Unjarga or 
Nesseby. The Sami name Vuonnabahta was accepted by Local people as a parallel name to 
the Norwegian name Varangerbotn. Photograph by the author, 2007. 


Nyborg. Hence, only the Norwegian name Nyborg is currently recognised as 
an official name, as shown on the sign in Figure 15.13. At the same time, for 
a neighbouring village the Sami name Vuonnabahta was accepted by local 
people as a parallel name to the Norwegian name Varangerbotn, as seen in 
Figure 15.14. 

In practice, all spellings of village and town names in Sami are sent to 
municipalities for public consultation, as these names are only now being 
accepted into official use, and previously had either not been taken into 
account or had been prohibited by former laws, such as the Land Sale Act 
of 1902. As a result, before the Place-Names Act came into force, village and 
town names in the SA4mi languages had been totally silenced from official 
use, even on maps (Helander, 2004, 2008, forthcoming 2015). 

Experiences with the Place-Names Act in Norway clearly show that 
there is a difference between the Norwegian Mapping Authority and the 
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municipalities as decision-making bodies when approving the written forms 
of Sami place names. The Mapping Authority does approve the spelling of 
Sdmi names of natural features, while many municipalities ignore the Sami 
names for villages and therefore do not approve standardised spellings for 
the corresponding village names. 

According to article 9 of the Place-Names Act, until the relevant decision- 
making body approves the written form of a SAmi name, other official bodies 
cannot take the spelling into official use. This means that, for example, the 
Mapping Authority does not necessarily include written forms of village 
names on maps until the spellings have been approved by municipalities. 
Neither can other official bodies, such as the Norwegian Public Roads 
Administration, use Sami village names on signage until spellings have been 
approved by the municipalities. This practical consequence is demonstrated 
in Figures 15.13 and 15.14. The Public Roads Administration has adopted 
the recognised parallel names Vuonnabahta ~ Varangerbotn (Figure 15.14), 
while only the Norwegian name of the village Nyborg is in official use 
(Figure 15.13) because the municipality has not recognised the spelling of 
the parallel Sami name, Rovvejohka. 

Another tactic used by local authorities to avoid recognising village or 
town names in Sami is to draw out the process of recognition over an un- 
acceptably long period, often extending over many years. To illustrate this, 
there follows an account and discussion of a case concerning the spelling of 
some SAmi village names in the county of Troms. 

In April 2010, the media reported on the officialisation of Sami names in 
the municipality of Skanland. The Sami names of the villages Vuopmegeahci, 
Sdltejavri and Hoanttas were to be adopted on road signs. The head of the 
local place-name committee stated that it would be a good start if these 
names could be officially accepted. But before Vuopmegeahci, Sdltejavri and 
Hoanttas could be used on the signs, the approval of the local politicians 
would be needed. The local mayor promised to do everything to get the 
proposed suggestions passed by the municipal council (Masa, 2010). 

The problem was that the spelling of these SAmi names had already been 
accepted by the local council administration, in 2004. The local Sami or- 
ganisation began working with these same village names in the early 1990s, 
immediately after the Place-Names Act came into force. After many rounds 
in the local council, following a petition against the official use of the Sami 
names, as well as a huge media campaign against them, the spellings were 
finally approved by the municipal council in 2004 (Helander, 2006: 55-56). 
Since 2004, however, no progress was made towards further recognition 
of these Sami village names until the new local politicians expressed their 
opinions again six years later, in 2010. This example shows one of the tactics 
used by local authorities as they continue to silence SAmi village names in 
official use. Taking years or even decades to recognise Sami settlement names 
is typical of many municipalities, especially in the coastal areas of Norway. 
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The first SAmi-language village names in the municipality of Skanland, 
Vuopmegeahci and Hoanttas, finally appeared on road signs as parallel names 
to the Norwegian forms Trossemark and Nipen in 2011. Thus the first pivotal 
step in the 20-year process to recognise SAmi place names in the linguistic 
landscape of Skanland had been taken. 

In other municipalities, the administration often silences the official 
acceptance of SAmi names even earlier in the administrative process, through 
administrative staff simply not putting forward name proposals for public 
consultation or for political approval by the local council. 

Through the use of the kind of tactics described in this chapter, local 
authorities become involved in the naming of Sami villages, mixing private 
opinions with their role as public bodies. For as long as municipalities fail to 
approve standardised spellings of Sami village names, they will continue to 
maintain the historical legacy of silencing SAmi names. 


Post-approval official adoption 


Yet another problematic stage in the official acceptance of SAmi village 
and town names in Norway is illustrated by cases where a municipality has 
approved the written form of a Sami village name, but the county office 
of the Public Roads Administration has, nevertheless, still not adopted the 
parallel S4mi names when installing new road signs. 

The most long-running case is from the Lule Sami area and the munici- 
pality of Divtasvuodna (Sami) or Tysfjord (Norwegian). Parallel village name 
spellings in Lule SAmi were approved by the municipality in 1995. According 
to article 9 of the Place-Names Act, these spellings should then have been 
adopted in official use, parallel to the Norwegian names, but this has not yet 
come to pass (see Figure 15.15). 

The Public Roads Administration in the county of Nordland still 
continues to omit SAmi names from road signs. On two occasions, even 
the Ministry of Culture has become involved in this particular issue of 


uxt Kjopsvik + Kjopsvik 


Figure 15.15 Road signage for the village known in Norwegian as Kjgpsvik, showing that 
the SAmi name Gdsluokta has not been adopted, even though in 1995, the municipality of 
Divtasvuodna (Sami) or Tysfjord (Norwegian) officially recognised this parallel Lule Sami 
spelling. Photograph by Nils @ivind Helander, 2008. 
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principles, with a clear affirmation of the Place-Names Act as regards the 
use of SAmi names in parallel to existing Norwegian names, but the Public 
Roads Administration continues to disregard the Act. This clearly shows 
how local authorities in Norway are able to ignore the Place-Names Act, 
thereby using political power against SAmi rights. 

The bilingual town name of Guovdageaidnu ~ Kautokeino in the county 
of Finnmark, the part of Norway where Sami language and culture are 
strongest, is also a typical example of the unsystematic treatment of Sami 
names by the Public Roads Administration. As early as 1984, the Ministry 
of Culture approved the original North Sami spelling, Guovdageaidnu, as a 
parallel name to the Norwegian Kautokeino. Thirty years later, however, in 
2014, signs showing the distance to Guovdageaidnu were still monolingual, 
displaying only the Norwegian name, Kautokeino (see Figure 15.2). 

In Norway, language use on road signs is regulated by several acts in 
law: the Place-Names Act, the SAmi Act and the Road Traffic Act, with its 
provisions. In the regulations of the Public Roads Administration, clear rules 
are given for the use of multilingual place names on signage. These regula- 
tions are based on the Place-Names Act (Statens vegvesen, 2014: 54-57), 
but the use of Sami place names on road signs still remains unsystematic. 
The county offices of the Public Roads Administration seem to lack good 
internal working routines for strengthening, following up and checking the 
use of language on road signs. The present situation is not acceptable with 
respect to the aims and intentions of these laws (Helander & Johansen, 
2013; Pedersen, 2009). 

According to article 10 of the Place-Names Act, it is possible to appeal 
if an adopted spelling is not taken into official use or if an administrative 
body fails to decide on a spelling. According to article 5 of the Act, place- 
name advisors are not allowed to appeal; instead, local organisations with 
a special interest in place names should be the ones responsible for any 
appeals. In local communities, however, the SAmi are not always willing 
to take on a role of oversight in relation to public administration. This role 
is a difficult one, because it stigmatises SAmi people in local societies who 
might try to promote the restoration of their place names to equal official 
use to Norwegian names. With the way the appeals process is established 
under the Place-Names Act, it is evident that it does not guarantee further 
recognition of Sami place names. 


Why does the official recognition of Sami settlement names cause 
such problems in Norway? 


As the above examples illustrate, in Norway it is still difficult to obtain 
official recognition for village and town names in Sami languages, and the 
process is at a very different stage to that of the neighbouring country of 
Finland. In Finland, the Sami Language Act is the basis for the officialisation 
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of Sami place names. Signs with SAmi names are regarded primarily as 
providing information for Sami people, thereby respecting the linguistic 
rights of the Sami. In Norway, meanwhile, the treatment of settlement 
names in Sami languages by local authorities appears as a typical case of 
ignorance of Sami cultural and linguistic rights. The question of why this is 
so in Norway is a complex socio-political issue. 

The silencing of Sami settlement names in official use has, until now, 
led to the misapprehension that Sami names, language and identity are non- 
existent (Helander, 2008, 2009a, 2009b). Monolingual Norwegian town and 
village names used by official bodies act as symbols for the representation of 
a monocultural settlement history which has for a long time actually been 
strengthened by the official use of monolingual settlement names (Helander, 
2009b, 2014). That is why opposition to the use of SAmi names is clearly 
connected to the dominant conceptions of identity, settlement history 
and place ownership. Demanding that the silenced names be adopted in 
official use causes considerable argument and resistance, as the image of a 
monolingual and monocultural area or region is challenged and a dominant 
representation of space is contested (Agnew & Corbridge, 1995: 47-49; May, 
2008: 150-151, 274; Pearson, 2001: 1-2; Puzey, 2012). It also creates a fear 
among the Norwegian population of a shift in the balance of power from 
the majority to the minority. 

The Nordic model is for equal, bilingual name use, so Norwegian place 
names remain on maps and on signs and are unchanged by the adoption of 
Sami names. The prospect of Norwegian names being under threat is, never- 
theless, often invoked in local discussion as well as in discussions in various 
social media opposing the recognition of Sami settlement names (Helander, 
2006: 55-56; Johnskareng, 2008; Mikkelsen, 2011; Oskal, 2003). The term 
‘SAmi hegemony’ is also used in criticism of SAmi demands for equal rights 
regarding place names, though of course, ‘Norwegian hegemony’ is never 
mentioned in such discussions. This shows how minority-language claims 
become ‘marked’ as ‘nationalist’, while majority-language claims, as the 
unmarked category, do not (May, 2003: 138). 

In Norway, opposition to the recognition of Sami names most often cul- 
minates in discussion of the use of Sami names on signage. Signs showing 
place names are a central part of the linguistic landscape, visible to local 
communities in their daily life in a very different way from, for example, the 
use of maps. As Elana Shohamy argues: 


the presence (or absence) of language displays in the public space com- 
municates a message, intentional or not, conscious or not, that affects, 
manipulates or imposes de facto language policy and practice. [... T]he 
presence (or absence) of specific linguistic items, displayed in specific 
languages, in a specific manner, sends direct and indirect messages with 
regard to the centrality versus the marginality of certain languages in 
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society. The display of languages transmits symbolic messages as to the 
legitimacy, relevance, priority and standards of languages and the people 
and groups they represent. The public space is therefore a most relevant 
arena to serve as a mechanism for creating de facto language policy so 
that the ideological battles that are taking place [...] can be turned into 
practice. (Shohamy, 2006: 110) 


Silencing SAmi place names in public spaces is a part of the power struc- 
tures employed to maintain the status quo with respect to ownership of 
history and identity. In Norway, adding SAmi names to signs reveals the 
ethnic complexity of local societies. Until now, this complexity has been 
hidden by the use of solely Norwegian names, hence creating a representa- 
tion of a homogenous, monolingual society. In Norway, Sami settlement 
names are clearly regarded as symbols of SAmi rights, so resistance to the 
official use of SAmi place names shows not merely an opposition to Sami 
place names or Sami languages in particular, but also an opposition to SAmi 
rights in general, that is, linguistic rights, land rights and rights to cultural 
livelihoods, such as nomadic reindeer herding. Place names displayed on 
signs are thus the visible symbols of these rights. 

Place names perform an important function in space-related identity 
building. According to Peter Jordan: 


in space-related identity building place names have the function both 
of labels and of supporting emotional ties. [...] How burdened with 
emotions the label function is can be derived from two facts: (1) ad- 
ministrations often refuse linguistic minorities the official use of their 
names and interpret this use as a territorial claim; (2) in multilingual 
areas Official use of minority names frequently stirs up conflict among 
the local population. Naming is conceived as having the power of 
defining the identity of a place. A second name on the signpost is seen as 
conveying the impression that this place had a double identity and was 
not under the control of one group exclusively. (Jordan, 2009: 37) 


In the Norwegian context, the two aspects mentioned by Jordan — the role 
of administration and local discussions, especially bottom-up resistance 
affecting local authorities — are often closely connected. In the Norwegian 
model, the well-meant decentralisation of the decision-making process to 
the municipal level with regard to implementation of the Place-Names 
Act has given rise to a paradox of local democracy, since the majority are 
able to suppress the minority by putting pressure on local authorities and 
politicians. During the period of the harsh assimilation policy, from the 
mid-19th century, Norwegian central authorities established an official 
language and place-name policy with the aim of suppressing Sami languages 
and place names. In the contemporary setting, this suppression has moved 
from the central level of administration to the local, even to the extent of 
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disregarding the law, as discussed earlier in this chapter (see also Helander & 
Johansen, 2013; Pedersen, 2009). 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have discussed the process of official recognition of SAmi 
toponymy in Finland and Norway, the legal basis for which is guaranteed by 
the Sami Language Act and the Place-Names Act, respectively. Even though 
language and toponymic policies are quite explicit in both countries, there 
are still remarkable differences in the implementation of the law, and hence 
in the practical adoption of SAmi-language toponyms, especially in public 
spaces. This shows that ‘even when policies are stated explicitly it still does 
not guarantee that the language policy will in fact turn into practice and 
there are situations when the use of languages [is] in opposition to declared 
policies’ (Shohamy, 2006: 51). 

The comparison shows that, in Finland, administrative bodies respect 
the Sami Language Act, so the implementation of toponymic policy in the 
Sémi areas of Finland does not generally cause any problems, and official 
recognition of Sami place names is gradually becoming more systematic, 
including in terms of the linguistic landscape. Norway has a good language 
policy too, which also makes provision for the linguistic rights of the S4mi. 
The problem there, however, is that a comprehensive language policy has 
still not yet been satisfactorily implemented at the local level, since public 
bodies such as many municipalities, as well as county offices of the Public 
Roads Administration, are not following the law in a systematic fashion. 
The Place-Names Act has been in force for well over 20 years, yet public 
bodies at both local and regional level still seem to lack sound routines 
for following up and supporting legislation through practical toponymic 
management. 

Article 13, paragraph 1 of the United Nations Declaration on the Rights 
of Indigenous Peoples (2007) states that ‘[i]ndigenous peoples have the right 
to revitalize, use, develop and transmit to future generations their histories, 
languages, oral traditions, philosophies, writing systems and literatures, 
and to designate and retain their own names for communities, places and 
persons’. Furthermore, according to article 13, paragraph 2, ‘[s]tates shall 
take effective measures to ensure that this right is protected’. As discussed 
in this chapter, it is clear that the Norwegian central authorities do not seem 
able to curb the power of local authorities, which appear to be completely 
autonomous in their ability to disregard laws, such as the Place-Names 
Act, passed by the Norwegian parliament. Therefore, when aiming for the 
cultural self-determination of the Sami people, as stated in article 108 of the 
Norwegian Constitution, the central authorities must find a better solution 
than the present one to guarantee the actual implementation of toponymic 


policy. 
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